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PRICE 30 CENTS 
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"TIS NOT ENOUGH 


For an inkmaker to say he makes 

Good inks --nor yet is it enough 

To want to make good inks--nor even — 
To try to make good inks. 

IT REQUIRES MORE --for instance: 

A plant perfectly adapted to the purpose, 
Knowledge, experience and judgment. 
To select the best raw materials, 

A staff of experts to combine them 

In the proper forms and proportions | 
To make inks that are like 








ULLMAN’S INKS -- UNIFORMLY EXCELLENT 








Then --“‘last but not least’’-- : 

To select the ink that is best for you. 
Best for you in all its qualities. 

Best for you in price--in economy. 
Ink that you will forget 

Until you need some more. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 























Praiserertty oe 


Ramie Fibre 
Dresden Pamp 


The sale of any paper is governed by quality and 
the price affixed to it. 

These papers have been approved by every user, 
which is the best reason why you should 
investigate them. 

RAMIE FIBRE is a bright white, uniform sheet 
adapted to printing halftones, wood and 


zinc cuts and is used for catalogs, adver- 
tising literature, publications, etc. 

DRESDEN PAMPHLET, a paper of distinction, 
should be specified where distinctive 
results are desired. It is furnished in 
White and India Tint Eggshell Finish, and 
the recently added India Tint English 
Finish, which is suitable for printing halt. 
tones and all manner of plates. 


There are a few indisputable facts we would like to dem- 
onstrate to you. 
Let us send you the illustrative samples we have just 
prepared for that purpose. 
DISTRIBUTERS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Central Michigan Paper Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. American Type Founders Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
Pacific Coast Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., (Export only) New York City 
Southwestern Paper Company, Dallas, Texas. National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Mex. 
Southwestern Paper Company, Houston, Texas. National Paper & Type Co., City of Monterey, Mex. 
Butler-Jarboe Paper Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. National Paper & Type Co., Havana, Cuba 

Scoville Paper Company, Ogden, Utah.) 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO., CHICAGO 
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“HAFENER ENGRAVING ©». 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Cap.I, /.c.u, 


Versus 


The Square Deal. 


In discussing paper and printing the other 
day, I listened to something like this: “We 
don’t do so an’ so because we don’t believe in 
it. We are in business for our own benefit and 
don’t propose to play anyone’s game but our 
own. Every man must look out for himself.” 

Two hours or so later, in another office, I 
~ heard this: “We endeavor to give our customers 
what they want. It is better to satisfy them than 
ourselves, for what we want is their continued 
patronage. There is where the profit comes in.” 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the lat- 
ter office is doing a substantial, profitable and 
pleasant business, while the former is schem- 
ing, figuring and fighting to show a profit— 
and the fight grows harder day by day. 


MORAL: If your customer asks for Old 
Hampshire Bond, credit him with knowing what 
he wants, and give it to him. Otherwise, he will 
have his eye peeled for The Square Deal Shop, 


where he gets what he wants. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Paper Makers in the World making Bond 
Paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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THE DUPLEX 
ROTARY PRESS 


Greatest Time and Money 
Saving Machine Ever Built 








Length including Folder, 19% feet. 


QUADRUPLE /\ Width, 6” feet. 
Height, SEE THE MAN. 








Indorsed by the Craft 


























Duplex Printing Press Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














The Milk in the Cocoanut 








One Man with 
One Linotype 


doing exactly the same work, 
under the same conditions, 
in four hours that it took two 
men, operating a composing 
machine of a different make, 
one whole day to do. 


Quick Change, Model 4, Double ; “ 
Magazine Machine That is how a well-known printer 


360 characters from one keyboard of only satisfied himself that 


“the Linotype 
way is the only way” 


less than a minute. 

That is why our factory has been shipping 120 machines 
a month for the past year, Our prices are fixed, our 
terms are elastic. If you are economizing, there is no 
better way than by installing a Linotype. 

















Six hundred one-machine users 
have declared that it pays for itself out of the profits. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 


SYDNEY. N.S. W. TOKIO CAPE TOWN HAVANA BUENOS AIRES 
wewieo ee’ N. z.} Parson Bros. Teijiro Kurosawa John Haddon & Co. F isco Atredond Louis L. Lomer 





EXICO CITY 
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THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


The following extracts are made from recent letters commending the Optimus 
press. These were not intended for our eyes, but were written to a third party who 
made inquiry. In the minds of some this will add to their value. 





















































Regarding the Optimus press would say that we have We have eleven Optimus presses, and they are giving 
purchased upwards of twenty-five of these. I think the de- complete satisfaction. The delivery is the attractive feature. 
livery is the best in the market, but the delivery did not decide For strength, speed, register, and distribution, there is none 
the purchase of the press. better. For months we have been printing several hundred 
thousand four color pictures, sixteen to a sheet 40 x 60, at a 
running speed of nearly 1600 per hour, with perfect register. 








I have used Optimus presses for fifteen years. I person- 
ally do not think they can be excelled by any on the market. 
Where they were running along side of presses of other Our experience has proved the Optimus equal in all re- 
makes, they have always proved to be best for the general run spects to any, and superior to most of its competitors. We 
of work, and quickest results. Just now I am waiting fortwo would again buy the Optimus on its record for high class 
more new Optimus presses, which will be running soon. work and reliability. 















I have been using Optimus presses for ten years, and have In our opinion, for stability of construction, register, 
found them entirely satisfactory for stability of construction, sheet delivery, and convenience of handling forms, it has no 
speed, register, and convenience for handling forms. Con-  guyperior on the market. 

sider the delivery feature exceptionally good. 






aa : ; We have had five Babcock Optimus presses in constant 
In our opinion the Optimus is the best in the market. use for the last four or five years. They have been very sat- 
We have six in operation, and have never had any trouble. _jsfactory, and have given us practically no trouble. 












The Babcock Optimus is the best press made. I have We are very well satisfied with our Babcock Optimus, 
three and would buy thirty more of the same kind if I needed and prefer it to any other. 

them. They are fast, take small amount of power, do perfect 
register work, and give long day-in and day-out service. 







The first Optimus press we bought five years ago. Two 
years ago we bought three more. They have been running 
I can only speak of the Optimus in the highest terms. constantly on all classes of work, and have given perfect satis- 
The speed with which you can turn out work, not only as to faction. We have some of the closest register work known to 
running, but the handiness with which you can make aform printers, and some of the finest half-tone work on runs over 
ready to run, is, I think, not equalled in any other press. 100,000, and we've had no trouble with the presses whatever. 










Note this recurring opinion, positively expressed or strongly implied: ‘They 
have given us no trouble whatever.” It is the keynote of profit, and profit is success. 








SET IN BARNHART OLD STYLE 











Peerless 


Carbon 


Black 


Is indispensable for making 
high-grade Litho, Half-tone and 
Letterpress Inks. The Inland 
Printer furnishes an example 
of the work done with an ink 
made with PEERLESS. Such 
an ink will flow, distribute and 
print perfectly. Inks made 
with PEERLESS Black can 
be obtained from any printing 
ink manufacturer in the United 
States. Manufactured by the 


Peerless 


Carbon Black Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Selling Agents 


























THE BEST 
CUTTER 


IS THE 


BROWN & 


CARVER 


Seventy sizes and styles are made of the Brown & Carver and Oswego cutters, 
from the 200-pound Oswego Bench Cutter to the 9-ton, 84-inch Brown & Carver, 
Automatic Clamp Cutter. One of these cutters has improved 

features exactly adapted to your especial needs. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., PROPRIETOR 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK 








CHICAGO OFFICE: 277 Dearborn Street NEW YORK OFFICE: 150 Nassau Street 
J. M. Ives, Manager Watter S. Timmis, Manager 























GREEN ? 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - KANSAS CITY, MO. 





FACE 
TH 


E 
FACTS 


YOU HAVE DAILY USE FOR 
IT Is WORTH ALL IT COSTS AND THEN SOME 


BY 1Ts uSsE YOU AVOID ink TROUBLES 


THE 


QUEEN CITY INK HABIT #& 
PAYS 


‘THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA "KANSAS CITY, MO. 


















































OU are Whittling, Scissoring 
and Wedging Away Its Cost 


by clinging to old-time methods of forcing justification— 

by patching, wedging and card-boarding between cuts, 
type and slugs—you are WASTING over and over 
again the cost of : 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer 


You are paying for it—why not have it? This machine saws 
and trims all materials at one operation, cuts rules, it trims slugs, 
miters, bevels, undercuts— with the entire product exactly to 
point measure—insuring instant and accurate justification 

without resort to makeshifts and unworkmanlike expedients. 


With Router and Jig-Saw device attached as 


illustrated, it drills, planes, reduces 
to type height and makes inside 
mortises to point measure. This 
device can be placed in position or 
removed in less than one minute 
or can be instantly swung clear of 
sawing and trimming 

table, without affecting 

adjustments. 


Try It Thirty Days \ 


purchase contingent on satisfaction, 
Keep abreast of competition — fall 
into the march of progress. The 
first step is to send for the hand- 
some booklet about this machine. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, MILWAUKEE 























CAMEO PLATE 
COATED BOOK PAPER 








An Achievement in Paper Making. The Only 
Paper Having an Absolutely Dead Finish and a 
Surface Suitable for Printing Half-tone Plates. 








Sa /CTURES speak a universal language. With our 

| present world-wide photography and the develop- 

ment of photo-engraving, the illustration of books, 

periodicals and commercial literature has become the 

central feature of printing-press product. Coated 

==" papers which have been made to meet the exactions 

for fie printing give brilliancy and detail in results, but it re- 

mained for the new paper, CAMEO PLATE, to add the true 
pictorial value of photo-mechanical illustration. 

CAMEO PLATE is a coated paper made by a patented 
process. It has a dull surface, obviating the reflection of light 
which is for some purposes objectionable, and in certain classes 
of work it adds greatly to the quality of the result. 

The remarkable results produced on CAMEO PLATE 
have attracted the attention and admiration of the most expert 
engravers, printers and publishers of America and Europe. It 
contributed to a depth of color and richness which have never 
heretofore been obtained in a single impression from half-tone 

plates upon any other paper. 
In stock in both White and Sepia. 


25 x38 — 75, 90 and 110 Ib. 28 x 44 — 90 and 110 Ib. 32x44 — 110 and 130 Ib. 


CAMEO PLATE POST CARD 


@, Cameo Plate Post Card has the. same surface qualities as Cameo Plate Coated Book, and is 
especially suitable to printing souvenir cards or other illustrated work where stock of this 
thickness is desired. It. takes writing perfectly with either pen or pencil. Carried in stock in 
22%4 x 28% —1301b. White and Sepia. 





Plain or printed sheets and other information will be sup- 
plied upon request. 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HAM | LTO N’S Steel-Run ‘Stands 


Has been extended by the addition of two more good ones which will be known as the 


TRACY 
STEEL-RUN 
STANDS 


T will be noticed that in these stands 
there is a radical change, the brackets 
being discarded, thus providing a solid 

board top, one side of which can be used as a 
working bank, or to hold a full-length Bettis 
Lead and Slug Case, 18 inches wide. The 
other side will take a pair of job cases on the 
lower section, and the upper board can be used 

as a galley bank or a lead and slug bank, pro- 
viding cap cases are to be discarded ; or two 
pair of news cases can be placed in the usual, 
way. These stands provide an economic arrange- » 
ment for a modern composing-room equipment. = 








No dust can accumulate under the top cases. 
: Tracy Steel-Run Stand— No. 26 or No. 27 — Showing job-case side with working bank, 
No waste space for the accumulation of trash. which can be used as illustrated, or will take a standard Bettis case, 18 x 72 inches. 





The following Chicago Offices are already equipped with Tracy Steel-Run Stands: 
C. H. Morcan Co. R. J. KITTREDGE Co. Cuicaco LABEL & Box Co. 











No. 27 — Tracy Steel-Run Stand — Occupies 
floor space, 28x 70% inches; height at front, 
43% inches; capacity, 40 cases in the body of 
cabinet, taking 20 lip-front cases in each tier. 
The top, on job case side, can be used as a bank 
or will take an 18 x 72 inch standard Bettis case. 
Regular pairs of news cases or job cases can be 
used on the other side of the top. Under the 
news case bank there is an additional bank for 
galleys or type matter, extending full length and 
9 inches in width. Over this bank are two large 
copy drawers. Total height from floor to top 
of bank, 56 inches. Flat steel runs of extra 
thickness and extra width are used. Has §-inch 
extension front when cases are in position. 


No Brackets required for this Stand. 
Weight, crated, 440 lbs. 
LIST PRICE 


No. 27 Tracy Steel-Run Stand, . . . . . $42.00 
No. 26 TRACY STEEL-RUN STAND same as No. 27 
described above, except for the omission of the two 
copy drawers and the 9-inch bank under the news case 
section, otherwise the two stands are identical. 


Weight, crated, 400 Ibs. 


LIST PRICE 
No. 26 Tracy Steel-Run Stand, . . . . . $35.00 





Tracy Steel-Run Stand, No. 27 — Showing news side. Solid top to take pairs of news cases 





wie a ae — ee °° aaa 
The Tracy Stands are perfectly rigid and are 
\ , 7 DON’T FORGET — Our Wood guaranteed to remain so under any and all con- 
OO Type is TYPE HIGH —not in ditions. They are made of selected hardwoods, 
theory but actually Type High. filled, stained and varnished like the best of our 
TRY IT AND SEE FOR YOURSE LE type ‘cabinets. ‘They can be furnished in 
weathered finish in any desired shade. 











THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. tanem cific ind Warehouse, RAHWAY, N.J: 


All Prominent Dealers carry A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, GRADUATED BY a SENT FREE 
Hamilton Goods in stock. arco | f TO EVERY ENQUIRING PRINTE 
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Composing Machine Sorts Caster & 


For All Kinds of Work All Sizes 
Plain or Intricate 5-point to 36-point 
All Sizes 5-point to 14-point Body Type, Display Type 
Any Measure Up to 60 Picas Borders, Spaces and Quads 


— Monotype Machine itiactes 





F. H. Greene, 398 Broadway, New York J. F. Campers, 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
C. M. Skerrett, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago R. L. Hunter, 1 Bruce Bldg., Nashville 

J. E. Lewis, 170 Summer St., Boston J. S. Remuart, Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto 

J. S. Miskimen, 303 Panama Bldg., St. Louis C. WortuincTon, 336 Temple Court, Denver 








The Monotype 





The Monotype increases the facil- 
ities of the composing room and 
reduces the cost of composition, a 
but as it raises the standard of 
quality it does not reduce prices * oO 








*Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, Treasurer of the Geo. H. Ellis Co., of © 
Boston, in his letter of July 1, 1907, says: “The fact is we do ©) 





not know how we could possibly have done our work without : 
these machines and the quality of our work is unquestionably © 
better than before their introduction ” © 

a 





e 





1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Where all communications, including those relating to sales, should be addressed 


Represented by 





SET IN MONOTYPE SERIES NOS. 37 AND 97, AND MONOTYPE BORDER NO. —_ 
























No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


. New York, Agencies Chicago, 
Sturtevant & MclIntire Sturtevant & Mclntire 
150 Nassau Street 355 Dearborn Street 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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The Juengst Gatherer 
Collator and Jogger 


WITH STITCHER ATTACHED 

















FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


The only Gathering Machine 


which detects imperfect signatures 


Built in all sizes, with or without the stitcher attached 





GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 
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INK C. 915-53. 


Perfect Working Qualities 
Slip-sheeting Unnecessary 
Dries Hard Over Night 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Ault @ Wiborg 
Company 


SINGLE IM PRESSION OF 
CINCINNATI BUFFALO HAVANA 
DUPLE G RAV NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA | CITY OF MEXICO 
iL Bint; al i) CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 
ST. LOUIS TORONTO LONDON 











Get a Good Start 


BY INSTALLING A 


Seybold 20th Century Automatic 
Paper Cutter 


It will improve the guality. 
It will increase the quantity. 
It will reduce the cost. 


It will allow you more time to devote to other departments. 








We are always pleased to answer inquiries and show our machine. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. THE SOUTHERN Type & Mcury.Co. J.H.ScHRoeTer & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 
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HLECTRIC 
ANNIHILATOR 


A preparation with which the pressman can overcome the 
trouble caused by electricity in paper in very dry or 
cold weather. For full particulars and price address the 
MANUFACTURERS 


THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 


Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA DALLAS 


























THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


[’ is. distinguished for the 








rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 


it Pireeemm 





SELLING AGENTS 


New York, N.Y. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

~ « « »s CHICAGO, TL. 

THE J. L.MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, ONT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . ._ . LONDON, ENG. 
S.ROCHANSeL . «ss BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. . . ._. .SyYDNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Carpe Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 

















Increased Profit for the Pocket 


Can be acquired by the employment of a small, fast 
press for small work—short runs. THE IMPROVED 


Vearl ress 


is a small, rapid, convenient, strong and inexpensive 
Job Press. 
It represents the standard of speed and quality 
in the production of small work. 
It SAVES in every operation. 
Its Savings represent PROFIT. 
It is made in several sizes— 5x8, 7x11 and 9x14 inches. 


Write us for Booklets— PEARL ano SPEED. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


183 ForT Hitt Square, Boston 540 PEARL STREET, NEw YorK 
710 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 121 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO 














GOLDING JOBBERS, PEARL PRESSES, GOLDING PAPER CUTTERS, 
BOSTON CARD CUTTERS AND TOOLS 








No. 11—7x11 with Steam Fixtures, T. 0, and Fountain, 


FOR SALE BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS 




















The Carlton Rotary Perforating Machine 








Does everything any other : Your Special Attention is 
Perforator will do, and Yas called to the fact that perfo- 
does it Quicker and Better. raticsie cam he: made. ce the 

Does many things no other Per- Be, “Sie Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
forator can do. Is therefore ing Machine before being 
in a class by itself. printed, and printing success- 


Machine’s Speed limited only fully done thereafter. 
by Speed of Operator. «’ It makes the Neatest 
No Swelling or Pounding of Cleanest, Smeethest 
Stock, making numbering and : _ Perforation in the World. 
binding easier. @ ' It will Pay for Itself in 


It does not punch holes through Time Saved. 


the paper, but makes a clean , {Mite 

aa no burr on under 4 a = No pg — 
The only machine that can “a t 4 a No Gears 

be equippedto Perforate, i a izes—30 ins. wi 

Cut, Trim and Scove Pa- . Ra ; Standard Sizes—30 ins. wide 


per all at One Operation. Special Sizes made to order. 











For Sate sy PRINCIPAL DEALERS axp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES in UNITED STATES anv CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House Mexico City, Mex.— Calle Tiburcio No. 18 
Sydney, N.S. W.— Stock Exchange Bldg. Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey St. Havana, Cuba —Cuba 27, Esquina a O’Reilly 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES ———————- 
Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U. S. A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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TRADE ‘MARS TRADE MaRK 


iia ED "lyicro-Groand. CBD VY\icro- Ground. ED ""[icro-Grouad, 
: ESTABLISHED 1830 
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30v 


Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 


S)-019 


NY, 4D VFN, cx VI 





cro-G youn 


TRADE MARK 


COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


-20 J 12.71/13 .02)13.33/13 .64/13.95 15.98 
2913 .98)14.32)14.66/15.00) 15.34, 17.57 
; : ; 16.02 18.36/18. 
25| 15.62/15 .99)16.36]16.73 19.16)19.¢ LORING COES 

15,12)15.48/15.84)16.20 18.33 

.63)17.02)17.42)17.82 20. 16/20. Ol 
O d -79}18,21]18.64 21.07|21.52|21.97/ B — 
PEN ANG Ne selis ooo. sa} a1-selr v0 2.402, ecause it is 
' \$6|20,32120.79 23 26|23.76 24, ‘ 

Fasily Used. ‘Natsinrnpiierees plain, the Trust 


22.68 25.37|2 


No trick to use ~ ce sso Says it is not 


NO cos NY 


TRADE MARK 


WWicro-G ro 











25.85/26 


it, and no “open 2 Sasa Warranted and an 
° “NIA129 37 é 
and shut’ to it. : 
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TRADE mMaRK 


of2t, intrusion. 


That MAY be, but enait be juggled with. 


Coes’. 


KS ers 
Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


Our warrant and reputation are 
i ats behind every inch of edge. 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 


work (1890). 
First to absolutely refuse to join Why not ask uS, now that the other 


the Trust (1893). fellow has tried to make you believe he 


Fine se wate tay." © | knows it all? We'll be honest. 


wnoaF)- 039 





ONY, CEB WI" 5}--9 Nat 7 


MON 3Ov 


wnoaS)—o03 





First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
“‘printed in figures’’ Price- ® ote 
sect oring Voes O. 


First to make first-class Knives, 
Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 





Net” 


Oid 


any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 


MOV JOVEN 


noah 


Cave 








New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 
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North—East—South—West 


You will find our Machinery 





Do not buy Electrotyping, Stereotyping or Photo-Engraving 
Machinery without first giving us an opportunity to quote 
prices and tell you about the machines we manufacture. 





Winfield Actinic Ray Printing Lamp We will also furnish a list 

The best to be had. ; ‘ 

Send for booklet and prices. of concerns using our ma- 

chines, and request that pro- 
spective buyers write them for their opinion. 

We manufacture every kind of machine used by 

Printing Plate Makers, and each and every one is built 


on HONOR. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO. 


Headquarters for Photo-Engravers’ Supplies 


337-339 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Representative— UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
246 SUMMER STREET, Boston. 12 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YorK. Our Improved Daniels Planer 
Has micrometer adjustment and other good 
and valuable features. 




















Just received a supply of Penrose’s Pictorial Annual for 1907-08. Price, $2.50 by 
express prepaid. Send in your orders. 








\ 





The wonderfully quiet action of 
CHALLENGE-GORDONS 


is an indication of the care with which the 
details of construction are worked out. The 
cam-way is carefully milled. The extra large 
ink disc moves nearly one-fourth turn at each 
impression, with a scarcely perceptible sound. 
The roller tracks are so constructed that the 
rollers do not jump. The platen is counter- 
balanced, preventing both friction and knock- 
ing. It pays to buy the Challenge. Have 
you seen a circular and samples of work? 








Sold b y Manufactured by Salesroom and 


Dealers. | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,,, "277", 
Everywhere Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. Chicago 
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Cha: ndler & Price Gordon Press 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


It is built from ten to twenty per cent 
vier than the make of any 5 ead 
Platen Press of this t long 
dwell on the platen. AS. th Pinca | 
is simple an on. and so con- 
venient that the impression can be 
thrown = simply = touching the 
lever with the elbow, thus avoiding 
the necessity for letting go of the ~— 
and reaching for the lever. The ink 
plates are extra large, and every 
roller not only covers the entire form, 
but in traveling up the disc the bottom 
roller passes beyond the center of the 
disc, which is true only of the Chand 
ler & Bay —. be A an 
gears being cut by special machinery 
run — yoy ie rollers travel 
at a high 5; without jumping, 
because the angle of the disc and the 
track of the rollers on the bed are so 
machined as to avoid the annoyance 
and noise of the rollerleaving the track. 
am both positive and 
instantaneous ip -wheel is 
posi made of semi-steel and the race- 
is extra deep, giving a much 
wi r bearing surface than on other 
machines, and the cam-ways are so 
carefully cut that 4 do {not wear 
out unless oo neglect or abuse. 


ten are reinforced. 
















During the past 
twenty-one years 
more than 


30,000 
of 


The Chandler 
& Price 


Gordon Presses 

















































have been made, 
sold and delivered. 
We haveyetto hear 
of one defective. 


































THE CHANDLER & PRICE Cie.. Manufacturers 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















WE MANUFACTURE THE FINEST GRADES OF 


Onion-skin and Typewriter 
Papers 


and we are the leading manufacturers in the United States 


pera | for this class of papers en 


We also make a fine line of Light- 
weight Papers for Tablet Compa- 
nies and Manufacturing Stationers 























Printers and Stationers will not go astray if they ask their 
dealer for our papers. Our goods are handled by the leading 
houses of the country. Correspond with us. Get our 
samples, and let us prove our assertion as to 
the quality of the papers we manufacture 



























Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 

















prague Electric Compan 


527-531 West 34” Street. New York. 





2 2 


Printin 
































THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
The STANDARD Printing Machine of Printerdom 





THIS PRESS IS FAMOUS for its CONVENIENCE for the Printer, 
ECONOMY in Cost of Product, CAPABILITY and RIGIDITY. 


BECAUSE it is equipped with attachments that really enhance its usefulness. 
BECAUSE of its Speed, Adaptability and Scientific Construction. 
BUILT FOR THE FINEST QUALITY OF PRINTING, especially proc- 


ess color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the purchaser. 
STEADY, RELIABLE and EASY-RUNNING, the COTTRELL PRESS 


is universally known as a profit-making machine. 
SPEED 
Distinctiye ) RIGIDITY under impression 
Pees CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 
tne) DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing Presses 


41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WESTERLY, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘Representative in Mexico: 
U.S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Neuva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 
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UNAPPROACHABLE 





Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, 


Mo., and London, England. 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 


,, cellence. 


Printed matter and 


"any information desired 


can be had on appli- 
cation. 





HALF-TON ES 


_ can be proved on the 


RELIANCE 
PRESSES 


in the 
most simple 
and economical manner 


Ever try it ? 


mee Results: High-class 
proofs, small cost 





Seven sizes made, in- 
cluding the latest — 


“Our Baby” 
Bed 10x12”, Platen 8x10” 


SOLD BY THE MANUFACTURERS 





PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
126 West Jackson BLvp., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


KLIMSCH & CO., - FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE & CO., Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















The Printer Satisfied — 
His Customer Satisfied 


when he is pleased. The printer knows all these things too. Here’s just 
one evidence out of a thousand that speaks above a whisper: 


The man who buys printing knows a 
good job from a bad one. He knows 
the effect of good ink. He knows 


““ We accepted your ‘Guarantee’ offer, have used the Ink, and now send you an order 
for more BOXER BLACK. 
We have used nearly a// makes, but your BOXER BLACK fills our long-felt want. 
It has the right body, the staying gloss, and what is more, 
it pleases my customers.” 


Our Guarantee 
TO ANY PRINTER sending us an order 
for BOXER BLACK: We Agree to pay 
charges both ways upon failure to find the 
quality other than advertised. 





Suppose you give us atrial order. Spring 
work is a good time to test cut Ink. It’s 
worth your consideration. 


id 











t | 
| SEND FOR Our NEw SPECIMEN Book | 


The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


BRANCH HOUSES 


61-63 PtyMouTH PLace . . . CHICAGO 
606 COMMERCIAL Place . NEW ORLEANS 











MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Ah raise mah voice ter sing 


OWN Cuts 


The printer, the publisher 
and the designer should learn 
to make Chalk Plate cuts. 


Our system is simple and 
inexpensive. The Weather 
Bureau Maps are made on 
our Chalk Plates. The daily 
papers printed on the big 
ocean steamboats use Chalk 
Plates. The leading daily 
newspapers use our system. 


Note what little capi- 
tal it requires to equip a 
complete outfit. 
Complete equipment for 5 x8 in. 
plates - - - - - 
Complete equipment for 8 x ro in. 
plates - - - - - 55.00 


Including apparatus for stereotyping illustrations as well as ordinary 
stereotyping. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


62-64 Ludgate Hill, 304 N. Third Street, 
London, E.C., Eng. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$42.00 





“Iuks with a World-wide Reputation” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 


Specialties: 


I k he bing tats) 
or making tints 
n s Ink Softener 
Gloss Compound 
and Solvine (for removing 
dened ink from presses, 
rollers and forms) 


Kast & Ehinger’s 
erman Tusche 


Colors Brown annie 


owder 


Letterpress 
Lithographic 
Lichtdruck 
Bookbinders’ 
Tin-Printers’ 
Celluloid Printing 
Copying 

Cover and Cameo Paste Dryers 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 


The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 
DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Alb Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Buiiding ells Building 











SPECIALISTS 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SAMPLES FREE 
SEND - FOR: THEM 
: STEEL DIE EMBOSSING AND 
COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
x AND PRIN TING = 
PES UCSEN eetotin BPAN ED Blot y EDDING INVITATIONS 
Aprvoativ AEB arc e kos Ne 


STATIONERS ENGRAVING Co. 


14:7 FIFTH AVENUE :: CHICAGO 








HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End - Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 














"Royal Worcester” 


The Best Enameled 
Blotting 





Our popular brands of plain 
Blotting are 


blotting 


Sold by leading Paper Dealers 
everywhere 


Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 
RICHMOND, VA., U.S.A. 


Largest makers of Blotting exclusively in the World! 


“Standard” 


“Imperial” r 
“Sterling” 








FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A Mopern OuTFiIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 


241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















“THE STANDARD” 
MOTORS 


Convenient, easily attached, splendidly constructed, 
durable Motors and Speed Controllers 
for printing machinery 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








‘Do you 


THE SEAL OF THE 


: 
/AINERTISERS APPROVAL 


A SIGN OF SATISFACTION. 


Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 
open and Prompt Service 
our Catalogue Work, your Ad 


ples gns, Half-tones and Engravin S? 


OF COURSE You Do! 


THEN LET US HELP You. 


ee Nos.,Randolph.747-748 .Auto.6940. , 


‘seal 
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DEXTER 
FEEDING MACHINES 


The Dexter Automatic Printing-press Feeder. 


With a Dexter Pile Feeder you can put into the machine at one 
loading about a full day’s run, and consequently overcome the necessity 
of laying up small lifts. 


We do not advise the purchase of feeding machines unless we are 
satisfied a gain of 10 to 25 per cent in production can be accomplished. 








cacao’ «=6— sD KX TER FOLDER CO.  tax'reancisco 
































DEXTER 
FOLDING MACHINES 


The Dexter Three-fold Parallel Folder. 
Folds 8, 12 and 16 pages in gangs. 


Our line of Parallel Folders and of attachments to regular machines | 
for the making of parallel folds is most extensive and complete. 


They are built for folding either the long way or short way of the 
sheet as desired, and are equipped with slitters for cutting into as many 


sections as needed. 


Folders of every description. 








S A LE §& A GENTS 





Great Britain and Europe 
T.W.& C. B. Sueripan Co., London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory — PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Southern Agents—J. H. ScHRoeTER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 









































There’s a difference 


between 


Good Electrotypes and 
Poor Electrotypes 


but 
There’s no difference 


in the Price 


TRY THE 
BEUSTER SYSTEM 


Good a 
THE BEUSTER 


ELECTROTYPING CO. 
371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Phone, Auto. 8657. 











Phone, Harrison 2657. 








HUBER’S COLORS 
IN USE SINCE 1780 











J. M. HUBER 
113-115 Vine STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 
133 PearL STREET, . Boston, Mass. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . Cuicaco, ILL. 
233 SouTH FIFTH STREET, . PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PRINTING 








The steady growth in demand for J.M.Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated theestablishment 
of theabovementioned branches. Customersin 
the near-by territories will do well to order Inks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M.HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Main Office, 275 Water Street, NEW YORK 
Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











































Size, 4%=x9 





New Carver Automatic 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


Contains more POINTS 
OF MERIT than any other 
machine of the kind in the 
market. 

An investigation will prove it. 


C.R. CARVER CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Canadian Agents 
MILLER & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agents 
SOUTHERN Type & MACHINERY Co., 
239 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents 
Parsons Brotuers, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 





































PEERLESS JOB PRESS 


The press having more up-to-date improvements than any other on to-day’s market 








“That smooth, 
oe Would you ask for better Proof? 


DowacaIAc, MICH., June 9, 1906. 


THE PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK: 
Dear Sirs,—All the work on the enclosed blotters was done on one of your 
10 x 15 jobbers, which was sold to E. H. Spoor about twenty-three years ago 
and has been in constant use in the Repud/ican office ever since. It has made 
literally millions of impressions, those fora single year, July 1903 to 1904, being 
over a million. We have a small office, but try to do some high-grade work, 
and find that the Peerless is equal-to the demand made. We can not see but 
what it does just as good work as it ever did. : ; ae 
We write this testimonial upon our own initiative simply because it is a 
pleasure to say a good word for a worthy machine. 
With the best of wishes for the Peerless, we are 
Very truly yours, 
REPUBLICAN PRINTING CO. 
H. E. AGNEw, Manager. 


Constructed substantially. Built to stand the test. High speed—no noise—no jar—is easily operated. Remember we have 
been building these machines for over thirty years, and each year have improved its mechanism. 
If you want a perfect job press, let us send you our illustrated catalog telling you all about the six sizes. 











PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S.A. 
BUILDERS OF THE PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 
Builders of the Cranston Newspaper Presses. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS Lieber’s and A-B-C sth Edition Codes. 




















U 











Acme 


ACME [Bx 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE (fitin 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market’’ 














Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. lz 
500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 





























THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








—s | 


V3 a 
Cit py guepl ae 
SSS Fae COLESE i Ae, 


No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
35X48 to 14x21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to 
see much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appre- 
ciate the value of these differences. ‘The man in the bindery, however, who runs the 
machine, who has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another 
and who is with the machine day to day, year in and year out —— HE KNOWS. 

His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 

The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine 
line. It sells on merit and on a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The price 1s in the machine 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 




















486 Pages Now Ready 


VOLUME II. 


~The GRAPHICARTS 
AND CRAFTS. 
——_ HOON 1908 


The American Process Year,Book 486 Pages 


g An Annual Review of The Engraving, Print- pie 10 — oe 
. e es; o e e 
ing and Allied Industries. cD Oy mm gilded: t cokae comma 


The Inland Printer Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SEE OTHER SIDE 









THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
PRODUCES THE WORLD’S BEST WORK 


HIS ANNUAL REVIEW contains numerous examples of the finest American color-plate making, 
commercial drawing and engraving, typography and printing. 4, A liberal and technical educa- 
tion for those engaged or interested in the reproductive section of the Graphic Arts. 





















G, Should be in the hands of every printer, engraver, illustrator and designer wishing to keep time 
with present-day progress. Numerous practical articles and demonstrations in process engraving, and 
all other departments of a complete printing establishment. 









THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
AND CRAFTS.aazz 
YEAR BOOK-1908 



















VOLUME II. VOLUME II. 
Now Now 
Ready. Ready. 


e 
Deckle edges. Top edge gilded. Bound in full leather. Text 
486 Pages, os xX 10 inches. printed upon Strathmore-Japan. A book that will stand 


handling without falling to pieces. 









Special contributions of Color-Plate Printing, Designing and Engraving by 30 of the 
best concerns in the country. 


150 Full Page Illustrations printed upon coated, and antique paper stocks, hot stamped 
and plain, in from ONE to NINE COLORS, from line zinc, wood cut, half- 
tone, metzograph, lithograph, and various other processes. 


12 of the best Art Wood Engravings cut; six of which are now published for the 
first time. All masterpieces of modern wood engraving. 

28 Facsimiles of Wood Cuts showing the Evolution of Wood Engraving from the 
14th century to the present day. 


Specially Designed, Title Page, eight Chapter Headings and Initial Letters, all printed 
in different color schemes. 
ORDER AT ONCE IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO BE DISAPPOINTED. 





















Price $5.00, express prepaid. 486 pages of technical matter worthy of preservation. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 

















Improved Automatic Card Press | | Parsons Trading Co. 


We call our press the ‘‘IMPROVED”’ because in its con- 
struction we improved upon the weak points of the present 
presses. It is made with advantageous features not to be 
found in other presses. > 


(INCORPORATED 1907) 





nll APER MERCHANTS 
No Hi Absolutty AND EXPORTERS 


Noiseless. 











complicated _ 
parts. ‘ 
Automatic 


Feeder. 20 Vesey Street - - - New York 
Self-Inker. 


Made for 
rapid 


printing. Successors to 


Parsons Brothers 


will carry on the business of the late 
firm in its several branches as before, 
under the sole charge of the under- 
THIS NEWEST AUTOMATIC PRESS is built on substantial lines; signed, who own the entire stock of the 


by no means a toy. Is made to operate by hand or mechanical power, 


and can b by small motor with great success. Prints 12, d 
per hour from postal size down. Perfect register for two-color printing. new Company. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, GET OUR PLANS. Start a Card-Print- 
ing Office. There’s money in it for you. There’s a hundred kinds of 
jobwork to be handled on this press. WILLIAM H. PARSONS 
On oghitige gaa sod Nattowsl Business Show, Fee 
° ° ne S xht thes ress In fu 
cpatinicn, oe visit our Pasay Goes * stl - MARSELIS C. PARSONS 
MINIATURE PRINTING PRESS CO. ee ee 


153-159 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Sommer’, 5088 

















C. W.Seaward Company 


251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LINOTYPE PARTS 
AND SUPPLIES 



































Prices the lowest. Quality inferior to none. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


A SAMPLE OF OUR PRICES 


Universal Mold Liners, 
ON a 
Guaranteed Spaceband repairing, each, 








Investigate our new, patented GAS GOVERNOR. Sold on thirty days’ trial. 
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Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model 1, T'wo-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 


a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. o. b. Chicago 














Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. | This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. Q If you want other model 
Linotypes, write us. We may have what you want. 











We have an Exclusive Special License 


to use patented attachments in rebuilding Linotype machines. @ All parts used by 
us in rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company, and are made in the UNITED STATES. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing 
Linotype machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 


























Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL S. MENAMIN, 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 


























Fairfield Covers 


oe ia HEY seem to have the necessary backbone 
Hy oe 








“ATIS to properly carry and protect a heavy book,” 
— D) said the advertising manager of one of the 
ZA best journals, on which the stock had been 
used continuously for six months of last year. Also “‘after 
two or three months’ wear the cover was as good as when 


printed.” @@ This experience is the experience of many; 


not entirely on account of the “backbone,” yet mainly so. 
The other advantages are apparent on sight. € Our sam- 
ple book shows the thirty-six items. If you haven’t one, it 
will be worth your while to get one. @ We have just dis- 
tributed to all on our list our 1908 calendar. It is of prac- 
tical value in many ways. If you are a responsible printer _ 
or buyer of printing, we will send a copy on request. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 


**QUALITY COUNTS ”’ 











Sheridan’s New Model 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP 
Built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK .. . .. . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO... . ... 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON .. 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book-sewing Machines 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter 

















a 


A PRINTER FROM MISSOURI 


WANTED A 


TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


HE LOOKED AT THEM ALL, THEN 


BOUGHT A SCOTT 


BECAUSE HE FOUND IT 
GAVE AN UNYIELDING IMPRESSION 


AND 


REGISTERED TO A HAIR 





YOU SHOULD DO LIKEWISE 








NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 

CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block q ter cott O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 112 N. Fourth Street e 
BOSTON OFFICE, . . ..7 Water Street e e 

Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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Nattianie Moles 
Wy 


ae 


FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
: and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


forsee a, ea oy ye je, rr 


| 


FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘ on.’’ 


EF. C. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building 28 READE STREET Works 


CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


Gluing Machine 


No. 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 





E. C. FULLER COMPANY 
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NOW READY FOR THE MARKET 


THE CANADIAN 


Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


Model No. 4 








Fitted with 
New Patent 
Automatic 
Magazine 
Quick-change 
Attachment 


Two 
Magazines 
Both 
Full Size 
with 
Two 
Fall 
Fonts of 
Two-Letter 


Matrices 


In less than 
a Minute 
other 
Magazines 
containing 
Entirely 
Different 
Faces can be 
Substituted 
by the 
Operator for 
those in 
use 
Without Any 
Lifting 
Whatever 





THE FASTEST DOUBLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPE IN THE WORLD 
Price $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


One keyboard of only 90 keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity only limited by the speed of the 
operator. WE INVITE COMPARISON WITH THE DOUBLE MAGAZINE LINOTYPE 
BUILT AND SOLD BY THE AMERICAN COMPANY 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
| TORONTO, CANADA 























CANADIAN TESTIMONIA 
The Times 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
HAMILTON, CANADA, January 8, 1908. 





Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited, 70 York Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


GENTLEMEN,— In reply to your communication under date of the 6th instant, we beg to sa 
that the 14-point quick-change machine installed in this office recently is giving every eatiallaation, 
its work being above the average, and there has not been a minute lost since the power was 
attached. The changing of the magazine from the front is very convenient, the traveler doing the 
lifting and the carrying, there being no danger of the magazine falling on the keyboard, and 
requires less than a minute in making the change. 

The machine is invaluable in composing of advertisements, headings, etc., it runs very smoothly 
and accurately and in our opinion little is left to be desired in the production of a perfect Lino- 
type machine. 

We are using 10-point American and 8-point English matrices (two-letter) and are well 
pleased with the way the two makes cast on the mold. Yours very truly, 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY, 
Per R. B. FERRIE. 








LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY EVENING PAPER IN CANADA, EXCEPTING EVENING PAPERS PUBLISHED IN MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


T. H. Purpom, K. C., President Established 1863 
R. D. MILLAR, Business Mgr. The Dondon Avdbertis The wees 2 reer Co. 
Printers and Publishers 
TWO EDITIONS DAILY. WEEKLY. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. LoNDON, CANADA, December 31, 1907. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

Dear Sirs,— The 14-point quick-change machines that have been installed in the composing- 
room by your machinist are to-day running splendidly. 

The facility with which a eye of face is made makes this type of machine a valuable 
adjunct to a room where a variety of faces is required. 


Wishing you the compliments of the season. Yours truly, R. D. Mrtuar, 
Business Manager. 











To Inventors 





We are prepared to purchase any useful 
inventions covering improvements on Linotype 


Machines for the UNITED STATES, SOUTH and 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CANADA and EUROPE. 


Do not sell your invention to any one else 
before submitting it to us. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 


70-72 YORK STREET, FORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“‘TORTYPE,’?’ TORONTO 
| 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


Vou. XL. No. 5. 


FEBRUARY, 1908. 


$3.00 per year, in advance. 
TERMS Sa. on $3.85 per year. 
Canada, $3.60 per year. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD PROCESS ENGRAVER. 


NO. I.— BY CHAS. E. DAWSON. 


WAX ENGRAVING. 


N looking back upon the past 
y ‘| my earliest recollection of 
Ks | matters connected with proc- 
“| ess engraving dates to about 
A 1872, when I was twelve 
‘An years of age. My father, 














He s8\| Henry Dawson, was the well- 
G | i known English 














landscape 
painter. My two oldest broth- 

=! ers were artists also. We 
lived in a fine old mansion in the then extreme 
western suburbs of London. But, alas! the march 
of progress and city expansion has devoured the 
charming old residence with its extensive grounds 
surrounded by a solid nine-foot brick wall in true 
old English style. By the way, these walls served 
other purposes than merely to keep the home pri- 
vate; stone fruit trees were trained over the sur- 
face and the bricks served to retain the heat of 
the sun’s rays. They also formed a background 
for the century-old shrubberies composed of all 
kinds of evergreens, many of them brought from 
foreign lands by wandering members of the fam- 
ilies residing there generation after generation. 
This old mansion had quite a colony of outbuild- 
ings around, also extensive glass houses devoted 
to the raising of grapes and such like. These 
houses and buildings formed the nucleus of our 
process plant and our first copying quarters were 
the greenhouses mentioned. 

The way of my brothers taking up process- 
work was this: they had done some copper intag- 
lio etching from time to time and had got a small 
press on which they proved their own plates. 
This experience formed the basis of the future 
gravure business which sprang into being some 
years later. My brother Alfred had also done 
considerable drawing on wood for the “ Garden,” 











then conducted by Mr. Charles Robinson. While 


‘engaged on this work he conceived the idea of 


making the drawing in the manner of a copper 
etching, but instead of producing an intaglio 
printing surface, to raise the blank portions 
between the lines and so secure a relief printing 
block. He ultimately employed a brass plate 
coated with paraffin wax. The obtaining of a 
suitable quality of this wax was a matter of 
extreme difficulty, as at that time the only use it 
was put to was the making of candles. Fortu- 
nately, the qualities required and introduced in 
order to improve the candles, also coincided with 
its process requirements and it became possible 
to obtain wax of a composition which gave good 
adhesion to the metal and a clean, crisp, cutting 
quality, enabling the chips and shavings produced 
by the act of drawing to be easily removed by 
means of a brush, without injury to the fine 
remaining portions. In order to render the draw- 
ing more clearly visible and to render its appear- 
ance similar to the subsequent print, the brass 
plate was blackened before being coated with 
wax, by a solution of nitrate of silver, while the 
“ ground’ was prepared by the admixture with 
paraffin wax having a melting point of about 
140° F. with a white pigment. The composition 
of this pigment was a matter of much difficulty, 
as should it be too heavy it would settle down or 
sink, during the coating of the plate, and so pre- 
vent the wax from properly adhering. At first a 
tungstate of lead was prepared as being the finest 
and most flocculent preparation. This we used to 
make ourselves by making a solution of lead ace- 
tate and one of soda tungstate, to which litharge 
had been added. These solutions were made with 
hot water and separately. When cooled they were 
mixed, being thoroughly stirred the while. The 
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result was a thick sort of whitewash which was 
filtered and washed several times, to remove the 
free salts, and dried. The mixture with the par- 
affin was effected by means of a common paint 
mill kept hot by gas. Now this white proved 
pretty successful, but it possessed one undesir- 
able quality — it was sensitive to light, and after 
a plate had been exposed to light for some time 
became quite dark colored. This was a disadvan- 
tage and ultimately we used the best zinc white 
as later obtainable on the market. These pre- 
pared plates we used to send all over the country 
packed with a stout board having a soft pad of 
flannel interposed between it and the wax face. 
The only firm from whom we could be sure of 
obtaining high-grade paraffin wax was Price’s 
Candle Company, and we must have dealt with 
this firm for over thirty years. 

The drawing was made through this prepared 
wax ground by means of a steel point or stylus, 
of a triangular section, having a flat end which 
was ground to an angle at the point. This formed 
a triangle also, so producing a line of the same 
width, no matter in which direction the tool was 
moved. A set of drawing points varying in width 
of line was used and a copper instrument called 
a “mender ” enabled incorrect work to be erased; 
this instrument being heated in a gas flame was 
used to restore the wax to a level surface and fill 
in incorrect lines. For mechanical work a ruling- 
tool was used, a set of which correspond in width 
of lines produced with the freehand set. An out- 
line sketch was transferred to the wax surface as 
a guide for the artist by various methods. One 
way was to make a sketch on thin, smooth paper 
in reverse with a soft black lead-pencil and to 
transfer this to the wax surface by placing face 
down on the plate and rubbing the black all over 
with a smooth surface or burnisher. Another 
was to make a sketch right way round and after 
preparing the back of the sketch with red chalk 
or black lead to trace over the lines, so trans- 
ferring the drawing onto the wax just as a car- 
bon copy is taken. In the case of maps we some- 
times used to prepare, in later years, a photo- 
litho transfer reversed and transfer this to the 
plate in a litho press. Ruled tints, either straight 
or wavy lines, could be readily produced by a 
ruling machine in conjunction with handwork in 
sky effects and sea tints; a comb tool, having a 
series of etching points arranged side by side, of 
varying “pitch” or spacing, could also be used 
with good effect. 

Having the drawing ready, the next thing was 
to raise the ‘‘ whites ” or spaces between the lines 
sufficiently to prevent “ smudging.” This proved 
the greatest practical difficulty and the only satis- 
factory method ever devised was the “ building ” 
of these spaces by hand, using a special copper 
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tool or “building pen.” This tool eventually 
resulted in a coil of copper wire surrounding a 
stout piece of round copper, 14, inch in diameter, 
in which was a groove containing a twin steel 
wire “nib” from the point of which the melted 
wax flowed. This tool at once contained a storage 
of heat and wax and at the same time the melted 
wax would not flow until the “nib” touched the 
wax surface of the plate. It was a great advan- 
tage to have the building wax of as low a melting 
temperature as possible; we used 110° F. It can 
readily be imagined that this building process 
was one calling for considerable personal skill and 
much practice, and even in the most expert hands 
relatively slow. Many attempts were made to 
devise an automatic system, such as heated rollers 
coated with some absorbent material, but no reli- 
able results were obtained and the old building 
process was continued up to the end. If a satis- 
factory system could be devised overcoming these 
difficulties, the old process would probably receive 
a new impetus. 

After the building was completed, the surface 
was finally smoothed over and the whites which 
were too small to call for building were rendered 
higher and rounded in profile, by passing rapidly 
over the wax face a small, sharp gas flame. This 
process was called “ singeing”’ and also required 
a steady nerve, as the whole thing could be spoilt 
in an instant. 

The plate was now handed to the electrotyper, 
who proceeded to blacklead it preparatory to plac- 
ing it in the copper bath. In hot weather, trouble 
was frequently experienced owing to the black- 
lead adhering too freely to the somewhat sticky 
surface of the paraffin wax, caused by oil exuding 
from the wax. This was overcome by treating 
the raw surface of the “ built ” plate with a mix- 
ture of blacklead in alcohol and water. A thin 
paste of this solution was brushed over the face 
with a fine camel’s-hair brush and washed off by 
a strong jet of water, after which the plate 
was dried in warm boxwood sawdust, carefully 
brushed and then blackleaded in the usual man- 
ner. The process lent itself readily to the produc- 
tion of maps particularly, owing to the fact that 
original type could be pressed into the ground 
after the drawing was completed, so producing a 
far superior result to the best wood engraving and 
at a fraction of the cost. To do this, the drawn 
plate was placed on a metal-topped water bath 
kept at a suitable temperature. This depended on 
the heat of the weather, but was about 110° to 
120° when operating on a “ ground” melting at 
140° F. A metal straight-edge slid on parallel 
supports at each end of.the bath, keeping the 
straight-edge just clear of the wax surface. This 
straight-edge had a vertical face about 34 inch 
wide on which the small brass “chases” slid 
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which contained the type forming the name to be 
inserted. The “foot” of the type rested against 
a projecting face covered with rubber to insure 
every type being pressed down to the metal plate 
under the wax. Widely spaced names were 
impressed one letter at a time. In case of subse- 
quent alterations a small section could be redrawn 
and inserted in the electro very readily, and owing 
to actual type being used to impress the names, 
small insertions of original type could be used, 
making a perfect match with the rest of the 
names. 

This process my brothers H. T. and Alfred 
Dawson patented under the name of “ Typo- 
graphic Etching” and organized a private com- 
pany bearing that name. This was about the first 
process company in existence, if not actually the 
first really doing practical business, and they had 
their first office at No. 3 Queen’s Square, West- 
minster, London, where my father at that time 
had a London studio. This square is now called 
Queen Anne’s Gate, and is one of the historic 
spots of London. They subsequently, about 1873 
or 1874, moved their office to No. 23 Farringdon 
street, in order to be nearer the printing and pub- 
lishing center, and here the firm remained till 
about 1886, when it removed to No. 3 Ludgate 
Circus. 

When first starting, my brothers used to get 
their electrotyping done outside, but this proved 


unsatisfactory from one cause or another, trade 
jealousy counting somewhat, and they resolved to 


undertake this branch themselves. Now electro- 
typing was a trade by itself and its secrets 
restricted to those who had served an apprentice- 
ship to it, so that they had to find it all out by 
themselves. However, being all trained, tech- 
nical men, with a scientific education, this was all 
mastered in due course and then they built a 
works of their own, adjoining the old homestead 
and next door to the house of Hogarth, the 
great painter, so the works was called “ Hogarth 
Works,” and here we remained, enlarging from 
time to time until our sun set. The causes lead- 
ing to this termination, after being in business 
from about 1872 till 1904, will be treated of later 
as forming an economic feature to a subsequent 
article. 

Our electrotyping department was on what 
would now be considered very old-fashioned lines: 
We used to deposit by means of the old “ Smee” 
battery and, excepting the circular saw and facing 
lathe, everything was done by hand, and I well 
remember that “ shooting round ” some hundreds 
of blocks by means of a side plane of iron weigh- 
ing some fourteen pounds tended to produce 
biceps of no mean order. We used rolled zinc 
plates amalgamated with mercury for the nega- 
tive element, and I once got well poisoned while 
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distilling the mercury from the waste ends, but 
afterward we used copper-wire baskets, by which 
means we were enabled to use up the last frac- 
tion of zinc, the mercury falling to the bottom of 
the battery trough. The positive plates were 
platinized silver mounted in hard rubber frames; 
this battery in practice proved very satisfactory 
and could be managed by quite ordinary labor, 
and as one thousand square inches of work per 
day was about our output it answered perfectly. 

As a map-engraving process this old wax- 
plate system still survives in various forms, and 
is likely to, as the resulting copper electro pos- 
sesses a smooth, clean printing quality fully equal 
to wood, and far superior to the best zinc etching. 
It also duplicates to perfection from the same 
reason. For open or pretty large scale mechan- 
ical diagrams, it is equally suitable, but for 
intricate sectional engineering work, it is so much 
easier to work on an enlarged scale on paper and 
afterward to reduce by camera and etch on zinc. 

As regards artistic, original drawings, I still 
think the process has a future. In my time few 
artists were trained to draw in line, as they were - 
nearly all “ wood” artists and accustomed to use 
broad washes, in contrast to the line drawings 
used by the early wood cutters, which the 
engraver had to translate into line. Now, how- 
ever, with so many artists using line drawings 
there should be quite a field for it, and I well 
remember some splendid examples which gained 
many medals in years past. Possibly I may be 
able to obtain one of these original blocks at some 
future date, which will enable my readers to judge 
for themselves. 

My next article will deal with the “ Swelled 
Gelatin ” process, which my brothers also brought 
to perfection. This was a purely photographic 


process. (To be continued.) 





MARBLED COLORS. 


The Hoechst Farbwerke has patented a very original 
process for dyeing marble hues on paper and on textiles 
generally. The dye bath is a stream of slow-running 
water through which the fabric is passed, while at the 
same time dye solutions are introduced in drops or in thin 
streams according to the amount required. They are then 
taken up by the material before they have time to. mix 
with the bath or with one another. The effect produced 
varies, of course, almost to an infinite extent. It depends 
upon the chemical affinity between the material being dyed 
and particular dyes, on the concentration of the solutions 
used, and upon the relative positions of the orifices sup- 
plying them to the bath. If necessary, the colors pro- 
duced can be fixed by steaming or by mordanting either 
before or after the dyeing process, according to circum- 
stances. It will be observed that this method is on a 
totally different principle from that on which paper is now 
marbled for bookbinders and others, which depends on the 
use of oil colors insoluble in water and floating upon its 
surface, the various colors being distributed at the will 
of the marbler by stirring. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ART AND THE PRINTING CRAFT. 


NO. III.— BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


"7 ——jAHE compositor’s problem is that of 

ca ia placing upon a surface of given 

‘ia r| dimensions and texture an inscrip- 

=;71 tion setting forth certain words — 

the copy for the particular job 

required. His tools are types, rules 

and ornaments. These are his entire 

equipment; and since he does not usually design 

the types, his artistic factors are two—the 

choice of types and the plan by which he uses 
them. 

Once chosen, however, we may consider that 
_the types have become in his hands not tools, but 
their product, letters. The font in the case may 
then be looked upon as a series of letters of a 
given style, freely movable and variable in size, 
since he has only to choose from the series the 
size required by the copy. Rules may be looked 
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No. 1.— A portico of formal proportions. 


upon as lines, from which panels can be made. 
Lastly, ornaments are movable elements which 
the compositor may choose, place, and repeat, 
very much as though he were drawing the work 
instead of setting it up. These, then, are his 
artistic resources; not materially different, I 
think, from the simple factors which enter into 
the work of the architectural designer. 

The letters, of course, have their uses in archi- 
tecture; in fact, their character has been largely 
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determined by their architectural uses, and the 
best of them have been designed by architects. 
The lines, the fields or flat spaces, the ornaments 
-——all are elements of general design. 

These analogies, at one time or another, have 
probably been noticed by every thoughtful com- 
positor. But the conclusion to which they lead 
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No. 2.— The Arch of Titus. 








may have escaped him: in the use of the given 
elements, the art of architecture has developed 
far greater skill than that shown by the craft of 
printing. 

True, the medium is not the same; we are 
only speaking of analogies. But in the use of the 
materials named — letters, lines and ornaments 
—there were great examples of style, achieve- 
ments as perfect as anything yet wrought by 
human hands, long before Gutenberg was born. 

It is not necessary, however, to go back to the 
ancients for our examples. Such research is 
usually dry, and we must take our information 
secondhand. It is easier and more agreeable to 
the temper of the living craftsman to study these 
matters in the work of our own day. It so hap- 
pens that, in the contemporary styles of building, 
we may find nearly all the tricks and some of the 
virtues of the ancients. Look about in any Amer- 
ican city. Here is a public library, yonder a new 
bank building. The chances are all in favor of 
the guess that one or the other will be found to 
be Classic (or Neo-Classic, as they call it), in 
style. And that means columns, with a frieze 
and entablature, more or less in the Greek man- 
ner. The chances are also that letters, severe 
roman capitals, have been used, not only for 
essential inscriptions but for ornament. 
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trade to use letters, so we may as well set about 
finding out the conditions under which he chooses 
them. 

In the first place, the builder uses letters in 
this way in obedience to a tradition; this tradi- 
tion, it may be noted in passing, is just about four 
times as old as the printing trade. Following it, 
great designers have done this sort of work, off 
and on, for twenty centuries, and the fruit of 
their efforts, the consensus of their choice, has 
come down to us. For that matter, it was in this 
very field that roman capitals were developed, 
and were brought to their highest perfection. 

So we are likely to observe that the letters on 
the buildings are frequently as good, and some- 
times better, than the types in our cases. Yet our 
types are the highest point we have reached, while 
the lettering of the builders is a mere accessory, 
an ornamental detail, of their work. 

The conditions under which these letters are 
used should be worthy of note. We find that in 
character the romans selected for stonework are 
of the plainest order. Look for them in types 
and you will find few examples of the style used. 
From this we may deduce that an essential dif- 
ference between the media has been recognized. 
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No. 3.— Modern portico. 


Clearly the architect considers that a word 
or a line of roman capitals, finely cut and per- 
fectly placed, is a thing of beauty. He believes 
that in certain surroundings the letters will deco- 
rate the wall more perfectly than a band of 
design, or a bit of sculpture, or anything else 
which he might devise for the purpose. It is his 
trade to make beautiful buildings — not ours; so 
we may assume that he is right. But it is our 


This is as it should be. But we may return to 
this phase of the matter when the surrounding 
conditions have been noted. 

Aside from the inscriptions, the Neo-Classic 
building will be found to carry little ornament, in 
the usual sense of the term. The columns are of 
course more ornamental than useful; but they are 
plain, severe, stately in character. Only in their 
capitals do we find carving or elaboration of any 
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No. 4.— Architectural tablet designed by McKim, Mead & White. 
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THE MCKEAN GATE 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH McKEAN STD LLD 
BORN AT IPSWICH MASSACHUSETTS 19 APRIL 1776 
DIED AT HAVANA CUBA 17 MARCH 1818 
A GRADUATE OF THIS COLLEGE 1794 


TEACHER OF YOUTH MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL 
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sort, unless the fluting of the shafts is to be so 
considered. And the capital is never more than 
one-tenth of the height of the column —a depth 
of ornamented space equal to one diameter; one 
part in ten of ornament — and all the rest line — 
brass rule, if you like to think of it so. 

But there is another use of ornament in which 
the builders have indulged. The bases of the col- 
umns, and the spaces of the entablature above, 
have been decorated with carefully wrought 
moldings, very simple in construction, but evi- 
dently considered a necessary feature of the style. 
Also there are a few very conventional borders — 
mostly geometrical frets or egg-and-dart orna- 
ment. It seems very simple, and surely there is 
not any great field for originality in a building 
of this type. Yet the type persists, and will con- 
tinue to be built, year in and out, through the 
ages. The reason is, of course, that the style is 
beautiful, that its laws are fairly known, and that 
it is suited to the most formal uses and the most 
stately places. 

Our attention was called to this building 
because of the use of letters upon it, and the use 
of letters is our special province in the world. 
But the letters were incidental — interesting to 
us as printers because they represented the opin- 
ion of a competent artist that letters are, in them- 
selves, ornament. But as we look into the matter 


No. 5.— Architectural tablet by McKim, Mead & White. 








we find that the man who set up this structure is 
using other elements with which we deal — lines 
and borders, for instance. We find that when he 
chooses a classic roman letter he is very likely to 
choose a certain style of architecture to go with it. 
Of course he thought of the letters last, and their 
style was to him inevitable. We think of them 
first; and should there not be something inevita- 
ble about the style in which we are to use them? 

From this point of view, the more severe 
forms of roman capitals are the most stately and 
formal elements which we possess. By analogy, 
if the architects are right, these letters should 
only be used with severe forms of ornament; with 
rules, and with such ornaments as may be looked 
upon as moldings, frets and the like. Remember 
the carved head of a Corinthian pillar, which is 
equal to one diameter, and its plain shaft, which 
is ten diameters in height. Perhaps this does not 
establish a principle in regard to the use of orna- 
ment with roman upper-case letters; but it sug- 
gests one, and an inspection of the best printing 
will bear it out. 

Turning this simple idea about we may apply 
it to a printing problem which starts from 
another premise. Assume that a piece of work is 
to be executed in the plainest style; let us sup- 
pose it to be a cover for @ book, and the design is 
one of simple paneling and formal proportions. 
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The same conditions will here apply to the selec- 
tion of the type, and the letter which is nearest to 
the classic style will serve far better than another. 
Look over your types. Will you use a black and 
crinkled modern freak in this panel? How would 
it look if it were carved in the stone above those 
Grecian pillars? The more perfect the rulework 
which you have planned, the more exacting the 
demand for a type which shall match it in dignity; 
and if you chance to be a true artist in your craft, 
you may even plan a thing for which no type will 
serve and find that you must set about drawing 
the letters yourself. 

At this point the practical man—the very 
practical man — breaks in upon our discussion. 
“Tf you have gone so far as that,” he says, “ you 
have gone too far.” He may be right. I merely 
submit that until the practical printer uses his let- 
ters as well as the architects use them, he has not 
wholly mastered his craft. So long as this is true, 
he is not in a position to neglect the principles 
which he must overlook in every artistic building 
he passes on his way to work. 

It is freely admitted that the actual similarity 
between building and printing is not often easy to 
see. The one is a structural art, dealing with 
materials in three dimensions; the other is a sur- 
face craft, appealing almost entirely by the eye. 
The difference is fundamental. Yet a weaver of 
cloth may learn facts about color from a painter, 
and when it comes to the weaving of a tapestry 
the two may work together. 

So we find a middle ground between the works 
of the builders (which may give the printer a 
wealth of suggestions but no hint as to their con- 
crete application), and the works of the printers 
themselves. These stepping-stones we find in the 
special works in the building art which deal with 
inscriptions as their prime object. 

If you will study a drawing of the arch of 
Titus, for example, it will be easy to translate 
many of its characteristics into terms of print. 
Aside from the detail, is there not a suggestion in 
the shape as a whole — an inscription in a panel, 
supported by a paneled triptych? 

In simpler form we come upon many tablets, 
inscriptions upon tombs and columns, brasses 
executed in the high tide of the Renaissance in 
Italy, pieces of artistic workmanship which we 
can never match with types, but which become a 
source of continual inspiration to us as soon as we 
begin to understand them. These tablets, whether 
you find them in books or upon buildings, will 
usually show the same reserve in ornament which 
we observed in the Classic style of building. 
Their decoration is limited, perhaps, to a beauti- 
ful molding or fret as a border; to the use of 
simple and conventional rosettes; a fine propor- 


tion of lettered space of plain space; and lastly, 
to the letters themselves. 

In such a case we have a piece of work which 
impresses the eye very much as a piece of print- 
ing does —as a flat surface bearing an inscrip- 
tion. Of course the printer deals with black on 
white, and the question of tone comes into his 
work, so that he can seldom adapt from the tab- 
let or inscription directly. But the considerations 
of character, of proportion, of style and degree of 
ornamentation — all these are virtually the same. 

The compositor having in mind the mechanical 
perfection of his types, can easily find fault with 
the execution of the stonecutter, even where the 
architect’s design has been accurately rendered. 
That is his first impulse. But if he will stop to 
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No. 6.— Cover in type and rules, suggested by architectural motives. 


consider, he will find that this freedom has given 
the builder an advantage in another way. The 
compositor comes, after a time, to delight in the 
beauty of letters so used; and from this it is but 
a step to a concept of style, in which the best 
work of the printing-press can not differ rad- 
ically from the best work of the builder. 


(To be continued.) 





SENTIMENTAL TOWN NAMES. 


The men who christened a lot of Oklahoma towns must 
have been a sentimental set, if the number named after 
girls is an index. For example: Ada, Bessie, Maud, 
Kittie, ete— Democrat, Ada, Oklahoma. 
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THE *“*GOOD ENOUGH” HABIT. 


BY XENO W. PUTNAM. 


—PSHERE is a dangerous little moth, 
la TY with a colony of which a great many 

: | offices are equipped, that will eat 
1 almost as many holes in a man’s 
business standing in the course of 
time as bad checks or unredeemed 
promises. It may be called the 
“good enough ” habit. 

A circular is in the course of preparation. 
Because it will interfere a little with some other 
duty, with getting home early, or with some 
anticipated pleasure, that last reading or revi- 
sion is hastily made or possibly dispensed with 
entirely, the circular pronounced “ good enough ” 
and sent to the printer lacking in that last ounce 
of vital energy or careful preparation which 
makes up the difference between success and 
failure. Result, it pleases but does not convince 
and it renders the next circular from that house 
a little less welcome. The moth has eaten a hole 
in the future interest felt in that concern’s litera- 
ture. 

Perhaps the subject matter of the circular 
has been properly prepared. To save a little in 
the cost of production a cheaper grade of paper is 
substituted for that which common sense says 
ought to be used. The circular is pretty good; 
still it don’t show up just right and leaves an 
unfavorable impression behind it to prejudice 
against its successors. ‘“ Good enough ” has eaten 
another hole. 

A skilled assistant is turned down because he 
wants a little too much money for his skill and an 
inferior man put in his place; not just the best 
person in the world for it, perhaps, but “ good 
enough.” Soon there will be a lot of new holes 
eaten in the business fabric; the same old moth at 
work again. 

Even the management of a commercial mat- 
ter is slighted just a little with the excuse that it 
is being looked after “ good enough.” Perhaps 
it is, but an important contract is lost because of 
the apparent slackness. 

A letter is sent out half prepared and more 
than half queered by its cheap stationery. It 
may be good enough, but the hole it leaves behind 
in the business impression it occasions prevents 
the extension of the credit that is asked and looks 
verily like the work of the same old moth. 

There was a time when almost anything that 
answered the purpose was “good enough.” 
There is not any such time now and very few busi- 
ness concerns of standing that will tolerate the 
good-enough principle in another house. That 
the best is none too good was never more in fash- 
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ion with the sort of business men and business 
houses that are worth dealing with than it is 
to-day. 


MARK TWAIN ORGANIZED FIRST SYNDICATE. 

At a dinner of the Pleiades Club, New York, December 
29, Mark Twain told how he and a friend organized the 
first newspaper syndicate in Washington. 

“T was then under contract for my ‘ Innocents Abroad,’ 
but did not have a cent to live on while I wrote it. So I 
went to Washington to do a little journalism. There I met 
an equally poor friend, William Davidson, who had not a 
single vice, unless you call it a vice in a Scot to love 
Scotch. Together we devised the first and original news- 
paper syndicate, selling two letters a week to twelve news- 
papers and getting $1 a letter. That $24 a week would 
have been enough for us if we had not had to support the 
jug. 

“ But there was a day when we felt that we must have 
$3 right away, $3 at once. That was how I met the Gen- 
eral. It doesn’t matter now what we wanted so much 
money at one time for, but that Scot and I did occasion- 
ally want it. The Scot sent me out one day to get it. He 
had a great belief in Providence, that Scottish friend of 
mine. 

“JT had given up trying to find the money lying about, 
and was in a hotel lobby in despair, when I saw a beauti- 
ful unfriended dog. The dog saw me, too, and at once we 
became acquainted. Then General Miles came in, admired 
the dog, and asked me to price it. I priced it at $3. He 
offered me an opportunity to reconsider the value of the 
beautiful animal, but I refused to take more than Provi- 
dence knew I needed. The General carried the dog to his 
room. 

“Then came in a sweet little middle-aged man, who at 
once began looking around the lobby. 

“Did you lose a dog?’ I asked. He said he had. 

“¢T think I could find it,’ I volunteered, ‘for a small 
sum.’ 

“¢ How much?’ he asked. And I told him $3. 

“He urged me to accept more, but I did not wish to 
outdo Providence. Then I went to the General’s room and 
asked for the dog back. He was very angry, and wanted 
to know why I had sold him a dog that did not belong to 
me. 

“¢That’s a singular question to ask me, sir,’ I replied. 
‘Didn’t you ask me to sell him? You started it.’ And he 
let me have him. I gave him back his $3 and returned the 
dog, collect, to its owner. That second $3 I carried home to 
the Scot, and we enjoyed it, but the first $3, the money I 
got from the General, I would have had to lend.”— Editor 
and Publisher. 





SOME OF THE TRIALS OF WRITERS. 

Writers will be grateful to Professor Lounsbury, of 
Yale, for calling general attention to some of the difficul- 
ties of English grammar with which they have constantly 
to struggle in their desire to avoid obscurity and be correct 
at the same time. In Harper’s Magazine for February 
Professor Lounsbury takes up the use of “ whose” as a 
relative pronoun referring to inanimate objects, and justi- 
fies its use, since nothing better can be devised. He dis- 
cusses the use of the singular pronoun with the word 
“ everybody,” as in, “ There everybody met his friends.” 
This is manifestly inadequate, and “ his or her friends ” is 
clumsy. Jane Austen, writes the professor, avoided the 


. difficulty by using the plural pronoun, as in her sentence, 


“They say everybody is in love once in their lives.” He 
thinks no satisfactory solution of this problem can, in the 
nature of the case, ever be reached. 
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The originals are in colors. 
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DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 


NO. XI.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


44, OMPLEMENTARY harmony then 
| is the harmony of contrast. The 
colors which are the farthest apart 
may be combined with pleasing 
results. The color-wheel shown in 


Ky 4 the last installment being arranged 
4 


in such manner that the colors 


which are the farthest apart are on opposite sides - 


of the wheel, we can readily see that, having 
selected one color for our job and desiring another 
which will harmonize with it, we will find it 
directly across the wheel. We have already seen 
that violet and yellow form a complementary har- 
mony — yellow being a primary color and violet 
being a secondary color composed of the other two 
primary colors—red and blue. If, however, 
instead of using the violet, we move two points to 
the right on the diagram and use the blue-violet, 
we must move a corresponding two points to the 
right from the yellow and use the yellow-orange. 
As the violet inclines toward the blue, the yellow 
must incline toward the red in order to preserve 
a proper balance. If, on the other hand, the violet 
inclined toward the red, the yellow would incline 
toward the blue in the same proportion. 

Then too, the complementary colors are di- 
rectly opposite each other in value, or the amount 
of light they contain. As will be seen by the 
accompanying diagram (Fig. 24) yellow is the 
brightest color, followed by orange, green, red, 
blue and violet, the latter being the darker color 
or the one nearest to black. Thus we see that in 
a complementary harmony — or harmony of con- 
trast — the lightest color, yellow, is used with the 
darkest color, violet, the orange is used with blue 
and the red with green. The color-wheel shown 
in Fig. 23 is arranged in such manner that the 
yellow is at the top and the violet at the bottom, 
thus being in keeping with the proper values of 
the colors. 

We see by consulting our color-wheel that 
blue and orange form a complementary harmony. 
The next question is as to the proportions of 
these two colors which we must use in order to 
secure a pleasing result. While they may be used 
in equal proportions in some cases, in printing we 
usually find that greater satisfaction is gained by 
the use of a large proportion of one color with a 
small proportion of the other—and the large 
proportion must be of the colder color. The 
printed page must be kept cold in tone. There- 
fore we use a large amount of blue with a small 
amount of orange, a large amount of violet with a 
small amount of yellow, and a large amount of 
green with a small amount of red —the green, 
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blue and violet being, as before stated, cold colors, 
while the red, orange and yellow are warm colors. 
A small spot of one of the warmer colors is suf- 
ficient to brighten up a page. Then too, the eye 
overestimates the warm colors. 

Complementary colors intensify each other. 
In other words, any color will appear stronger and 
brighter if placed close to, or surrounded by, its 
complement. For example, a spot of red will look 
brighter and more attractive if placed on a back- 
ground of green than under any other circum- 
stances. This fact must be taken into considera- 





BLACK 


Fie. 24.— Diagram showing the values of the colors — the amount of light 
which they contain. 


tion by the printer if he wishes to secure pleasing 
results, for no matter how excellent may be the 
quality of the inks he uses, if they are not com- 
bined properly their effect will be deadened. The 
same ink which looks dull and unattractive in 
some combinations will brighten up and appear 
beautiful if properly surrounded by its comple- 
ment. The printers who turn out the fine color- 
work have no mysterious color secrets — they 
merely study and apply the simple principles of 
color harmony. 

We have seen that color harmony may be 
secured by the use of complementary colors. But 
a still more pleasing harmony may be obtained 
by the use of the shade of a color with a tint of 
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its complement. For instance, if instead of using 
red-violet and yellow-green we use a shade of the 
red-violet with a tint of the yellow-green, a much 
more satisfactory result will be obtained. And 
in this connection it must be remembered that a 
shade of a color is that color mixed with black, 
giving the effect of shadow, while a tint of a color 
is that color mixed with white. 

Then for a three-color combination we may 
use a shade and a tint of a color with its comple- 
ment—for example, light blue and dark blue with 
orange. This gives a very pleasing result. 

This question of complementary harmony, or 
the harmony of contrasts, is of great value to the 
printer when using colored stock, such as cover- 
papers, etc. The stock may be treated as one of 
the colors of a complementary harmony and the 
ink may be of a color complementary to the color 
of the stock. For instance, supposing the stock 
to be brown (and in this connection it must be 
remembered that brown is practically always 
either a red, orange or yellow hue, being usually 
a shade of one of these colors), we would decide 
whether the red, orange or yellow prevailed in 
the brown and then use the complement of the 
prevailing color. If an orange-brown, we would 
use blue as the contrasting color; if a red-brown, 
we would use green, and if a yellow-brown we 
would use violet. The use of a shade and a tint 
of a color with its complement, above referred to, 
may be taken advantage of in this connection, as, 
for example, a combination of orange and dark 
blue on light blue stock. 

A brief summing up of the foregoing gives us 
the following: 

That the colors which are farthest removed 
from each other give a pleasing complementary 
harmony, or harmony of contrast. 

That complementary colors are directly oppo- 
site each other in value — or the amount of light 
which they contain. 

That if, instead of using equal parts of two 
complementary colors, we use a small amount of 
one color with a large amount of the other, a more 
pleasing result is secured. 

That the printed page must be kept cold in 
tone, and therefore when we use a large propor- 
tion of one color with a small proportion of the 
other, the large proportion must be of the colder 
color. 

That complementary colors intensify each 
other. In other words, a color appears brighter 
when it comes in contact with its complement. 

That if instead of two complementary colors 
we use a shade of one of the colors with a tint of 
the other color, we secure a still more pleasing 
result. 

That excellent three-color combinations are 
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secured by the use of a tint and a shade of a color 
with its complement — such as light green, dark 


green and red. 
(To be continued.) 





AN IMPERISHABLE BOOK. 


The volume upon “Extinct Birds” which the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild has published in London is priced at 
$125. Even this sum, compared with the cost of produc- 
tion, is nominal. Paintings were especially made at great 
cost for the sixty-three colored plates. Many of the mod- 
els were specimens in the unrivaled Rothschild collection 
of stuffed birds at Tring. 

Most stress was laid upon the attempt to make the 
book imperishable. As it embodies the best effort to rep- 
resent accurately certain birds which have become extinct, 
it is Mr. Rothschild’s purpose that this book shall survive 
for posterity. It is curious that in spite of all the pains 
taken a few typographical errors have crept into the book; 
that the plates are not arranged according to their num- 
bers and are not indexed. But the paper is made with 
exceeding care from the most durable materials. 

The absolutely imperishable book does not exist. A 
book of thin glass plates with the letters blown in would 
be imperishable against the elements, but would need care- 
ful protection. The obelisk in Central Park carried its 
record for thousands of years in the dry air of Egypt, 
but its inscriptions tend to become dim in New York, in 
spite of protective coatings of paraffin. 

Greek and Roman manuscripts were copied by slaves 
upon parchment, vellum or papyrus and rolled upon round 
sticks. They were not without error, and the copies of 
copies from which our modern texts are derived have 
errors multiplied. But’such books were far from imper- 
ishable. The amount of ancient literature that thus sur- 
vives is trifling in comparison with the lost. 

In the middle ages manuscripts were strongly bound 
into great volumes which would stand rough usage, but 
the waste of these also has been pitiable. Robert Curzon 
in his search for old manuscripts sixty years ago found in 
a Greek monastery the whole company of monks chanting 
lustily away, each standing on a priceless volume to keep 
his feet off a wet floor— New York World, Jan. 5, 1908. 





WHY THE NUMBER OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
NEW YORK DOES NOT INCREASE. 


Most of those who have sought a reason have received 
the impression that there “re not more newspapers in New 
York because it is impossible to obtain an Associated Press 
franchise, a sine qua non in this case. 

Mr. Melville S. Stone, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, in response to a question, said recently: 
“Any proper applicant can readily obtain an Associated 
Press franchise in New York. The control of the Asso- 
ciated Press is equally shared by eight hundred daily 
papers throughout the country. The present holders of 
franchises in New York city constitute a very small minor- 
ity in the board of directors. An applicant who could 
convince the nearly eight hundred members of the Asso- 
ciated Press, outside of New York, of his fitness would 
certainly receive a franchise. 

“The true reason why the number of New York 
dailies does not increase may be found in the facts that 
competition here is so keen; a large investment is required 
to establish a new paper; and — most potent of all — the 
New York newspapers that are profitable may easily be 
counted on the fingers of one hand.” 
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MODERN WOOD ENGRAVING. 


BY C. D. LANGE.* 


pp pa"5 HOMAS BEWICK has been called, 

ta i a: and justly so, the father of the mod- 

| 4# ern art of wood engraving. The 

| work done before his time was con- 

ventional. He was the first engraver 

whose work possessed an originality 

and distinction which marks the 
work of modern engravers. 

Perhaps no words will illustrate Bewick’s skill 
more than those which Charlotte Bronté wrote, 
sincerely out of her own experience, speaking 
through the lips of Jane Eyre, of the pleasure she 
took as a child in looking through Bewick’s books. 
“Each picture told its story: mysterious often 
to my undeveloped understanding and imperfect 
feelings, yet ever profoundly interesting. With 
Bewick on my knee I was then happy, happy at 
least in my way. I feared nothing but interrup- 
tion and that came too soon.” 

The impression made upon the mind of this 
notable authoress when a child is one of the many 
indications of how desirable it is to use the best 
illustrations that can be obtained for children’s 
books. Bewick’s illustrations fill this purpose 
well, considering the steady advancement of wood 
engraving since his time, and assuredly wood 
engraving is one of the most appropriate meth- 
ods for producing illustrations in children’s story 
and text books. School superintendents through- 
out the country are demanding that unglazed 
paper be used in the production of schoolbooks, as 
the gloss of highly finished paper is the cause of 
much eye trouble. The alternative is found in 
using the kind of engraving that will print sharp 
and clear on unglazed paper. The most highly 
finished paper is required where half-tone illus- 
trations are used. Even then the results are 
sometimes blurry, while much detail is lost on 
account of the screen texture that is present in 
the reproduction. Wood engravings for general 
text-book illustrations are the most satisfactory, 
and they are being used in increasing quantities 
for this class of books because of. their greater 
durability and superior printing quality. 

The strength of “color” and the perfect 
detail produced by this method show its decided 
advantages, for the engraver can bring out the 
essential points of an illustration, at the same 
time subordinating others, and thus enabling chil- 
dren to quickly grasp the meaning of the main 
features of the subject illustrated. Woodcuts will 
print well on low-finished paper, and at the same 
time will retain the sharp contrasts and bright 
effects required in all illustrations. 


*Brotherhood of Engravers No. 1, Chicago. 
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Before the modern art of wood engraving had 
developed, the existing technic, texture and shad- 
ing effects were obtained wholly by the artist’s 
individual lines, which the engraver followed in 
facsimile, but to-day the artist, instead of making 
a drawing in line makes a wash drawing, leaving 
it to the engraver to reproduce the variable 
shading with such a system of lines as his artistic 
instinct may elect and his hand execute by the use 
of the graver. Frequently the modern engraver 
only requires an outline drawing, from which he 
is capable of originating his own line arrange- 
ment, and interpreting his own color values, with- 
out the existence of brush tints, etc. This not 


alone requires skill of hand, differentiating quali- 
ties of mind, artistic perception and origination 
but deliberative judgment, the result of a culti- 
vated taste for illustration. 

Wood engraving, by its peculiar and original 
powers in the interpretation of almost every sub- 


Fig. 1.— Wood engraving, after Bewick. 


ject, derives its value and carries the respect due 
it as an art through the persistent efforts of 
American engravers, who have made it the stand- 
ard of the illustrative arts. It never has been sub- 
stituted by half-tone for any other than pecuniary 
reasons, and its inherent superiority has always 
been upheld by the editors of the leading maga- 
zines. 

If the reader will examine copies of the maga- 
zines such as Century, Scribner or Harper’s of 
about ten years ago, and compare them with the 
average periodicals of to-day, he will be satisfied 
with the superiority of the woodcut. The ana- 
tomical quality of the human figures are accu- 
rately reproduced, and therewith the cuts of 
paintings, birds, flowers, landscapes, etc., show 
that the artist’s work has not been lost, as in 
mechanical reproduction, but sustained by the 
brother artist, the engraver. 

It would be of great benefit to the lover of 
artistic illustrations to study the drawings of 
Gustave Doré, which have been interpreted by 
the skillful hand of the wood engraver. In no 
other way could that artist’s work have been per- 
petuated as it has been, and it is generally con- 
ceded that the engravers who carried Doré’s work 
before the public should to a great extent share 
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in the popularity of his remarkable drawings. 
The strength of color, texture, distance, etc., that 
is shown holds the attention. The high lights are 
clean and clear, the darks strong, and the various 
tints in harmony with the remainder of the pic- 
ture. Had these drawings been reproduced by a 
photo-mechanical process, the skill of the artist 
would have been largely lost, lacking in power 
because of the absence of the characteristically 
individualized line forms so generally used in 
these reproductions. 

The accompanying illustrations show very 
clearly the evolution from the older or Bewick 
style to the modern. Of these Fig. 1 shows an 
interpretation of a church-yard scene after 


Bewick’s style, and Fig. 2 shows a modern con- 
ception of the same subject. Fig. 3 shows a wood 
engraving reproduction of the painting called 
“The Flower Girl in Holland,” now in posses- 
sion of the Chicago Art Institute. It brings out 
the artist’s motif in a very pleasing manner. The 
number of illustrations could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but without special advantage in so far as 
the fundamental features of the art are concerned. 

Aside from mechanical subjects there is no 
other class of work in which wood engraving is so 
specially appropriate, as in the illustration of 
paintings, and when so used it is generally called 
“the sister art.” Its special adaptability along 
these lines has been demonstrated by the results 
attained by Mr. Timothy Cole in his charming 
wood engravings of the Old Masters. Other 
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Fie. 2.— Wood engraving. A modern conception of Fig. 1. 









prominent wood engravers of this country and 
Europe have also reached corroborative results. 
Mr. Cole’s woodcuts are, however, sufficiently 
numerous and varied to form a fair test of what 
the different branches of the art may ultimately 
develop into. 

Many inexperienced artists sometimes may 
feel that their drawings or paintings are better 
reproduced by purely photo-mechanical means 
than by hand engraving. This would always be a 
fact if the photo-mechanical reproduction could 
in its entire range be kept true to the drawing, 
but this is not usually possible. 

Photo-mechanical reproductions, such as half- 
tones, make the picture dependent on a repetition 








of texture that is entirely mechanical, thereby for 
some objects antagonizing one of the most impor- 
tant principles of art, and the common practice 
and teaching of artists, which is, that ‘ nature 
does not repeat herself, and also that no surface 
of a picture should be like another.” 

Therefore, how can harmony, made up of 
many tones, be faithfully reproduced by a process 
that covers the picture with a screen effect, which 
has only one texture, even though the individual 
elements of the texture are variable? These 
results at best are too often only approximations 
of the original. This inevitable leveling is not true 
in the case of an engraver, for no matter how 
unskilled, his personality is bound to show in one 
form or another, giving change and variety when 
compared with the work of another; in conse- 
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quence of this the union of the artist and the 
engraver is inseparable, the two stand or fall 
together. 

Among the illustrative arts none has held its 
position so long in the aggregate or has had so 
wide an influence as wood engraving. This is 
particularly true in its past relation to painting 
and drawing. It is believed that the art of 
wood engraving has immortalized more draw- 
ings, paintings and artists, than any other illus- 
trative process. This is one of the reasons why 


some of the great artists of to-day speak of it in 
such a favorable manner and encourage its use. 

The capability of any art should be judged by 
the best it has produced. The writer knows of 
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Marvelous advancement in the quality of the 
work was made by the men who had adopted the 
methods of the new school. But the fault of the 
school, with some individual exceptions, lay in the 
too slavish imitation of surfaces and textures, 
and the artists who at first were delighted, after- 
ward complained that their forms, the expression 
of the faces and the artistic intention, were not 
satisfactorily reproduced. 

Following this came the half-tone process, for 
which the claim was made that it could faithfully 
reproduce work of the artist by “ mechanical 
means,” without any intervention of the engraver 
whatever. It was hailed with delight by the most 
serious of the artists because its reproductive 


Fig. 3.— Wood engraving from the painting by George Hitchcock, “‘ The Flower Girl in Holland,” Art Institute of Chicago. 


instances where the adherents of the half-tone 
process have compared a first-class half-tone with 
a woodcut made about twenty-five years ago, a 
comparison that is unfair to say the least, for it 
is known to all users and connoisseurs that there 
has been a steady advancement in the technic of 
wood engraving since that time. The designer of 
that period was happy if he was given back the 
dry bones of his design with such alterations of 
light and shade as best suited the method of the 
particular engraver. 

Then came, through the encouragement of the 
eastern magazines, the new school of American 
wood engravers, encouraged by the return from 
Europe of many promising young artists, who in 
foreign schools had learned new methods of art 
expression. 


ability was to be absolutely true to the original. 
But it was found to be a truth, and it will prob- 
ably remain so, that the process is largely what 
its name implies, “ half-tone”; that is, the deep- 
est darks can not be rendered by it nor the purest 
high lights without hand-tooling: only the mid- 
dle scale of the subject being reproduced with any 
degree of faithfulness. In other words there is a 
loss of a great many tones of the original, and 
experience has proved that in the various proc- 
esses through which the half-tone must pass, even 
its autographic quality is to a large degree 
destroyed. 

About ten years ago it seemed as though the 
noble art of wood engraving would be entirely 
lost, because of the popularity of the half-tone 
method, but the American engravers, realizing 
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the situation, resolved to learn the deficiencies of 
their art. This, perhaps, they would never have 
done had their art remained as popular as it was 
at one time. Therefore, they set themselves hero- 
ically to work to make such deficiencies good, and 
they have emancipated themselves largely from 
false traditions and are engraving with definite 
reference to the artistic intention of the originals. 
Working in this manner and with this impulse 
there is little danger of the death of their craft. 

There has been an evolution in the method of 
production of wood engraving, through machine 


Fie. 4.— Wood engraving from 


ruling, etc., for mechanical subjects and also a 
great improvement in the quality of the work, 
from which it can easily be understood why there 
has been such an increase in the demand for wood 
engraving in recent years. Many kinds of work 
that were for a time done entirely by photo proc- 
esses is to-day being engraved on wood. Such 
work comprises painting and book illustrations, 
fashion plates, machinery, catalogue and innumer- 
able other classes of illustration. 

The future, judging from the existing condi- 
tions of the art, will show a gradual improve- 
ment of the work of the present engravers, both 
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as to quality and largeness of output. Hence with 
the upward tendency that is indicated by a more 
popular demand for artistic work, there will come 
an increased desire for the woodcut, that will 
always be fostered by the producers of artistic 
illustrations. 

It is also predicted that as the engravers 
become more familiar with the fundamental 
details of their art there will come into being a 
scientific method which will mean much to the 
craft in the days of its emancipation. 

As further illustration of the capabilities of 


“The Gilder,” by Rembrandt. 


wood engraving Fig. 4 shows a portrait that bears 
the marks of pronounced individuality in execu- 
tion and it also shows the predominance of dis- 
tinctive line forms in textural effects and other- 
wise. The original painting is by Rembrandt, 
entitled “‘ The Gilder.” 





Hapsits of cleanliness are not as expensive as they are 
hard to form; but when once formed it is believed that 
they pay for themselves in one’s increased standing, repu- 
tation, improved physical health, mental power, and moral 
worth; all of which contribute not only to the happiness, 
but increase earning power as well.— From Report Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
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PROOFROOM MANAGEMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


§] UR first article on this subject did not 
begin at the beginning. The proof- 
room itself was overlooked alto- 
gether, and it is far too important 
to be neglected. Far too often are 
proofreaders tucked away into re- 





© mote dark corners or cubby-holes, 
so ill-fitted for such work as theirs that the best 
of them either can not surely produce a good 
result or must soon ruin their eyes in doing it. 
Many employers undoubtedly need only a little 
thought to convince them that it would be far 
better economy to secure the most commodious 
and best-lighted place possible for the proofroom. 
As yet, however, comparatively few have realized 
this fact, or the other one that they do not pay as 
much wages as good work is worth. 

The advantage of having a proper place for 
proofreading is so self-evident that detailed con- 
sideration of the subject seems unnecessary. 
What is necessary is that employers should think 
a little for themselves, which is, in fact, the result 
that the detailed consideration would aim at. A 
good example may produce this result. At any 
rate, it seems well to offer it. 

The New York Evening Post has recently 
erected a building, with the machine composing- 
room on the top floor and the typesetting-room on 
the floor below, with ideal equipment. So thor- 
ough is the equipment, in fact, that when a visitor 
asked the superintendent what else there was that 
he would like to have, after thinking a little, the 
superintendent answered that he knew of nothing 
desirable which he did not already have. The 
proofroom is a large corner of the machine-room, 
partitioned from it with almost unobstructed 
glass, so that it is in fact practically surrounded 
with clear glass, and receives a stream of light 
from every side. No proofreader can ever claim 
that any fault was occasioned by lack of light. 
No complaint of crowding can ever be made, as in 
so many other places it might, for everybody has 
plenty of space, no person sitting near enough to 
another to be heard by him, while reading in ordi- 
nary tones, except the one that must hear. Abso- 
lutely everything that could be done to secure a 
proper and comfortable working-place has been 
done. The wisdom of such policy with reference 
to results in better work is practically beyond 
question. 

And yet it remains a fact that in many places 
proofreaders are compelled to work in crowded 
cubby-holes, with almost no ventilation, and yet 
are expected to do good work. It would not be 
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hard to prove that good work is seldom done in 
such circumstances. 

The foreman of a proofroom should be chosen 
with reference to the nature of the work rather 
more than for general literary qualifications. 
Mere literary ability is not worth much in any 
proofreading position; it must be accompanied 
with quick perception and prompt action, and will 
never secure the best effect without complete tech- 
nical training. A proofroom foreman will always 
be known mostly as the head proofreader, but it 
need not follow that he is, from all points of view, 
the best proofreader; that is, he may not be the 
one who is the surest to see and correct every 
error in the actual reading of a proof. But the 
degree of dependence to be placed on literary abil- 
ity must depend largely on circumstance. As we 
have said on every possible occasion, no proof- 
reader can have too much real knowledge, but 
many men with comparatively little knowledge 
do much more satisfactory work than many others 
who know much more. And so it is often in the 
case of a foreman or head proofreader. 

The man who is best for a newspaper will 
often not be the best one for book work, and par- 
ticularly not for purely literary or scientific books. 
In all cases the best man to be at the head is the 
one who can best manage the others and control 
the work. Whoever he is, and whatever the work, 
he will undoubtedly succeed best with the direct 
control, in all respects, entirely in his hands. 
Besides, this will leave the general foreman or 
superintendent with less of the detail of work to 
attend to personally. Undoubtedly he will find it 
very advantageous to confine his concern with the 
proofroom to one man, and equally advantageous 
to have the proofreaders directly answerable to 
only that one man. But this is without any 
thought of restricting in any way the power of the 
general foreman or superintendent. His is the 
direct responsibility, and everything must be 
under his direct authority. Even if it is mere 
repetition, we say again that everybody will be 
best satisfied if employers deal directly only with 
heads of departments—and the proofroom is 
normally part of the composing-room department 
— leaving to those heads all dealings with their 
subordinates. 

Beyond question it is necessary that, under any 
circumstances, whether there is a regular fore- 
man of the proofroom or not, some one in the 
proofroom should have the authority and the 
responsibility of decision in matters of style. The 
best style-card or style-book ever made has not 
provided a satisfactory answer for every possible 
question, and the best one that ever can be made 
can not be made comprehensive enough for that. 
Such authority need not —in fact, can not prop- 
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erly — amount to anything more than systematic 
provision for quick determination of moot points. 
If it leads to assumption by its holder that he is 
authorized to be bossy or domineering, the fact is 
simply that it has been given to the wrong man. 
If any of the other men is given to rebellious 
action or undue controversy, the rebellious or con- 
troversial man is the wrong kind of man to keep, 
no matter how good a workman he may be other- 
wise. It is absolutely inevitable that any man will 
often make decisions contrary to those that would 
be made by any of his associates, and that, where 
a number of men are doing the same work, some 
of them must do some parts of it in a way differ- 
ent from what would be his own way of doing it. 

The ideal proofroom force is not composed of 
men each of whom wishes always to have his own 
way, and insists always that his own way is the 
only right one. Ideal conditions will be found, on 
the contrary, where one has the absolute power of 
decision, and knows how to exercise it firmly when 
necessary, but still is always ready to hear and 
consider any reasonable argument or evidence on 
the other side, and where each of the others is 
willing to yield to his decisions without unreason- 
able dissent. 

What has just been said is suggestive of many 
special occurrences, that might be detailed in sup- 
port of the assertion, but we shall assume that 
they will be equally suggested to the reader, and 
refrain from particularizing. Such details would 
but illustrate conditions that are undesirable any- 
where, in any work. 





FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ADVERTISING ART. 


Mr. Ernest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & Holden, adver- 
tising, 44 East Twenty-third street, New York, informs 
THE INLAND PRINTER that the National Arts Club will 
hold the first annual exhibition of advertising art in its 
galleries, 15 Grammercy Park, New York, February 19 
to March 1. The following circular has been issued by the 
committee: 

“The committee on publication of the National Arts 
Club invites your codperation in the first annual exhibition 
of advertising art, which is to be held in the galleries of 
the club, beginning Wednesday, February 19, and continu- 
ing throughout the month. You are invited to offer for 
exhibition magazine advertising designs, newspaper adver- 
tising designs, posters, covers of catalogues, booklets, fold- 
ers or pamphlets, covers of magazines, entire booklets and 
any other specimens of art applied to advertising. 

“Designs will be chosen on their artistic merits as 
effective advertising. 

“No design will be exhibited, however successful it 
may have been as advertising, unless it seems to the com- 
mittee to comply with the ordinary rules of art. 

“Each exhibit must be a design actually used or 
intended to be used for advertising purposes in the maga- 
zines or in the newspapers or as posters, magazine or book- 
let covers. An advertisement or a booklet which is typo- 
graphically artistic may also be admitted in like manner. 

“Originals are in every case preferred. Where the 
original can not be obtained, a good proof may be sent, 
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but where the original is sent it will be interesting to have 
it accompanied with a reproduction. Label each design 
carefully, stating the name of the artist and the purpose 
for which it was used or intended. 

“No limit is placed upon the number of designs which 
may be submitted. This being the first important exhibi- 
tion of advertising art in this country, the committee will 
exercise a large amount of discretion in the acceptance of 
designs. 

“All designs sent must be in condition for exhibition, 
either framed or mounted, or with sufficient margins so 
that they can be attached to the walls without injuring the 
design. 

“All designs intended for this exhibition should be sent 
addressed to the committee on publication, National Arts 
Club, Grammercy Park, New York city, to reach there not 
later than February 8. 

“Tt is hoped that those interested in advertising will 
codperate to secure as representative an exhibition of 
advertising art as has ever been held in the world.” 





A PLEA FOR SENSIBLE EDUCATION. 

Why should partial, one-sided education be continued 
anywhere? No other living creatures come into this 
world, nor remain so long, in the helpless, plastic, forma- 
tive condition as do the human beings, the children, and 
for that reason the adult members of the human family 
are almost wholly responsible for the characters of the 
coming generation of men and women. To neglect the 
children is a crime against all succeeding generations, it 
is impiety and treason combined. It is the one crime 
against high Heaven which admits of no undoing, and 
which is beyond atonement. The Great Teacher, after 
placing a little child in the midst of his disciples, said of 
the offender against a child, “It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck and he be cast 
into the sea, than that he should offend one of these little 
ones.”— Mark xvii, 2. How can a little child be offended 
except through neglect, through depriving it of proper 
training, education and development? Christians may sing 
psalms, listen to sermons, offer prayers until “the crack 
of doom,” and at the same time if they offend or neglect 
“these little ones ” they will have sinned not only against 
the children but against their community, their country 
and their God, and drowning in the sea, when free from 
this offense, would have been a mercy to themselves and to 
all mankind. No orthodox hell can be imagined deep 
enough properly to punish such an offense knowingly com- 
mitted. Ignorance, in this age of intelligence and child 
study, can scarcely be pleaded as an excuse. On the other 
hand, how much nobler, grander, vastly more enduring 
and worthy of honor, is the work of guiding the little ones 
into pure, healthful, happy, useful lives free from unneces- 
sary disease and weakness and from crime and sin, than 
are all the glories of fine apparel, of riches, social position 
or pleasures, political honors or power. 

God, or Nature, if you prefer the word, does not leave 
the punishment of offenses against the little ones to a 
future state of existence. Parents, relatives, friends, the 
community and the State and Nation, get a good share of 
punishment meted out at once, in bereavements, sorrows, 
agonies, dangers, crimes and burdens of taxations, and the 
punishments, in the unhappy results to be reaped, are 
handed down to many generations.— National Printer- 
Journalist. 





THE printer is looked upon as one of the most versatile 
of craftsmen. Yet he is also one of the most conservative. 
The mason, the ironworker and the carpenter work out 
their designs on paper, but the printer holds to the one 
medium — type. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dye to unexpected delays, the continued 
article on “ Modern Presswork” does not 
appear this month. It will appear in the March 
number and will appear regularly in succeeding 
issues. 


IN the art of holding a customer, the next best 
thing to furnishing good work is to treat him 
with the consideration due a gentleman. 





EveERY follower of the graphic arts is affected 
by the postal regulations, and the method of their 
enforcement, for they may make or mar many a 
publication. Being affected, we should be intel- 
ligently interested in letting the Solons at Wash- 
ington know that we have our eyes on them. 





THE genial “ M. Quad’s” Arizona Kicker fre- 
quently lambasts its contemporaries and their 
readers, but the Kicker’s journalistic graveyard 
contains nothing more scathing than was uttered 
by a member of the British cabinet, when he 
referred to a part of the opposition press as 
“papers owned by rascals, edited by ruffians and 
read by fools.” Sounds like the candid opinion of 
a jour. on one of our great dailies. 





JUDGED by externals, the pressmen’s union 
would seem to be torn by dissension, but neverthe- 
less it appears to be making headway in its eight- 
hour struggle, which serves to prove anew how 
deep-seated in the breasts of the workers was the 
desire for the boon of a shorter workday. If, in 
obtaining it, there have been loss and waste and 
misery, that should be charged to the crude and 
unscientific manner in which it was instituted. 
Society will not long be open to the reproach that 
it is incapable of solving the problems whereby 
business needs and natural uplifting aspirations 
can not be reconciled without producing a small- 
sized cataclysm. 





BRITISH employers are evidently desirous of 
avoiding strikes and lockouts, as witness this 
resolution adopted at the last meeting of the 
Federation of Master Printers, and which has 
been forwarded to the employees’ organizations: 
“ That, in the opinion of this annual meeting of 
the Federation of Master Printers and Allied 
Trades, the time has arrived when a definite 
effort should be made to establish a permanent 
joint board of employers and workmen, to which 
body all disputes may be referred for solution or 
arbitration, and that it may be a recommendation 
to the council to carry out the terms of this reso- 
lution during the year, so as to present a com- 
plete scheme to the next annual meeting of the 
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Federation.” So far as we have noticed the 
employees have not expressed an opinion on the 
proposal, but it does not appear to have been 
received with much enthusiasm. Possibly a case 
of fearing Greeks bearing gifts, but we trust the 
printing-trade unions prove equal to the occa- 
sion, and assist heartily in developing a system 
whereby there may be progress without bitter- 
ness and loss. 





THERE is a great deal of talk about systematiz- 
ing, and it is undeniable that there is sore need 
of better method in the printing trade, but it must 
be. remembered that it requires unremitting care 
and attention to make any system effective. If 
your idea of method is something that will run 
itself, do not adopt a method until you adopt 
another point of view. If you now keep your let- 
ters in a bag, you at least know they are there, 
and you need look nowhere else. But if you are 
induced to adopt a method while maintaining 
your scrap-bag indolence and shortsighted econ- 
omy, be sure that your confusion will be still 
worse confounded. 





THOSE who have experimented by advertising 
in the leading agricultural papers say that farm- 
ers are buying fine books, pianos and a host of 
things that a decade or so ago were conceded to 
be beyond them. These advertisers also found 
that the popular magazines do not reach all the 
people with money to spend. While covering the 
cities and towns, the rural districts have not 
fallen under the spell of the magazine. All of 
which should be and is good news for the brethren 
of the “country press,” and we hope they will 
profit largely by the improved standard of living 
now obtaining among their clientéle, to whose 
interests rural editors ever have been loyal, and 
to whose advancement they have aided so mate- 
rially. 

WHEN a merchant or manufacturer declares 
that “ printing doesn’t pay,” it would be interest- 
ing to know what he means. Frequently an analy- 
sis of his remark and what lies behind it shows 
that while content with a profit of, say, six per 
cent on ordinary investments, he expects capital 
sunk in catalogues and other literature to bring 
much handsomer returns. Printing pays if the 
returns are as great as those from other sources 
in any line of business, which is a self-evident 
proposition. There is not a superabundance of 
reason to be marshalled in support of the opposite 
contention; there is, however, a deep-rooted 
notion that printed matter is a failure if it does 
not prove a bonanza, and the notion should be 
combated by persistent argument. 
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ALL too frequently do we hear of craftsmen 
being pensioned, and when we do it goes without 
saying that the pensioner’s days of usefulness are 
over — that he was, perhaps, in the way. Such 
was not the case, however, when Mr. Bennett of 
the New York Herald placed Foreman Mannis J. 
Geary on the retired list at a handsome salary. 
That must have been the great publisher’s method 
of displaying his appreciation of valuable past 
services, for Mr. Geary is as alert physically and 
mentally as many a man in the prime of life. It 
is well that Mr. Bennett is able to thus hand- 
somely demonstrate his appreciation, and that the 
beneficiary is so deserving as Mr. Geary. The 
affair is highly creditable to those most concerned 
and has a pleasant taste to those who look and 
applaud. 


IN days of depression or slow business the job 
printer is likely to be hard hit. His customers 
are prone to begin retrenchment by eliminating 
printed matter, and largely from force of habit. 
“Tt has always been the custom of the house and 
competing houses to cut down printing bills the 
first thing,” they reason, apparently on the theory 
that the typographer’s product is a business lux- 
ury. Is that a sensible view? Printing is an 
important factor of business-getting machinery, 
and why should a concern neglect it, and allow 
it to decay at the time when business is most 
needed? If it is the general practice in any given 
trade to withdraw from the field, does that not 
furnish an incontrovertible reason why a wide- 
awake firm should be alert? It may have been the 
custom to pursue such a policy in other distressed 
periods, but did it help materially — was any firm 
benefited by reducing the effectiveness of its sell- 
ing agencies? If that procedure assists in stimu- 
lating or securing business, then it is its own 
justification. If, however, it has the opposite 
effect — which in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred it has—retrenchment should begin else- 
where. It would be good business sense for the 
printer to take sufficient interest in the affairs of 
his patrons to be capable of advising them — tact- 
fully, of course — in the importance of not losing 
any of the cumulative advantages accruing from 
past expenditures for printing, and that printer’s 
ink is more potent than ever in the commercial 
world, therefore can not be ignored as safely now 
as it could in previous hard-time spells. 





A CENSUS of the printing trades of Finland 
has been taken, and a glimpse serves to demon- 
strate how far behind in the race is the Grand 
Duchy, even though it is alleged to be among the 
most progressive portions of European Russia. 
Notwithstanding the art was practiced in Finland 
more than 250 years ago, the census-takers could 
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find but 110 offices, three of which are Govern- 
ment offices. The employees at all branches of 
the graphic arts number 2,753. There are appren- 
tices galore, the proportion being about one-half 
of the entire number. There are several benefit 
societies maintained by the workers, and there 
seems to be a recognized scale in force, which is 
the result of negotiations between employers and 
employees. The hours are, roughly speaking, 
fifty to sixty a week, but the workers do not enjoy 
a high standard of living as compared with that 
of their American fellow-craftsman. A few more 
than one-third of the Finnish printers have 
“homes of their own,” many living in one room, 
and sharing that with others. A mental picture 
of the attendant squalor prepares one for the 
statement that so widespread are the ravages of 
consumption that many employers insist on a 
medical examination before giving applicants 
employment. It is difficult to conceive of expo- 
nents of the art living in such environments, for 
that printing should be in close touch with any- 
thing so unprogressive and repulsive seems an 
impossibility. But such it is in Finland, and glory 
be to the influences and agencies that release us 
of the necessity of living in an atmosphere where 
the possession of a kitchen—of the Finnish 
variety at that — is a sign of working-class afflu- 
ence. 





THE thirty-sixth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the Association General del Arte de 
Imprimir of Madrid, Spain, which was celebrated 
recently, brings to light the tenaciousness with 
which Spanish printers adhered to the principles 
of trade-unionism. Members of the association 
established a codperative enterprise and failed, 
after which they enforced a scale, only to lose that 
advantage in the panicky times of the seventies, 
which were especially distressing in Continental 
Europe. This generated dissension, and disrup- 
tion followed —all in the space of about three 
years. There was almost as rapid a recovery, fol- 
lowed by a strike for improved conditions, in 
which the Spanish Government was an active 
participant, its machinery being used to supply 
strike-breakers, and to send strikers to jail, some 
for indefinite periods or until they sought execu- 
tive clemency on terms which meant renunciation 
of their unionism. Not one of the prisoners would 
accept a pardon on such a basis. Yet notwith- 
standing these obstacles the association won its 
point, and went on and on its progressive way 
until the staid and conservative British and Colo- 
nial Printer and Stationer declares it deserving of 
credit for “ raising workers in the printing trades 
of Spain from the position of semi-slaves to that 
of respected and self-respecting members of the 
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community.” It is estimated that eighty-five per 
cent of the printers of Spain are organized in the 
various unions. No one will have the temerity to 
assert that Spanish workers are superior to their 
American fellows in aspiration, resourcefulness 
or fixity of purpose, and yet we have sanguine 
gentlemen who seem to be possessed of the idea 
that the unions can be smashed by governmental 
aid. To them we commend the history and result 
of a like effort in decadent Spain. It ought to be 
conclusive evidence of the folly of attempting to 
utterly suppress producers determined to work 
out their social economic salvation in their own 
way. It is work that they —and they alone — 
must do, as no others are really capable. 





OuR complex state of society to the contrary, 
the relations between employer and employee are 
at bottom like what they were in more primi- 
tive periods. There is now as there was then a 
mutuality of interest that enormous quantities of 
machinery and great numbers of employees may 
obscure, but can not obliterate. Present-day con- 
ditions with workers in personal units — with 
proprietors and employers unknown by sight to 
employees — do becloud the real relationship, and 
therein lies the seat of what is known as our 
industrial troubles. In 1809, the New York Typo- 
graphical Society, in its first communication to 


the “ master printers,” set forth the conception in 


this dignified way: ‘“ Between employers and 
employees there are mutual interests depending, 
mutual duties to be performed. To the end that 
these may result in harmony, certain rules and 
regulations should be adopted. Having duly and 
deliberately taken into consideration the present 
irregular state of the prices in many of the 
printing-offices and conceiving that they are 
inadequate to a comfortable subsistence, we have 
united ourselves into an association for the pur- 
pose of regulating and establishing the same.” 
The society goes on to say that its scale was 
“framed with a due deference to justice and 
equability, is presented with a view that it meet 
your appreciation.” Conferences followed this, 
and, according to the minutes of the society, the 
master printers met the journeymen “with a 
frankness which was highly honorable to them- 
selves and pleasing to the committee.” While it is 
evident that here and there an employer refused 
to adhere to the rates agreed on by the con- 
ferees, the society’s minutes do not show that the 
mutuality-of-interest idea was assailed or the men 
denied the right to express and give effect to their 
views in their own way. Doubtless in the New 
York of a hundred years ago every employing 
printer not only knew his employees by name, but 
also knew something of their circumstances and 
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intellectual stature, which bred a feeling of sym- 
pathy for them as men. This precluded growth 
of the idea that they were mere automatons, use- 
ful only as profit-getters, and to be treated as such 
without regard to their other and equally impor- 
tant qualifications. Latter-day industrialism gives 
an air of plausibility to the last-mentioned view; 
but if we go below the surface to rock-bottom, 
there is to-day no less truth in the declaration of 
the New York Society than there was when it was 
written and more easily discernible. 





THE UNIONS IN TRADE EDUCATION. 


FTER much discussion and some agitation 
typographical unions are beginning to han- 

dle the apprenticeship problem in a purposeful 
way. This is due in the main to two causes: the 
tardy recognition of the fact that the old system 
of shop training has gone beyond recall, and that 
with an eight-hour workday youths can reason- 
ably be expected to enter on a course of sup- 
plemental training with some zest, not being 
mentally jaded by a long sojourn in the reeking 
atmosphere of the average printing-office. A 
noticeable feature of the innovation is that the 
unions are taking cognizance of individual ap- 
prentices, and insisting that they do certain 


things, very proper things, during their novitiate, 
if they would avoid trouble when the time comes 
for them to obtain membership. The leader in the 
movement is the Indianapolis union, which has 
established a school in connection with the Young 


Men’s Christian Association’s course. A com- 
mittee of the union provides lectures and has 
charge of the classes and studies, which consist 
of addresses covering the following subjects: 

“ First year — Deportment, care of material, 
reading, punctuation, point system, type-faces 
and sizes, lay of cases, composition, neatness and 
accuracy. 

“Second year — All the essential features of 
the first year’s work, and in addition book and 
catalogue composition, casting tables, style of 
composition, imposition of job forms and make- 
up. 

“Third year — All essential features of first 
and second years’ work and pamphlets and circu- 
lars, book headings, faint line, book and catalogue 
composition and make-up, display composition, 
imposition of job and book forms, and a series of 
general instructions pertaining to the work a boy 
about to enter the last year of his apprenticeship 
should know.” 

This is a comprehensive program and no 
apprentice could avoid being benefited by attend- 
ance on the course. The union, however, proposes 
that apprentices shall display interest in the 
classes, as it is the duty of the executive com- 
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mittee to “ discourage” continuance at the trade 
of any youth who through disinterestedness or 
other causes proves an inapt pupil. 

The success of the Indianapolis union has 
encouraged the union at St. Louis to consider the 
proposition to treat the problem from the new 
standpoint. This scheme is not quite so preten- 
tious as that of the Hoosiers, as it does not 
include the establishment of classes. The St. 
Louisians are content in the main with empower- 
ing a committee to reject “all applicants for 
apprenticeship who can not read manuscript 
understandingly,” and “recommending a course 
of work” for apprentices similar to that taught 
by the Indianapolis union. 

The St. Louis proposition does not strike us as 
having much merit outside of its being an indica- 
tion of a growing healthy sentiment on an impor- 
tant phase of craft life. Something must be done 
in addition to recommending that employers do 
their duty toward apprentices and the union 
penalizing them if they fail to attain a certain 
standard. Modern methods make it practically 
impossible for employers to do what the union 
asks, and be it ever as well intentioned, the union 
will find it exceedingly difficult to impose a pen- 
alty. The something that is wanted is an oppor- 
tunity for the apprentice to learn. This the 
Indianapolis union provides in an exceptional 
manner, but still in a limited way. For instance, 
the classes are for apprentices, though, doubtless, 
attendance would prove enlightening to journey- 
men, whose thinking faculties would be stimu- 
lated even if they heard nothing new and dis- 
agreed with the deductions of the teacher. But 
why should journeymen be debarred? They need 
the opportunities which trade education affords, 
so that their active life as workers may be pro- 
longed. The way to meet the age-limit blacklist 
is to help the mentally young, and with most of 
us age is not so much a physical as it is a mental 
condition. The very best method of being a 
young pressman, or compositor, or lithographer 
is to keep abreast of the newest thought in the 
trade; the “wrinkles” learned will keep one 
swift and the thought bestowed prevent the mind 
from becoming incrusted and non-receptive. In 
order to endure, any educational plan must seek 
to extend the operations of the craft — make the 
product more effective and more desirable — by 
encouraging the craftsmen to invade and explore 
and exploit new fields. When the workers in any 
craft become actively interested in its advance- 
ment, then is there real progress, for the growth 
is at the roots and heart of the industry, and not 
promoted and pushed by extrinsic forces. 

Great as is the work the Indianapolis union 
has undertaken and creditable as are the inten- 
tions of the St. Louis union, being local move- 
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ments they could not lay the foundations for a 
far-reaching system. The International body is 
better fitted for that, and as the Supplementary 
Trade Education Commission’s plan develops it 
will meet the objections that may be urged 
against purely local efforts and at the same time 
be an incentive to all unions to follow in the foot- 
steps of Indianapolis and St. Louis by making 
craft education a part of union activity. 





THE EVILS OF SCALING DOWN. 


OW that there is a slackening of productive- 

ness the need for organization among the 
employers is more pressing. We are not of those 
who foresee a panic at all analogous to that which 
prevailed in the period commencing with 1893, 
but we do believe that our commercial sins “‘ have 
found us out,” and the work-a-day world will 
have to pay for high finance and its attendant 
unhealthy inflation. In the face of good crops 
and the general healthiness of legitimate business 
ventures, a panic is not among the probabilities. 
There will be a slowing down, however, which 
will necessitate many a strong pull and long pull 
to keep business craft afloat which have for the 
past eight or ten years had easy sailing. In such 
times there always comes the temptation to cut 
prices, which easily leads to the practice of get- 
ting a job at any price. That is not only an injus- 
tice to more level-headed and fair-dealing com- 
petitors, but suicidal on the part of the experi- 
menter. It were better to go out of business than 
to attempt to do work without profit, which is the 
lifeblood of commerce and manufacture. 

This policy naturally leads to the one-eyed 
notion that salvation is to be found in reductions 
of wages. There is no real relief in that. A ten 
or a fifteen per cent reduction in wages — and 
none would propose a greater —is not sufficient 
in the printing trades to induce men to invest in 
more printer’s ink — they want a greater induce- 
ment than that affords. If the cost of production 
can not be lowered so as to increase the volume of 
trade, the reduction is futile from the employers’ 
viewpoint. If resorted to in these circumstances 
the total result will be partial demoralization of 
the trade, no benefit either in profit or quantity or 
work to the employer, while the customer who is 
scaling down his printing outlay will smile glee- 
fully as he pockets what has been trimmed from 
the wages of the workers, a consequence that 
would surely follow were the reduction general in 
a locality; and where the occasional employer 
attempts it in a competitive industry he is in 
danger of losing his most profitable employees, 
for this depression is not likely to be so severe as 
to supersede entirely the demand for good work- 
men. We pass without comment the possibility 
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of the men making a robust protest against reduc- 
tions in remuneration and the advantage which 
accrues to all—#indeed it is a question whether 
the general public is not after all a greater bene- 
ficiary than the workers—from high wages. 
There is no need to discuss such a probability as a 
series of strikes or lockouts, or dwell on abstrac- 
tions in the realm of political economy. What we 
contend for is that the problems incidental to pres- 
ent trade conditions can be met more fairly and 
successfully if employers take counsel with each 
other, and honestly look the facts in the face. 
’Tis a thousand pities that so many employing 
printers’ organizations have allowed themselves 
to be deluded into a position of militant and unrea- 
soning hostility to the natural and inevitable 
demands of the workers instead of following the 
dictates of craft patriotism and endeavoring to 
ascertain what was feasible and best for the craft. 
If employing printers would approach the pend- 
ing questions in that spirit, reviewing the field 
calmly and without bias, we are morally certain 
there would be neither cutting of prices nor 


attempts to reduce wages, for the very good rea- 


son that neither nor both would serve to relieve 
the situation. 

We are too optimistic to cry over the spilled 
milk that is ours by reason of the failure of 
employers’ associations to measure up to the full 
standard of their opportunities, so we have hope 
of better things, which will come when those most 
concerned fully realize the situation. This is 
fairly depicted recently in the conservative Scot- 
tish Typographical Circular. It speaks, of course, 
of Scotland, but who will say the following does 
not apply to printing centers — large and small — 
on this hemisphere: ‘“‘ Too many master printers 
have been in the habit of allowing themselves to 
become door-mats, for the purpose of letting cus- 
tomers wipe their feet on, to the degradation of 
the craft and the increasing difficulty of maintain- 
ing its dignity. It is time that the cutting should 
cease, and a more rational attitude be taken up on 
their part. One wants more in these days than 
taking in a job to keep the plant going. The indi- 
vidual who invented that excuse was a poor speci- 
men of a business man, and should have been shot 
right away, before he had time to raise disciples. 
Simpletons in the printing industry have a lot to 
answer for, and at their door lies much of the 
misery and small returns so common on both sides 
— labor and capital. If the work is worth doing 
at all, it ought to command a paying price. We 
have every hope, however, that the masters will 
have the courage to demand what will at least 
yield a fair profit on their work.” 

We do not approve of our contemporary’s 
fierce remedy of shooting the distressed printer 
who cuts prices in order to get a job. It is not 
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the most humane or best way. A knowledge of 
the effects of price-cutting is a better antidote for 
that sort of folly. 





WANTED — PAPER STOCK. 

ae a few daily papers have increased in price 
LN recently even though the tendency of prices 
is downward rather than upward. The managers 
of these journals were compelled to take this step 
— untimely as it appears — in order to cope with 
what is known as the “ paper situation.”” Where 
possible, it is the proper thing to do, for there is 
no patron of a newspaper who gets more for his 
money or is better able or more entitled to take 
up this burden than the subscriber. The benefit 
bestowed on a reader is inestimable as compared 
with the cost of a paper. As every well-informed 
person recognizes, increase in price is not a satis- 
factory solution of the paper problem— it is a 
makeshift, and fails to even touch on the real dif- 
ficulty. It is all very fine for the papermakers to 
say that the day of 1-cent dailies has passed. 
They may be assured that such a dictum will not 
be accepted as a finality. The public wants cheap 
papers—they are necessary for the people’s 
development — and if a low-priced press can not 
be secured by reductions in the tariff — which is 
not at all likely in our opinion— it will be 
obtained through some other channel. 

The suggestion is not peculiarly an American 
one, though it has probably reached its most acute 
stage with us. Free-trade Britain’s prices show a 
disposition to rise, while the French are also much 
concerned, anticipating the public demand. The 
far-sighted ones are casting about for new fields 
to work in and new materials which can be 
employed in papermaking, and are impressing 
governmental agencies into the service. A Bel- 
gian consul in South Africa has been investigat- 
ing the possibilities of papermaking in the Trans- 
vaal. It can not be said that the report he 
received from an expert indicated that the raw 
material was there in great profusion. Straw, 
grass and mealie stalks, which now go to waste, 
might be utilized, but a lack of suitable water puts 
a damper on any hope there may be of seeing the 
African veldt covered with paper mills. The 
expert held out no promise that under existing 
papermaking conditions the Transvaal could do 
more than supply domestic demand, for there is 
never a hint of his having in mind an industry 
that would have world-wide influence. 

While King Leopold’s man was looking over 
the South African field, Uncle Sam had Consul- 
General Skinner make inquiries regarding a 
North African growth from which paper is made. 
This inquiry was prompted by an American paper 
company, and the Consul-General’s report directs 
attention to a papermaking grass of which an 
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unlimited supply is available, and is in part as 
follows: 

“As the correspondents are apparently inter- 
ested in a low-grade of paper suitable for the 
manufacture of bags and wrapping paper, they 
doubtless intend to describe alfa grass, for which 
an increasing demand is noticeable, and not 
esparto grass, or in French sparte, which is a 
form of jute, and is used in the cordage and 
woven-bag industry. North Africa, and particu- 
larly Algeria, is supplying annually increasing 
quantities of alfa grass and aloes, both of which 
are used in the manufacture of paper. Alfa grass 
is now quoted at about 6 francs per 100 kilos 
($1.16 per 220 pounds) on dock at Oran, while 
aloes are quoted at from 75 to 80 francs per 100 
kilos ($14.47 to $15.44 per 220 pounds) at Mar- 
seilles. Alfa grass is used in France for the 
manufacture of a coarse gray wrapping paper, 
and in England for the manufacture of print 
paper, while aloes, seven or eight times more 
expensive, are absorbed by the manufacturers of 
high-grade papers. Alfa grass grows more or 
less throughout the African desert region, and is 
an annual, cut and harvested like hay. It is said 
that practically an unlimited supply is available 
and that it is expected to furnish the print paper 
of the future in France. A leading London daily, 
it is said, has for some years been printed on alfa 
paper. There is an extensive and increasing 
exportation of this material from Algeria to Eng- 
land. Oran dealers in alfa are able to ship from 
eighty to one hundred thousand tons per annum 
alone, and all other Algerian ports can furnish 
considerable quantities. The business is now car- 
ried on most extensively at Oran. English manu- 
facturers have been the first to interest them- 
selves in this article, and have made rapid 
advances in converting it into paper. The French 
Government is also interesting itself in the sub- 
ject, because of the present high price of wood- 
pulp, and there is a talk of establishing at the 
sources of supply, in Algeria, and possibly Tunis, 
mills for the manufacture of pulp.” 

The activity of the French Government sug- 
gests that the Federal Government might interest 
itself in the matter. If alfa grass serves the pur- 
pose of papermakers, why should not the Agricul- 
tural Department in its experimental work ascer- 
tain if it can not be produced on this continent? 
What is needed is an easily renewable product 
like alfa as the basis of paper, and when it is 
found we shall rely on our ever-faithful friend 
the farmer, and not the forest, for our supply. 





CULTURE is not merely an intellectual quality. A man’s 
life is made up of the development of three principles: 
Moral, mental, and physical. 
cultured. . 


As they are ripened he is 
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WANTED: OPERATOR-MACHINISTS. 


BY L. A. HORNSTEIN. 


ITH the general introduction of the 

Linotype ten or a dozen years ago, 

and other methods of mechanical 

composition since, has come an 

accompanying demand for expert 

operators. Experience has demon- 

strated that almost invariably good 

printers become by far the best operators, so that 

instead of typesetting machines proving an obsta- 

cle and a menace to the printer’s trade, they actu- 

ally and in reality have opened up a wider field 

for the better workmen who availed themselves of 

an early opportunity of acquiring an expert 

knowledge of their mechanism. Some rapid com- 

positors failed to develop into fast operators, it is 

true, while many printers of only mediocre ability 

at the case became swifts on the keyboard. One 

such was the compositor who set in his take that 

the “victim was stabbed in the victuals.” In 

spite of illiteracy and dirty proofs, he was a rapid 

operator. This is one of the exceptions which go 
to prove the rule. 

Theodore L. De Vinne, in his “ Practice of 
Typography,” states that the introduction of Lino- 
type machines created a demand for cleaner 
proofs, and that the printers have responded to 
the demand. That he is correct in that assertion 
is being proven daily. Here is an instance: The 
quotations of the New York stock market usually 
appear in the columns of the average large city 
daily in the form of a table, varying from six to 
twelve or more inches in length, depending on the 
number of transactions, set in solid agate, and 
consisting of six columns of figures and a stub. 
All the figure columns with one exception contain 
fractions, and the stub is a mass of abbreviations. 
Here are a few lines to show the intricacy of the 
composition : 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS — 
10. A. M. to 8 P. M. 


Sales. Open. High. 
300 155% 15% 
105,900 45% 46% 
510 7% 7% 
118 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 
10,560 102 102% 100% 101 100% 
100 90 90 90 90 91 
800 120% 120% 120% 120% .... 
295 187% 138 187% 138 Sane 
500 134 134 133% 183% 134 
Copy for this stock table invariably comes on 
manifold tissue, or “ flimsy,” as it is called tech- 
nically, and at times is so faintly written as to be 
almost indecipherable. Yet in numerous instances, 
on a paper on which I was formerly employed, 
this entire table was read through “ by copy ” and 
not a single error was found —a feat well-nigh 


impossible in the days of hand composition, when 
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the entire table was kept standing and merely cor- 
rected from day to day. 

In this same office, on Friday and Satur- 
day nights, immense numbers of small classified 
advertisements were sent to the composing-room 
in the space of a few hours. These advertise- 
ments were written on all sorts of scraps of 
paper, backs of envelopes, cards, etc.; were in 
all kinds of manuscript, good, bad, indifferent, 
and “rotten”; some in ink, others written 
faintly with an extremely hard pencil — and all 
of them had to be subjected to more or less modi- 
fication in order to conform to the office “ style.” 
They were thrown into the composing-room en 
masse, and yet in spite of poor copy and the fact 
that the operators had practically to edit them on 
the keyboard, it was no uncommon occurrence for 
dozens of galley proofs to leave the proofroom O. 
K. on the first reading. Not only were they com- 
posed at a high rate of speed, but the operators 
actually regarded them as “phat.” This office 
may have been exceptional, but whether or no, I 
take off my hat to that force of operators. 

But while speed is a great desideratum on a 
city daily, it is opportune at this time to sound a 
note of warning to the city operator who is exert- 
ing all his energies on the keyboard to the utter 
neglect of the mechanism of his machine. In an 
office such as the one mentioned there is employed 
a force of competent mechanics whose sole care 
and duty it is to look after the Linotypes, correct 
any deficiencies, and see that they run smoothly 
and steadily. In case anything goes wrong, how- 
ever slight, the operator merely calls the attention 
of one of the machinists to the obstruction, and 
thus is relieved of all further responsibility in the 
matter. While the machinist is employed in right- 
ing the difficulty, whatever it may happen to be, 
the operator goes and washes his hands, possibly 
takes a drink of water, and when he returns to his 
machine, finds that the trouble has been rectified 
and goes on manipulating his keyboard. In nine 
cases out of ten he does not even know what the 
trouble has been, nor does he take the pains to 
inquire or investigate. It is enough for him to 
know that it has been remedied. 

Not so the operator in the country office, where 
his is the only machine in the office, probably in 
the town, and possibly within two or three sur- 
rounding counties. If anything goes wrong with 
his machine, he can not call in the services of an 
expert. He is thrown upon his own resources. It 
is “up to him.” And to his credit be it said, he 
has “ made good.” 

When we take into consideration the fact that 
there are in the neighborhood of one thousand 
seven hundred one-machine Linotype plants in 
successful operation in the United States at the 
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present time, it must be admitted that the 
machinist-operator in the country office is a vital 
factor in the situation. Of course, the country 
publisher, operating a single machine plant, can 
not always secure, nor does he expect to, the very 
highest class of skilled labor on his machine. The 
printer as a rule is gregarious and likes company 
of his own kind. Naturally the more rapid oper- 
ator is attracted to the larger printing centers, 
where there are others like him, and where the 
highest scales prevail. The publisher in the 
smaller community must be satisfied with the 
second-best grade of operators and printers. This 
restriction applies almost wholly to speed, how- 
ever. In all other respects the average country 
operator is the equal of, if not superior to the man 
employed in the larger offices in the cities. 

But speed comes with practice, and as this 
large and rapidly growing army of country opera- 
tors acquire the requisite degree of speed, accu- 
racy and proficiency, we must expect to see them 
gradually encroach upon the city field and in time 
usurp the places now occupied by even the fastest 
operators. Equipped with their additional know]l- 
edge of the mechanism of their machines, they are 
going to make a strong bid for the positions now 
held by operators merely. The operator who can 
only manipulate the keyboard, and has no work- 
ing knowledge of his machine’s mechanism, will 
be relegated to a subordinate position. He will 
occupy about the same relation to the operator- 
machinist that the pressfeeder does to the press- 
man. The keyboard is not difficult to learn. This 
was shown recently when a large publishing house 
replaced its force of operators, who went on 
strike, with a corps of women stenographers who 
had had no previous practical experience on Lino- 
types. It is only a matter of time until they 
develop into proficient operators. 

That this condition is recognized by others is 
shown by a hint thrown out by President Lynch 
in his report to the recent convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, from which I quote 
as follows: 

“If we are to continue to control the machine, 
we must find a way through which our members 
will become proficient. If we do not heed the 
demand, then other avenues will be established 
through which operators will be furnished, and 
these operators will not always be printers. 

.’ (The italics are mine.) - 

For the reasons outlined it is well for opera- 
tors — even the best of them — to take heed, and 
acquire a familiarity with the inner workings of 
their machines. If they can not secure this knowl- 
edge while at work in the offices where they are 
employed, a mechanical course in one of the tech- 
nical schools can be recommended. I know of one 
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instance where a young man who is one of the 
most rapid, and considered one of the best, opera- 
tors of a large force took such a course in the 
Inland Printer Technical School. When asked 
why he did so, and if it paid him to do it, his reply 
was that the time and money expended were more 
than fully repaid in the added knowledge he 
acquired. Since taking the course he has never 
had occasion to call for the services of a machinist 
to rectify any minor difficulty. All such he has 
been able to take care of himself, thereby adding 
largely to his string. In case of any serious 
obstruction he has always been able to direct the 
machinist’s attention directly to the part affected, 
thus saving both his own and the machinist’s time. 
Far from regretting his course, he is only sorry 
that he had not taken such action sooner. 

To sum up: Machines are being introduced 
more rapidly than operators are being instructed. 
Most of these machines are being installed in new 
territory, in one and two machine plants — the 
larger plants having been fully equipped for some 
time. The ever-increasing use of the machine in 
smaller offices has created a demand for opera- 
tors possessing a knowledge of mechanism as 
well as keyboard. In fact, the pendulum is swing- 
ing backward and a healthful reaction is setting 
in. We are once more facing the demand for the 
“all-around” man. This is not a theory but an 
actual condition, and the printer or operator 
should not rest in self-satisfied contentment with 
having mastered his particular specialty, but 
should prepare himself to be capable of acceptably 
filling any of the numerous good positions and 
openings which are springing up all around him. 





**HOLD THE RUDDER TRUE.” 


If you have enemies, go straight on and don’t mind 
them. If they get in your way, walk around them regard- 
less of their spite. A man who has no enemies is seldom 
good for anything; he is made of that kind of material 
which is so easily worked that every one has a hand in it. 
A sterling character is one who thinks for himself, and 
speaks what he thinks; he is always sure to have enemies. 
They are as necessary to him as fresh air; they keep him 
alive and active. A celebrated character who was sur- 
rounded by enemies used to remark: ‘“ They are sparks 
which, if you do not blow, will go out of themselves.” 
“Live down prejudice,” was the Iron Duke’s motto. Let 
this be your feeling while endeavoring to live down the 
scandal of those who are bitter against you. If you stop 
to dispute, you do but as they desire, and open the way 
for more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk — there will be 
a reaction if you perform your duty, and hundreds who 
were once alienated from you will flock to you and 
acknowledge their error.— Selected. 





A FOREMAN, if he’s got a conscience, and delights in his 
work, will do his business as well as if he were a partner. 
I wouldn’t give a penny for a man as ud drive a nail in 
slack because he didn’t get extra pay for it.— George 
Eliot in “Adam Bede.” 








Copied in reduction from the art portfolios published by Gerlach & Wiedling, Vienna, Austria. 
: The originals are in colors. 
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SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY FIGURES ON PRINT- 
ING AND PUBLISHING. 


NO. IV.— BY MERSENE E. SLOANE, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS — (Continued) . 


7a-VERYBODY knows that labor is the 
leading item in the cost of produc- 
tion in any line of manufacture. It 
is, perhaps, the most serious prob- 
lem the proprietor has to solve — 
how to retain patronage while in- 

: creasing the charge for output to 
offset the rapidly increasing cost of production, 
both in materials and labor. How successfully 
the publishers of newspapers and periodicals met 
this proposition during the census period 1900- 
1905 appears from the following statement: 

In 1900 the cost of labor, productive, super- 
visory and executive, was 46.6 per cent of the 
entire expense connected with the industry, while 
in 1905 the ratio was reduced to 43.7 per cent. 
Both are nearly half the entire expense account, 
but the showing for the new century is almost 
three per cent on the favorable side. This show- 
ing, however, is superficial. In 1905 expense for 
certain kinds of service — carrier boys, solicitors 
and collectors working on commission, etc.— was 
tabulated under “ miscellaneous expenses.” With 
this item properly adjusted between the two cen- 
sus reports, the 1905 record would probably show 
labor costing a little nearer one-half the entire 
cost of production than in 1900. It is a good 
showing for the industry, that the relative cost of 
labor was kept at a normal figure notwithstand- 
ing shortened time of labor and increased rates 
of pay. 

In 1905 the cost of materials was 28.7 per 
cent of the entire cost of production, against 30.2 
per cent in the census of 1900. By the adjust- 
ment of a small difference in the method of tabu- 
lation in 1900, the proportion then would be about 
27.0 per cent, making the 1905 record of 28.7 per 
cent more in keeping with market conditions. 

The entire cost of production in 1900 was 
74.5 per cent of the value of product, leaving 25.5 
per cent as net profit. In 1905 the total cost of 
production was 79.2 per cent of the gross value 
of products, leaving 20.8 per cent for net profit. 
In the last article, we made a comparison between 
the aggregates of the two census periods, the 
results being very much in favor of the new cen- 
tury. But an analysis of the relations of the sev- 
eral items within each period, separately, makes a 
somewhat less favorable showing for the new 
century. 

Comparing profit with cost of production, the 
net profit in 1905 was 26.3 per cent of the aggre- 
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gate cost against 34.2 per cent in 1900. Based 
upon capital, the net profit in 1905 was 26.9 per 
cent of the total investment, against 29.6 per cent 
in 1900, the difference being 2.7 per cent against 
the new century. 

As stated in a former article, the number of 
new publications reported in 1905 was relatively 
much greater than in 1900. Every publisher 
knows the bearing that condition has upon the 
item of profit. A suitable adjustment of this 
inequality in the comparison would undoubtedly 
quite materially change the findings made by the 
foregoing analysis. 

Even with these unfavorable showings, it 
nevertheless remains true that an industry which 
makes a clear annual profit of more than one- 
fourth (26.9 per cent) of the entire capitaliza- 
tion (including ledger and open accounts as 
assets), and that notwithstanding the establish- 
ment of many new ventures, is managed with 
some consideration to business sense. Printers, 
publishers and editors have always been regarded 
as an unbusinesslike class. That is really to their 
credit; for there are higher and nobler attitudes 
of mind than that manifested in money-making. 
If with their accredited unbusinesslike ways they 
accomplish the financial results the figures indi- 
cate, they are to be doubly respected by the busi- 
ness class. 

The average capital in 1900 was $12,574, and 
in 1905 was $13,282. The average product in 
1900 was $14,569 and in 1905 was $17,152. 
Reduced to percentage figures, the average capital 
increased 5.6 per cent from 1900 to 1905, while 
the average product increased 17.7 per. cent. 
That is, the average product per establishment 
increased at a ratio more than three times as great 
as did the average capitalization. 

Having threshed out the salient points of 
interest financially, we have now to consider some 
features of even greater interest and impor- 
tance; for we admit that the popular notion that 
newspaper and magazine publishers have higher 
aims than mere money-getting is not unfounded. 
Character of publication, circulation, etc., are an 
important index of the public intelligence and 
prosperity. Some there are who consider the 
bearing these have upon advertising contracts of 
prime importance. Even they will be gratified 
with the figures to follow. 

As a matter of course, the daily, weekly and 
monthly publications are very much in the lead. 
These three classes together constituted 93.5 per 
cent of the entire list of publications in 1905, and 
93.4 per cent in 1900, the variation being slight 
in the new-century period under consideration. 
The following table (made from portions of 
Tables 32 and 33 of the Census Bulletin) tells a 
very interesting story of the number and relative 
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position of the several classes of publications, by 
periods of issue: 


Taste 5.—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS— NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
INCREASE BY PERIODS OF ISSUE: 1890 TO 1905. 






































| | PER CENT OF 

INCREASE. 
PERIOD OF ISSUE. 1905 | 1900 | 1890 1900 | 1890 

to to 
| 1905 | 1900 
lal oe ..| 21,394 | 18,226 | 14,901 || 17.4 | 22.3 
Daily ...... Citeantaceete ate 2,452 | 2,226 | 1,610 || 10.2 | 38.3 
cee | Ee eae ear 637 | 595 559 7.4 6.4 
NNN. cioC Sinica diserain dca siete eee 1,815 | 1,631 | 1,051 11.3 55.2 
DMR se posh cnncckchagdeeate 58 | 62 34 *6.5 82.4 
RENEE 6s ceiideds cov nese chow 645 637 194 1.3 | 228.4 
DURA So snk cesadpiov ns 15,046 | 12,979 | 10,814 || 15.9 | 20.0 
es inst vuncncear ee 2,500 | 1.817 | 1,734 || 37.6 | 4.8 
PRONE cio Sabet vaunecigatne eas 225 48.9 5.3 
AD other CUM 6 «656s. os evince ve cscs 340 268 290 26.9 *7.6 


*Decrease. 


It will be noted that the total number of pub- 
lications increased 17.4 per cent during the five 
years, 1900-1905. On a ten-year basis at same 
ratio, the figure would be 34.8 per cent for the 
first period of the twentieth century, against 22.3 
per cent for the last period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury — an excess of 12.5 per cent in favor of the 
new century. 

The relative gain in the number of daily 
papers was much less than that of any other class, 
except the comparatively unimportant tri-weekly 
and semi-weekly publications. The morning 
daily shows a noticeable percentage gain over the 
preceding decade, while the evening paper shows 
a marked falling off. The field for evening dailies 
was well supplied by 1900, so that the gain of 
about two hundred papers in 1905 makes a small 
percentage showing. 

Tri-weekly and semi-weekly papers are not at 
all numerous. They serve to bridge the gap 
between dailies and weeklies in small but ambi- 
tious communities not promptly accessible to 
urban dailies, and not large enough to support 
local ones. Tri-weeklies decreased in number by 
four, and semi-weeklies gained only eight. This 
class of publications made prodigious advances 
during the closing decade of the last century, but 
the limit has probably been reached or passed. 
Constantly improving postal facilities broaden the 
field and intensify the circulation of the metro- 
politan dailies, whose news service now covers the 
tiniest hamlet in the most obscure place, so that 
even the farmers of the prairies and the woods- 
men of the hills subscribe thereto. 

The weekly paper has always been the “ Old 
Reliable’ of the multitudes, and it has not yet 
quite lost that distinction, although the daily is 
making strenuous strides to supplant it for news, 
and the monthly magazine for general reading. 
Nearly three-fourths of the entire number of pub- 
lications are weeklies. In 1890 the proportion 
was 72.6 per cent; in 1900 it was 71.2 per cent, 
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and in 1905 it was 70.3 per cent. But the weekly 
is in no present danger of becoming obsolete. 
This condition is only relative. Weekly papers 
have only been increasing at a little less ratio 
than some others, but the increase has been con- 
siderable in the aggregate. The number of this 
class of publications increased 15.9 per cent from 
1900 to 1905. On a ten-year basis it would be 
31.8 per cent, against the 20.0 per cent shown in 
the census of 1900 as the gain for the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

Monthly periodicals made a phenomenal ad- 
vance in the census of 1905 over that of 1900. 
On a ten-year basis the advance was 75.2 per 
cent, as against only 4.8 per cent gain in 1900. 
This class increased nearly sixteen times as much, 
relatively, during the first period of the present 
century as during the closing one of the last cen- 
tury. Every publisher and every printer is famil- 
iar with the conditions that have cheapened the 
production of magazines, thus favoring the exten- 
sion of this line of publication. The increase of 
technical monthly publications is in keeping with 
the growth of technical education and specializa- 
tion in scientific, industrial and professional pur- 
suits. The spirit of individualism is so strong 
that in no craft, business, profession, or even 
diversion, will one publication suit all demands, 
but every line of thought and policy is repre- 
sented by several more or less diverse in details 
of treatment. The cheap story magazine has 
thrived remarkably. The demand for such lit- 
erature seems contradictory to the boasted attain- 
ments of general education among the people, but 
many publishers thrive while supplying the 
demand. 

It is worth comment that, notwithstanding the 
impatience of present-day alertness to know daily, 
almost hourly, the doings of the world, heralded 
by the daily papers, some having two and more 
editions a day, the monthly magazine never 
thrived as now. The enterprise, the courage, and 
the ability exercised in new ventures of the kind 
deserve recognition and success. There have 
been a few notable failures, but in looking over 
the individual reports from magazine publishers, 
preliminary to the tabulation of the industry in 
the 1905 census, I was impressed with the sub- 
stantial prosperity shown by most of these pub- 
lishers. 

In Table 5, quarterly publications make an 
even more remarkable percentage showing than 
do monthlies. But aside from a very limited 
number of scientific, historical and professional 
quarterly magazines, this list is made up of 
Sunday-school publications, issued quarterly in 
sections to be distributed monthly or weekly to 
the classes. The exceptional increase (48.9 per 
cent) indicated for quarterly publications in 1905, 
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is due, in part, at least, to a different classification 
of some of these Sunday-school publications. 
This checks with the unusual increase in the num- 
ber of religious publications shown in the next 
table. 

The “all other classes” covers bi-weeklies, 
bi-monthlies, and other infrequent special pub- 
lications. The great relative increase in the num- 
ber of these indicates a wider interest in certain 
special topics which they represent or advocate. 
Some of them are school publications —a class 
that has had a large growth during recent years. 

The Census Bureau classifies periodical pub- 
lications under thirteen general heads, some of 
these covering a number of similar subjects. 
Naturally the general newspaper takes the lead 
in the number of publications. The following 
table is a valuable indication of the literary ten- 
dency in the line of periodicals. This is from 
Table 37, Census Bulletin: 


Taste 6.— NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—NUMBER AND CHARACTER 
WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE: 1890 TO 1905. 
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Religious periodicals will show 70.4 per cent 
increase, against a decrease of 7.1 per cent in 
1900; agriculture, etc., an increase of 34.6 per 
cent, against less than half that in 1900; com- 
merce, finance, etc., 183.2 per cent increase 
against a decrease of 20.5 per cent in 1900; medi- 
cine and surgery, an increase of 146.0 per cent, 
against a decrease of 9.8 per cent in 1900; gen- 
eral literature (magazines), an increase of 72.4 
per cent, against a decrease of 17.9 per cent in 
1900; science and mechanics, an increase of 51.6 
per cent, against a decrease of 20.5 per cent in 
1900, and so on down the list. The record is sim- 
ply phenomenal. 


TaBLe 7.—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—NUMBER, CLASSIFIED BY 
LANGUAGES ARRANGED BY RACE: 1890 TO 1905. , 

















| 
RACE, 1905 1900 1890 

| 
Total. 21,394 18,226 14,901 
English TOE Teer ee Pere 20,184 | 17,194 13,848 
Ce ee eee 682 648 774 
Scandinavian and Finnish ...... 171 } 122 116 
eae eee 155 | 108 97 
SRNR aon coves oes e cece eecal 128 7 45 
WE oko s oxi ws/n cae cevees } 24 5 4 
RG 2 inom can aveca cers | 18 13 5 
WENCOCOUE «. <=. . 20 os ese | 32 | 59 12 

















NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS || PER CENT OF 
REPORTING, INCREASE, 

CHARACTER. || 4900 1890 

1905 1900 1890 || to to 

|| 1905 1900 

17) Nace eh PMR Sates chien 21,394 | 18,226 | 14,901 17.4 22.3 
News, politics, and family reading .....| 16,578 | 14,939 | 11,469 ia 30.3 
LS eee oars 1,287 952 1,025 35.2 | * 7.1° 
Agricultural, horticultural, dairy, etc ... 360 307 263 17.3 16.7 

Commerce, finance, insurance, railroads 

2 A ORES A PRISER 364 190 239 91.6 | *20.5 
MINIS cose witadns chokes zap nies 627 520 4 20.6 20.4 
General literature, magazines, etc...... 328 239 291 37.2 | *17.9 
Medicine and surgery................. 192 lil 123 73.0 | * 9.8 
MO ah io cien cine Hin ab ete cua ek eh 81 62 47 30.6 31.9 
Science and mechanics ............... 83 66 83 25.8 | *20.5 
EITM ore are oi aie 450 200 216 || 125.0 | * 7.4 
Education and history................ 173 120 119 || 44.2 0.8 
Society, art, music, fashion, etc........ 155 88 152 || 76.1 | *42.1 
College and school periodicals ......... 178 139 137 || 28.1 1.5 
WEWOHENAOMIN ooo acs oc ckccn nonce et ne 538 293 305 | 83.6 | * 3.9 




















*Decrease. 


From this table it appears that “news, politics, 
and family reading” (the general newspaper) 
constitutes about four-fifths of all publications. 
And the aggregate increase was largest in this 
class. But in the consideration of percentages it 
is quite worthy of comment that this class made 
the lowest increase of any during the five-year 
period — only 11.1 per cent, against a gain of 
30.3 per cent in the 1900 census. 

The other classes do not have large aggre- 
gates, but a glance down the percentage columns 
reveals a remarkable situation, a decidedly sig- 
nificant one. Nowhere is there a more striking 
evidence of what has already been referred to as 
the excessive individualism of the age, expressing 
itself in multitudinous opinions, than in this 
table which gives the remarkable growth of class 
publications. Run down the first column of per- 
centages, multiply each by two (to equalize the 
two periods of comparison, making both ten- 
year periods), then compare adjacent figures. 


Table 7 (Table 40 of Census Bulletin) shows 
the distribution of periodicals among the differ- 
ent languages. A little less than six per cent 
(5.7) of all publications were in foreign lan- 
guages. 

It was intended to discuss circulation in this 
article, but that topic must be deferred until next 
month, as it is too important to pass without more 
detail than can be given here. 

(To be continued.) 





NEW USE FOR FINGER PRINTS. 


The finger-print method of identification has been 
extended to commercial use by the Postal Savings bank 
of the Philippines at Manila. This bank has recently 
issued a series of stamp deposit cards, on which are spaces 
for stamps of different values to be affixed. When the 
depositor has stamps to the value of 1 peso on the card it 
is exchanged at the bank for a deposit book, showing the 
amount to his credit. Opposite the lines for the owner’s 
signature and address is a square ruled off for the recep- 
tion of his thumb print, so that, even if illiterate, depos- 
itors may readily be identified— New York Tribune. 

The printer is able to identify the pressfeeder by the 
same method. 





A TIP THAT WAS REFUSED. 


A Toronto man who visited England last summer 
appears to think that country the champion tiptaker. He 
says: “ Well, I had tipped every man, from the swell gent 
who seemed. to own the House of Commons down to the 
hireling who gummed the wrong labels on my luggage, 
and I went into the waiting-room on the landing stage at 
Liverpool to wash my hands of everything English, and 
what do you think stared me in the face when I had fin- 
ished? A placard, saying, ‘ Please tip the basin’! I'll be 
hanged if I did.” 
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**NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE.’’ 


HAT time to advertise is answered pithily by 

“now.” Not “now” to the exclusion of any other 

time, but always “now.” For the continuous 

flow of publicity must never be stopped. Pub- 

licity is the circulating life-principle of busi- 

$ ness. Like the life-blood it may be stopped 

for a little time, but only in emergency, and then not for 

long. A long suspension means collapse. The printer 

more than any other business man should study publicity 

and advertising, for he is the workman who handles the 

media of publicity. Some months ago Printers’ Ink paid 

its respects to the printer by asking “ What is the matter 

with the printer?” Then answering the question and 
analyzing the printer thus: 

The worst advertiser in the world, it is often asserted, 


that any man buying printing would preserve and go 
through them carefully. Did these booklets say anything 
about good printing? Yes, but only in the most general 
terms, as footnotes at the bottoms of the pages. A well- 
known, highly paid and capable ad.-writer was hired to 
produce a philosophic series of talks, to fill out the pages. 
Philosophie talks on printing? Not on your life! No! 
Talks on fishing and human nature. 

“What is the matter with the printer, anyway?” 

This question was asked of Hal Marchbanks the other 
day. Mr. Marchbanks is a printer and advertising man of 
considerable experience, who sells advertising ideas and 
printing together for the Brewer Press, New York city.* 
Mr. Marchbanks admitted that perhaps the printer had his 
shortcomings, but was inclined to throw a little of the onus 
on advertisers. You see, he said, matters are this way: 











“THE FAT OF THE LAND.” 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


is the publisher, who lives chiefly by selling advertising 
space and prescribing publicity for every other business. 

But there is a worse advertiser still. To find the busi- 
ness man who is absolutely most indifferent and careless in 
telling the public about himself, and what he has to sell, we 
must go to another seller of advertising. 

This is the printer. He is undoubtedly the worst ever. 

The printer prints for other people. He seldom prints 
for himself. Sometimes a mysterious impulse leads him to 
get out a folder or blotter on his own behalf. But when he 
does, it is usually a feat in fancy rulework, with some 
vaudeville skit for argument. Not long ago a large print- 
ing house conducted what it presumably thought was a 
very hard-hitting, persistent campaign for new business. 
It got out a series of handsomely printed booklets and 
mailed them around. They must have cost from 10 to 20 
cents apiece, and were of such typographical excellence 


A printer might get out better advertising for himself, 
but in the end the best way to secure business is to send a 


solicitor around after it. A great deal of printing is 
secured on the competitive bidding basis. Yet in recent 
years there has also sprung up a wide, increasing demand 
for good printing irrespective of cost. So long as you pro- 
duce fine stuff there is no difficulty in getting good prices 
for it. Some of the printing put out by every business con- 
cern has to be produced regardless of expense, such as cata- 
logues. A big corporation will not scrimp on its catalogue. 
It wants the best paper, half-tones, typography and press- 
work that can be purchased for money. 

But along with this willingness to spend goes a remark- 


* Since Printers’ Ink published the article quoted, Mr. Hal Marchbanks 
has connected himself with the Hill Publishing Company’s Print Shop as 
manager. A specimen of his magazine advertising is submitted on page 727, 
as of interest at this time. 
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able lack of knowledge on the part of business houses and 
advertisers as to what is good printing, and how to intelli- 
gently spend money to get results. When a business man 
figures on a catalogue the first thing he wants is glazed 
paper — white, brittle, at 8 cents a pound, the shortest- 
lived paper there is. Book paper of the best grade, of a 
cream tint, with a good surface, tough in texture and pleas- 
ing to the eye, would often be better at 5 or 6 cents a pound 
—a saving of fifteen to thirty per cent. Again, the adver- 
tiser making up his catalogue has some fatal leaning 
toward half-tones. He will take old half-tones of different 
screens, put them in with new half-tones, sprinkle in a few 
line engravings and maybe some antiquated woodcuts, and 
print the whole thing on shiny, white glazed paper. The 
result is a catalogue that looks like a scrap-book. But he 
imagines that as long as all these miscellaneous cuts are 


Typefounders have complicated the printing situation 
by producing hundreds of letters that confuse the adver- 
tiser. It is sometimes said by printers that only two faces 
of type are needed for the most elaborate work —a six- 
point and a twelve-point old style. This is an exaggerated 
way of limiting the type at any one’s command, but if it 
were done, more good printing would result, and more good 
advertising matter. A font of black text-letter might be 
useful as an addition, but there would be danger that too 
much of this would be used. 

What is needed just now in the printing situation is 
simplicity. If the advertising public, paying out its mil- 


lions yearly for printed matter, knew what simplicity could 
accomplish, and realized its remarkable advantage over the 
involved, befrizzed, multi-colored things daily sent out as 
folders, mailing cards, booklets, etc., the lot of the printer 








THE APPLE HARVEST. 
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printed as though they were fine half-tones, they give the 
fine half-tone effect. Frequently the nature of his cuts is 
such that they could all be made over in line at not much 
more than the new half-tones cost, and then printed on a 
tough parchment. The result would be a catalogue of great 
durability and one genuinely attractive for its novelty and 
character. Advertisers spend freely for a nice bronzed, 
embossed cover to cover up a poorly printed scrap-book 
catalogue. They spend 2% to 4 cents per book to bind up 
a catalogue in a flimsy way, where the same book might be 
bound like a ledger for 7 cents and would stand endless 
handling. The solicitor, in going around among adver- 
tisers, soon comes up against a solid wall in the shape of 
lack of knowledge of how to get the best printing for a 
reasonable price. He finds that it is easier to sell a man 
what he wants than to try to educate him up to what he 
ought to have. 


would be happier, and his best-paying public would not so 
often ask him to work on the basis of competitive bids. If 
the advertiser realized how complicated a process the print- 
ing of even a simple booklet is — how the careful typog- 
raphy may fail through poor presswork, or the reverse, or 
poor paper make fine cuts ineffective —if the advertiser 
knew that one distinct operation in the three or six that 
every job of printing goes through may spoil the best work 
on all the others, it is reasonable to presume that he would 
simplify. 

Simplicity in printing would mean a good deal to the 
little advertiser. The big bathtub trust can spend two 
years and umpsteen thousand dollars getting out its cata- 
logue. It has the money. It has the time. It is the bath- 
tub trust, and doesn’t dare put out anything less elaborate. 
But the little manufacturer of a plumbing specialty over in 
Brooklyn has a petty advertising appropriation, and his 
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tiny catalogue must either be a palpably cheap affair, an 
imitation of the big corporation’s catalogue that fell down 
before it got away from the post, or else something so 
simple that the very element of cheapness in it gives dig- 
nity and makes it appropriate beside the big catalogue of 
bathtubs. Very few little advertisers get such a job as 
the latter, however. Few know that such effects in print- 
ing are possible by intelligent selection of paper, intelli- 
gent use of line cuts instead of half-tones, intelligent 
restriction to one or two faces of type, intelligent spotting 
in a dash of color. 

Now, what is the matter with the printer when he 
neglects to advertise his business in its educational aspects? 
A dozen times a week he tears his hair because some cus- 
tomer or seeker of bids displays entire ignorance of the art 
preservative, and goes bullheadedly against everything that 
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consciousness a series of facts, one by one, that may take 
a year to unfold. When the public has absorbed Facts No. 
1, No. 2, No. 3 and so on, up to No. 12, there is a valuable 
good-will created. 

If ever any one had_.a complicated, educational propo- 
sition to spread abroad it is the capable printer. The 
story he has to tell begins at Fact No. 1 and runs up to 
Fact No. 4-11-44. He couldn’t tell it. all if he published a 
weekly paper five years handrunning. Perhaps this is why 
he has never attempted to publish even a four-page monthly 
house organ for himself — why his booklet, when he gets it 
out, talks about fishing or any other subject except good 
typography. 

The solicitor’ of printing can not afford to spend much 
time in educational work. As his prospective customer is 
found, so must he be taken. What the man believes is good 
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would be to his own advantage and that of the printer 
too. What has spread abroad the general impression the 
printer fights every day, that anybody can do an acceptable 
job if you only beat the price down low enough by playing 
one printer against all the others? Why is the printer 
sitting up nights scheming on getting enough work of any 
kind, at any price, to keep his presses from standing still 
at a loss? Why does he have his office in a corner of the 
proofroom, with a cheap pine table for a desk, instead of 
sitting in the center of a parlor such as the banker does 
business in? Very largely because he has refused to adver- 
tise intelligently, and along lines that would educate his 
public up to what’s what in printing. 

The educational idea in advertising is now so thor- 
oughly recognized that almost any big corporation starting 
in to build a market for its goods is willing to invest a for- 
tune in preparatory advertising, to instill into the public 


printing, that must the solicitor help him to get out, though 
something else might be more efficient as advertising, more 
economical to produce and carry a better margin of profit 
to the printer. If the customer wants a catalogue resem- 
bling a scrap-book, the solicitor and printer must help him 
realize his own idea. Time is too costly to waste in edu- 
cating him, and suggestion from a solicitor may appear to 
be inspired by self-interest. So, the man who ought to 
have a catalogue that will fit in his customer’s pockets, 
gets a book as big as a family Bible because he insisted on 
having it, and the corporation that should have bound its 
catalogue for a year’s use gets out a book that goes to 
pieces the first month. Business houses outside the machin- 
ery trades plug along year after year without knowing 
anything of the standard sizes in catalogues adopted in 
that industry —6 by 9 inches, 9 by 12 inches, and the 
small 3% by 6 inches. 








But if there is an excuse for the solicitor, there isn’t any 
for his boss, the printer. He could carry on educational 
work in his community at moderate-cost. A small monthly 
house organ, or monthly booklet, or a series of single- 
column talks in the newspapers, all devoted to the subject 
of good printing vs. bad —these would not only tend to 
produce a different attitude toward the printer, viewed on 
their broadest aspect, but, to come right home, would pro- 
duce direct results in preparing the way for solicitors. 
They ought to take up subjects like paper, and cuts, and 
covers, and display, and presswork, showing what is good, 
what bad, and how to apply different sorts of each to cer- 
tain purposes. They ought to squelch the competitive bid- 
ding mania by putting service and skill most prominently 
forward. They ought to insist on the element of individu- 
ality in printing. There is no such thing in the world as 
two originating printers who produce the same effects. 





PRINTING 


Not slam-bang, hit-or-miss, go-as- 
you-please printing, but printing planned 
with its purpose constantly in mind — 
“printing that fits’? because made to 
the measure of your particular business 
and its needs. That one kind we do. 
We write, plan, make photos, drawings 
and engravings, print and bind. We do 
the whole thing or any part of it, and 
nobody knows better than we do how 
such work should be done for Machinery, 
Tool, Equipment and Supply lines. 

Write us about your printing. 


Hill Publishing Company’s 
Print Shop 


HAL MARCHBANKS, Manager 
505 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


POWER, AMERICAN MACHINIST, 
THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 











Given precisely the same materials and tools, two printing 
concerns permeated by individuality will turn out results 
widely different, yet both excellent and suited to the same 
purpose. This individuality, when one comes right down 
to it, is often the best thing a master printer has to sell. 
Yet it is seldom advertised adequately. One man gets his 
nice clean little effect with creamy book papers, wide mar- 
gins, delicate body faces and sparing use of display. 
Another goes in for rough stock, heavy body faces, a dash 
of bold display and an effective use of red. A third excels 
in sumptuous presswork that throws up illustrations. 
Every print-shop with individuality of treatment has cus- 
tomers who recognize the value of distinction, and are will- 
ing to pay for it. When such productions land on a desk 
with a handful of things printed by the shop that works 
on the competitive bid basis, they hold their own. But only 
one advertiser in a hundred knows this, and it is up to the 
printer to tell the other ninety-nine. 

It is time he got away from the desk pad and blotter, 
the calendar and “We close at on Saturdays” school 
of publicity. It is time he broke away from the notion 
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that advertising for him need give only his name and 
address and the statement that estimates are cheerfully 
furnished. He has one of the biggest educational stories in 
all business to unfold, and an audience that is trying to 
educate itself — and almost doing it without his assistance. 
The more wisdom he can spread, the more fundamental 
truth about what is good printing and what is bad, the 
fewer the low-price jobs he’ll figure on, and the more of the 
gilt-edge work will come his way. 

There is fat on the hook for the printer who will take 
up a campaign of education. 

What is the matter with him? 





MEASURES IN THE BIBLE: THEIR EQUIVALENTS. 


A gerah was 1 cent. 

A farthing was 3 cents. 

A talent of gold was $13,800. 

A talent of silver was $533.33. 

A bin was one gallon and two pints. 

A shekel of silver was about 50 cents. 

A cubit was nearly twenty-two inches. 

A mite was less than % of a cent. 

A piece of silver or a penny was 13 cents. 

A Sabbath-day’s journey was about an English mile. 

An ephah, or bath, contains seven gallons and five pints. 

Ezekiel’s reed was nearly eleven feet. 

A day’s journey was about 23 1-5 miles. 

A firkin was seven pints, an omer was six pints, a cab 
was three pints. 

A hand’s breadth is equal to 3% inches. 

A finger’s breadth is equal to one inch.— The Evangelist. 





**LIME”’ STEEL. 


The Emerson Monthly, quoting from the Electrical Rec- 
ord, says that a recent consular report emanating from 
Paris gives publicity to a new form of steel, which is called 
calcium steel, although it contains no iron or steel in any 
form whatever. Finely pulverized feldspar, sand and lime 
are mixed in the required proportions into a paste, which 
is baked into a ceramic product which has all the qualities 
of hardness and durability possessed by earthenware or 
porcelain, resisting corrosion by acids. It is a poor con- 
ductor of electricity and heat. Its specific gravity is 3.3. 
The remarkable feature of this new “ metal” is its sus- 
ceptibility to machine-tool operations, such as drilling, 
milling, planing and polishing, which methods of working 
can be employed because of its great toughness, notwith- 
standing its extreme hardness. Among some of the uses 
to which it will be applied are pipes and conduits for water, 
gas or chemicals. 





HIGH FINANCE. 


A lady who had a kindly remembrance for all her 
domestic servants met an erstwhile washerwoman and 
stopped to ask her how she fared. 

“Oh, mem, it’s turrible finanshul disthress me an the 
childer’s in! ” 

“Why, what is it? Are you out of employment? ” 

“No, mem. Work’s in a fair state o’ stiddiness and not 
a cint do I owe, but it’s lashins o’ trouble I’ve got! ” 

“Are you not paid promptly? ” 

“As promptly as the day cooms round.” 

“ What is your financial distress, then? ” 

“Well, mem” (in a burst of horror), “ what’s killin’ 
me is, I earn $6 the week an’ pay $8 for me boord, an’ God 
only knows how I do it! ” — Short Stories. 
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Written for Tie INLAND PRINTER. 
**BY SPECIAL REQUEST.”’’ 
BY HARRY W. COLE. 
7 * ROUBLE of an ominous sort seemed lurking in 
ba j’ the atmosphere of the office of the Weekly 
ee) Bugle. It was Friday morning — 10 o’clock at 
—— | that—the day of publication, and the scene 
of feverish activity which weekly marked this 
—! occasion was conspicuous by its absence. 

The editor leaned on a corner of the imposing-stone, 
a picture of gloomy meditation, as he tried to figure out 
just how it all happened. Gradually his strained faculties 
shaped a semblance of the now painful memories of the 
past week. 

It had begun with the arrival of Bob Carruthers, whom 
he had not seen since the old days when they had worked 
together at the case back in Muncie. There had been a 
reunion, in which the spirit of conviviality had been loosed 
at the local thirst parlors. 

In an evil moment had come the proposal from Car- 
ruthers to visit Tom McGuire, also from Muncie, now the 
guiding hand at the helm of the Lebanon Sentinel, just 
across the county line. The trip had been made. Tom 
had received them royally. More conviviality followed. 
But the rest was—up to the time he got off the local 
freight a half an hour ago —a blur, permeated by a cer- 
tain dark-brown flavor, which has come to be indissolubly 
associated with such reminiscences. 

Before him lay the forms with the set-up of last week’s 
edition undisturbed. Not an item of news gathered nor a 
line of type set in his absence. The situation called for 
such action as is roused by desperate emergencies. His 
reverie was interrupted by the office “devil,” who 
approached him and said: 

“The Ladies’ Aid Society wants the notice that was 
in the paper last week about their soshebul, printed again 
this week.” 

The editor nodded, frowned, then smiled. Ah! here 
was the germ of an idea. He would do it! For an 
instant its audacity stunned him. True, the results were 
uncertain. But could he be blamed? He would reprint 
the notice of the Ladies’ Aid Society; but he would do 
more than that. A bold hand often snatched victory from 
defeat. In a jiffy he had arranged a new head-line across 
the front page of the Weekly Bugle, in the largest roman 
type: 

REPUBLISHED BY SPECIAL REQUEST. 





NEW TRACTS OF LAND IN SPAIN PLANTED WITH 
TREES TO PRODUCE PULP-WOOD. 


The decision of “La Papelera Espafola,” or Spanish 


paper combine, at its recent meeting in Madrid, to erect 
large wood-pulp works at Aranguren alongside one of 
their existing paper mills, according to Consul-General 
B. H. Ridgely, of Barcelona, draws attention to the stead- 
ily growing importance of the paper industry in Spain, 
to which he adds: 

The new works will have a daily output of fifteen tons 
of pulp, calculating it in the dry state. A contract has 
been made with the Hidro-eléctrica Iberica Company, of 
Bilbao, for the supply of 1,200 horse-power, and it is 
expected that the works will be in full operation by Octo- 
ber, 1908. The combine was formed about seven years ago 
for the purpose of acquiring by purchase the control of 
all the leading paper mills in Spain. The capital is now 
35,000,000 pesetas (about $6,000,000), and its annual pro- 
duction amounts to thirty thousand tons, composed princi- 
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pally of printing and writing paper, although many other 
varieties both of paper and cardboard are produced and 
supplied to every town and village in Spain. 

A considerable export trade is carried on, Mexico being 
the chief foreign market for Spanish paper. A special 
quality of printing paper, which is sold at 60 pesetas 
(about $10) per 100 kilos (220 pounds), finds a ready sale 
in Great Britain, while the Central American republics 
are also good customers. It has been the policy of the 
company not only to free itself from dependence on foreign 
countries for its supplies of raw materials, but to endeavor 
to lower the cost of production in every possible way. 
With this object in view, suitable tracts of land have been 
leased and planted with trees. The number of pulp works 
is being annually increased, and they are being erected in 
close vicinity to all the principal paper mills. Pulp works 
are already established at Renteria, Oroz-Betelu, Villava, 
Segovia, and Villalgordo, and to these will now be added 
the new factory at Aranguren. 

The company’s paper mills are situated at Aranguren 
and Arrigorriaga, in Vizcaya; Renteria, in Guipuzcoa; 
Illarramendi and Olarrain, near Toloso; Villava and 
Oroz-Beteli, in Navarra; Villa-nueva de Gallego, near 
Zaragoza; Valladolid, Polazuelos, near Segovia; Besalu, 
near Gerona; Fuensanta, near Albacete, and Puente de 
D. Juan, near Cuenca. 

A great deal of brown straw wrapping-paper is 
exported from Barcelona, Porto Rico alone taking annu- 
ally about two hundred and ten thousand reams, valued at 
$27,350.— Consular Reports. 





UNINTENTIONAL CONTEMPT OF, COURT. 


A rather unusual instance of contempt of court is pre- 
sented by a case in which the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
figured as the defendant and the Supreme Court of its 
State as prosecutor and judge. The issue of the affair is 
interesting to laymen as well as to lawyers and students 
of jurisprudence. 

The newspaper named published a short editorial in 
which it summarized and by implication disapproved of a 
decision of the Supreme Court in a fraternal order insur- 
ance case. It had misapprehended the real position of the 
court and mistakenly stated that the view laid down in the 
decision would defeat the intent of the insurance policies 
of the fraternal order in question. 

As soon as the article came to the notice of the court 
the publishers of the Journal were cited to appear and 
show why they should not be punished for contempt. They 
complied with the order, and pleaded that the erroneous 
summary of the opinion had been made through sheer mis- 
understanding, and without the slightest intention of 
reflecting upon the court or obstructing the due adminis- 
tration of justice. 

The Supreme Court, nevertheless, adjudged the pub- 
lishers guilty of contempt. Ignorance of the law, it said, 
was no excuse, and a blunder in regard to the law arising 
from recklessness and incompetence may produce the same 
evil as intentional misrepresentation. A newspaper, it 
continued, assumes the task of instructing the public “ at 
its peril,” and it is charged with the duty of selecting not 
only honest but intelligent and competent writers and 
agents. The mistake of the paper was calculated to alarm 
all fraternal orders and discredit the court, and could not 
be overlooked. 

However, the defendants were neither imprisoned nor 
fined. They were allowed to purge themselves of the con- 
tempt by publishing the full opinion of the court in their 
case on the editorial page of their paper.— Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of, contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








LET’S BE FAIR. 


To the Editor: St. JosepH, Mo., Dec. 23, 1907. 

One of the things that go far toward making unions 
unpopular with employers is the liberties taken not only 
by outsiders, but by employees in union shops as well. 

It is “habit” with certain union members to make 
themselves free to enter a workroom at any time that 
suits their convenience, for the sole purpose of visiting an 
acquaintance, or planning a dance or excursion, or some 
other purely personal matter, without any permission, and 
whether the party they wish to see is busy or not. Then 
they will take their own time, whether the printer inter- 
viewed can spare the time or not. And usually they leave 
a “string” of jollies all along the line till they get out. If 
perchance the busy foreman, fretting at their interrupting 
business, suggests that business of this nature be attended 
to outside of working hours, they are highly indignant, 
and consider themselves insulted. I contend that during 
the eight hours that printers contract to sell to their 
employers they should attend strictly and only to the 
interests of their employer, cutting out story telling, 
whistling and idling of all kinds. 

If they will do this, a great argument of employers 
that union printers are unsatisfactory because of their 
“ cockyness ” — independent way of working — will be 
refuted. 

Brothers, let’s stand by our battle-cry: “ Eight hours’ 
work, eight hours’ play, and eight hours’ sleep! ” 

W. L. SMITH. 





OF WHAT BENEFIT IS THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN 
PRINTING PLANTS ? 


To the Editor: New York, December 20, 1907. 

The mail, this morning, brings me a copy of the 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, stamped 
“ Marked Copy,” and I find, on page 433, the article enti- 
tled, “Progress of the League of American Printing 
Plants,” to be a marked article, and, evidently, the one 
referred to. 

I am puzzled to see how any advantage can be gained 
by a master printer through an association with the 
Printers’ League, whose contract is made with the press- 
men’s and feeders’ union, an organization that has twice 
this year broken its signed contracts, and which is now 
defending its action in the courts in so breaking contracts, 
with the only possible argument which their attorneys find 
themselves able to bring forward—the argument that 
any contract made with one set of their officers is imme- 
diately abrogated should the officers resign or the associa- 
tion elect a new set of officers. 

An agreement with a bunch of individuals whose ideas 
of truth and integrity measure up to such a scale is not 
worth the paper it is written on. 


I notice, at the close of the article, a list of items “ not 
agreed upon, left for future conference.” 

It is quite interesting to observe that, after having 
secured nearly everything that was wanted, the union 
members have succeeded in leaving open for discussion so 
many very essential features of shop practice and wages, 
and, to my own knowledge, it was left open, and will be 
kept open in order that, through the usual lying tactics of 
all of the representatives of the present feeders’ and 
pressmen’s unions in New York city with whom I have 
come in contact, they may succeed in “ establishing,” as a 
“custom,” all that they are asking for on their side. 

There is one other happening which I should like to 
see explained in behalf of a gentleman who might possibly 
be influenced to join the Printers’ League: that is, the 
strike which recently occurred in Scribner Brothers’ plant, 
the facts being as follows — Scribner’s printing-office is a 
member of the Printers’ League and a signer of the agree- 
ment; that agreement which we are told is going to be 
effective in “ ending all industrial war ”: 

One afternoon, a feeder on an important job asked per- 
mission to quit, in order to attend to some personal busi- 
ness, a couple of hours before finishing a “run” neces- 
sary to be completed that day. It is admitted that he was 
a good feeder. Owing to the necessities in the office, he 
was advised that it was impossible to allow him to go until 
he had finished the run, a matter of about two hours. A 
half an hour later the party in charge of the pressroom 
discovered a different man feeding the press, and inquiry 
developed the fact that the feeder was a substitute, put 
on by the regular feeder without permission from the 
office and without consulting the office. It further devel- 
oped that the feeder was an exceedingly incapable feeder. 
He was taken from the press, and one of the other feeders 
taken from some other machine and the job finished. 
Next day, the regular feeder, who had disobeyed the rule 
of the office, was discharged, and the day following, after 
a demand had been made for the reinstatement of the 
feeder who had employed a substitute on his job in this 
way, the entire pressroom went on strike. Several days’ 
negotiation and worrying and annoyance to the executive 
heads of the Scribner plant resulted in the men being sent 
back to work. 

Question.— Of what use were the arbitration clauses of 
the Printers’ League contract in this case? 

Now, will the editor kindly advise me in what respect, 
in view of the above happenings, our office would be bene- 
fited by becoming a member of the Printers’ League? 

Yours truly, AN EMPLOYER. 


[The editor of THE INLAND PRINTER does not expect 
that any one is so sanguine as to believe that the plan 
which the League of American Printing Plants is endeav- 
oring to establish will have such an immediate magic influ- 
ence as to make either employers or employees keep faith, 
if one of the contracting parties recognizes no principles 
of right other than the power they control at the moment. 
The unions are here to stay; they are blundering along, 
heavily mired in many cases by their own mistakes, but 
nevertheless going ahead. The specific instances as recited 
by An Employer are flagrant violations of union prin- 
ciples. The editor of THE INLAND PRINTER assumes that 
An Employer is correctly informed on the instances 
he cites. The business fabric of the country depends 
upon good faith—credit. There are many instances of 
broken credit and bad faith in business, but no association 
will live that harbors the discreditable or faithless. In 
the business of buying and selling labor the League of 
American Printing Plants seeks to stop the guerrilla fight- 
ing that has been going on and bring the buyers and 
sellers together for the protection of the trade. If An 
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Employer thinks there is nothing in this to warrant 
encouragement it is doubtless because he has witnessed so 
many instances of broken faith that he has lost his con- 
fidence in men. The men who make up the Printers’ 
League are not such poor spirits that they are giving 
everything up to the unions for the sake of temporary 
peace. THE INLAND PRINTER is altruistic enough to 
believe that there is enough good faith among the print- 
ers of this country, employers and employees, to work out 
a plan that will give the worker some assurance of unin- 
terrupted employment and the employer assurance that 
his plant will not be tied up by the exactions of would- 
be “square men.” The League of American Printing 
Plants seems to offer a practical solution of the problem.] 





WRITING AS A BUSINESS. 


Why does any one take to writing as a calling? There 
are reasons enough. It is one way to get an honest living, 
and a man may lawfully choose it, and may live by it, bet- 
ter or worse, and be happy in the practice of it. Writing is 
both a profession and an art. On its money-getting side it 
seems to me not a particularly good profession. A suc- 
cessful lawyer or a successful doctor commonly earns more 
money than a successful writer, and there are vastly more 
lawyers and doctors who succeed in a measure worth talk- 
ing about than writers. But a man seldom takes to the 
profession of writing with money-making as his primary 
object, any more than he takes to the ministry or to teach- 
ing for that purpose. He takes to writing because he likes 
it and has a turn for it, or because he can not wait to fit 
himself for some other profession, or is debarred for some 
reason from other professions, or because opportunity 
offers. Once he commences writing and undertakes to live 
by his work, he will probably want to get out of it all the 
money he can without sacrifice of things that are worth 
more to him than mere money. Mere money for example, 
will not tempt a wise man, let alone a good one, to take 
service with a newspaper which he does not approve, nor 
to write trash, which, being capable of better things, he 
knows to be trash, because the market for trash happens 
to be better than the market for literature. There is no 
great harm in writing trash, sobeit it is not vicious, if a 
man can do no better. But for a man of real talent and 
literary power to turn away from art, and the truth that 
art must express, to trash and drivel is prostitution. It is 
a writer’s duty to write his best, and he can not turn his 
back on that duty for long without paying the penalty in 
reputation and in power.— FE. S. Martin, in Harper’s 
Magazine for January. 





EDISON ON INVENTIVE POWER. 


Mr. Joseph H. Adams, author of Harper’s Electricity 
Book for Boys, believes that the study of practical science 
cultivates both mental resourcefulness and the habit of 
hard work, and he constantly recurs to these principles 
throughout his book, which is designed to stimulate the 
inventive habit of mind as well as to teach facts. “As a 
final word,” says Mr. Adams, in his opening chapter of 
general explanation and advice, “I should like every boy 
interested in electricity to hear what Thomas A. Edison 
once said to me when I was a boy working in his labora- 
tories. I often recall it when things do not go just right 
at first. I asked the great inventor one day if invention 
was not made up largely of inspiration. -He looked at me 
quizzically for a moment, and then replied: ‘My boy, I 
have little use for a man who works on inspiration. 
Invention is two parts inspiration and ninety-eight per 
cent perspiration.’ ” 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


== HE most important event in the British print- 
Ea } ing trade at the time of writing is the advent 
of the double-magazine Linotype machine that 
has been put upon the market by Linotype and 
Machinery Limited. A good deal has been 
heard about this machine for the past few 
months and printers have been anxiously awaiting the 
time when it would be on view. It is in appearance some- 
what similar to the Linotype, but contains two magazines, 
each with a separate distributing attachment and the 
matrices they contain have each two letters, so that the 
operator has at his command no less than 360 characters, 
and these may be in different bodies or faces, while as one 
or both of the magazines can be lifted off the machine and 
others substituted in a few seconds, a new equipment of 
fresh faces is at the immediate command of the worker. 
A good many minor improvements have been made in the 
details of this machine, as compared with its predecessors. 
The font can be changed by simply pulling a lever. At 
the right hand of the operator there is a mold wheel and a 
quick-change knife, an improved keyboard and a new style 
of metal-pot, while the galley, the assembler slide and 
the tabular setting arrangements greatly facilitate the 
turning out of the work. In the keyboard there are 
improved front and rear frames, ‘by which any cam can be 
lifted out independently, the old method of using a wire 
being done away with, the keyboard bar being merely held 
in position by springs. In the new escapement mechanism 
a small lever fitted to the right-hand side of the keyboard 
controls the escapements of the magazines in such a man- 
ner that either magazine can be used by the operator and 
a line of matrices composed from either one or both of the 
magazines at will. After the line is cast the matrices are 
carried to the distributing arrangement, which auto- 
matically sorts out each matrix for its own particular 
channel by a system very similar to that used on a single- 
magazine machine, but differing from the latter in the 
fact that a second delivery channel has been provided 
parallel to the first. Matrices for the top magazine differ 
from those of the lower magazine in that they have a 
special notch at the bottom corner. By means of this 
notch the matrices are divided into two groups, the two 
distributors automatically returning them to the magazine 
from which they were first released. For the general 
printing-office and especially for the newspaper office, the 
advent of the new Linotype will be hailed with delight by 
printers. 

THE London Printing Machine Managers’ Trade So- 
ciety (machine minders) has had under consideration the 
long hours that have to be worked at times by its members, 
and the, what is considered by them, unfair conditions, and 
a new rule was passed intending to minimize the evil. An 
agreement already existed between the Society and the 
Master Printers’ Association and so the rule could not be 
accepted by the latter, but on a conference taking place, 
it was finally agreed between employers and men, “ That 
a machine manager shall not ordinarily be employed for 
a longer period than twenty-four hours without a break of 
a day — but if in case of necessity he is kept for an addi- 
tional three hours, making twenty-seven hours in all, the 
overtime rate of pay shall be continued during such time. 
In all cases where a machine manager has been on for at 
least twenty-four hours, and there is work to justify it, 
another machine manager shall be employed during his 
absence.” It is understood that should any abuse of the 
above rule arise, a representation from the committee of 
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the society to the committee of the association shall receive 
prompt attention. This rule came into force on Decem- 
ber 9, 1907. 

THE secretary of the Federation of Master Printers 
and Allied Trades of the United Kingdom has been con- 
sidering the question of arbitration, and has forwarded 
the following resolution to the Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation: “That in the opinion of this annual 
meeting of the Federation of Master Printers and Allied 
Trades the time has arrived when a definite effort should 
be made to establish a permanent joint board of employ- 
ers and workmen, to which body all disputes may be 
referred for solution or arbitration, and that it may be a 
recommendation to the council to carry out the terms of 
this resolution during the year, so as to present a com- 
plete scheme to the next annual meeting of the federation.” 
It is understood that the executive of the National Federa- 
tion propose to appoint seven of their representatives to 
meet the same number of employers to discuss the proposal 
informally. On the other hand, the London Society of 
Compositors have set their faces against any suggestion 
of an arbitration board for the trade. This society has 
been in communication with the National Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation, and an agreement has been 
come to that all affiliated societies throughout the country 
should ballot on the question of a uniform forty-eight 
hours week. This ballot has just been taken, and the pro- 
posal has been carried by thousands to hundreds. 

THE frequent advances in wages, cost of material, 
price of coal, rates, taxes, and other expenses, have caused 
the master printer to cry out for bigger prices. It is 
extremely important that more money should be got for 
the work done, but how to get it is the problem that is tax- 
ing their ingenuity. At Manchester the Masters’ Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee to take this question into 
consideration and endeavor to devise some means whereby 
printing may be made more remunerative to the employer. 

THE Daily Mirror, one of Harmsworth’s papers, has 
entered into an agreement with Professor Korn, the gen- 
tleman who for some years has been at work upon a 
method of sending photographs by wire, and the other day 
a party of journalists were invited to view the result of 
the installation in the Mirror office, when photographs, 
including one of the King, were both sent and received 
between London and Paris, a distance of 280 miles. The 
receiving instrument in Paris was in the office of L’Jilus- 
tration, the leading French pictorial newspaper. The 
principle of Professor Korn’s invention is that a pencil of 
light travels over a sensitive film, placed on a rotating 
drum, and makes stronger or weaker impressions on it 
according to the intensities of the electric currents arriv- 
ing from the transmitting station. The photograph to be 
transmitted is in the form of a transparent film wound 
round a revolving glass cylinder, and a powerful light is 
concentrated through a tiny hole on the film. The light 
which passes through the glass cylinder is reflected on to 
a selenium cell, through which the electric current is pass- 
ing, and this current varies in strength according to the 
intensities of each consecutive element of the photograph. 
This constantly changing current acts on a magnet at the 
receiving station and this magnet opens or closes a shut- 
ter according to the varying strength of the current and 
so exposes more or less of the film which is revolving 
behind it. So far the specimens of illustrations sent and 
received are not of a very high order. In that of the King 
the likeness is certainly recognizable, but the portrait is 
disfigured by perpendicular white lines. Doctor Korn can 
not yet send his electrographs through a long-distance 
cable, but hopes that he will shortly be able to do so. 
Another Richmond has entered the field, and if what he 
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says about his invention is true, it will simply knock that 
of Doctor Korn’s into a cocked hat. 


Mr. E. S. HANEs, who is the leading chemist in one of 
the large London printing-ink factories, gave an address 
the other evening before the London Printers’ Managers 
and Overseers’ Association, on “Color, Its Cause and Char- 
acteristics.” He pointed out that the unfortunate printer 
was now faced with a great many more problems than he 
had to trouble him a short time ago, and mentioned a case 
of a printer who had to produce a very bright vermilion 
upon a black cover-paper from the fine lines of modern face 
type, and a very difficult problem it turned out to be. Mr. 
Hanes went thoroughly into the theory of color and espe- 
cially with regard to the trichromatic process. His lec- 
ture pleased his audience so well that they have invited 
him to come another time and speak to them on the same 
subject. 

THE death of Mr. W. D. Valentine, head of the firm of 
Messrs. Valentine & Co., of Dundee, has removed a gen- 
tleman that was as well known in the United States as in 
this country, and whose work is to be found in all parts 
of the civilized world. During the last few years Mr. Val- 
entine had not taken a very active part in business affairs, 
and had spent a considerable part of each year in travel. 
The development of the business of photographic publish- 
ers and collotype printers, which he controlled for a long 
period of years, is an impressive memorial of his life’s 
work. The ramifications of the firm’s business have gone 
on steadily extending until now it may be said that the 
name of Valentine is a household word from Australia to 
the West India Islands. In many of the British colonies 
branch establishments have been founded, and in this con- 
nection the late Mr. Valentine traveled extensively, busi- 
ness frequently calling him from home for long periods. 
He early foresaw the possibilities of a business which 
appealed strongly to his artistic taste, and during the 
great developments of photography, color-printing, and the 
post card trade, he found more and more extensive scope 
for the application of his ideas. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot among British journalists for 
the suppression of Sunday work. They have not yet 
approached the newspaper proprietors, but have endeav- 
ored to rouse public opinion on the matter and they are 
publishing the opinions of many public men, including a 
number of bishops, as a considerable amount of Sunday 
work consists in reporting the sermons and lectures on 
that day. In this connection the Bishop of Winchester 
says: “I have never heard of any church authorities 
requisitioning the services of reporters on Sunday. It 
would be too much to say that the presence of reporters on 
great occasions is not expected. On the contrary, the 
enterprise and vigilance of reporters are such that they 
often appear where they have not been expected, much 
less required. I have also known cases in which an inter- 
est in the cause promoted by a function or service is com- 
bined with the willing performance of journalistic duties. 
Like any other public servants who live by their brains, 
and whose hours are necessarily irregular, special arrange- 
ments have probably to be made for journalists in order 
that as regards both rest and worship their rightful claims 
should receive due consideration.” 





NOTHING DOING. 

A Kansas editor is guilty of the following: A couple 
were recently married. The ceremony over, the wife 
began to weep copiously. ‘“ What’s the matter? ” asked the 
new husband. “I never told you that I didn’t know how 
to cook,” sobbed the bride. “ Don’t fret,” said he, “ I’ll not 
have anything to cook; I’m an editor.”— Reflector. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTING TRADE IN JAPAN. 


BY W. M. KELLY. 


HE Japanese are known to be great imitators, 
and many foreign manufacturers are discour- 
aged in attempting to introduce their goods 
into the Land of the Rising Sun. Your repre- 
sentative, in his recent journey through Japan, 
picked up some points that may be of interest 

to the American manufacturer seeking to establish a mar- 
ket in Japan. That the Jap is an imitator is evidenced 
everywhere. In the printing-offices I saw American type- 
faces copied, American job and cylinder presses and 
American paper cutters and miscellaneous machinery 
apparently minutely duplicated, even to the name-plate in 
some instances. But—an imitation, and a serviceable 
imitation is another story. The foreign printer in Japan 
has learned that the imitation is not just as good, and 
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are given the exclusive agency. In many cases the indent- 
ing firm is comprised of one poor individual, with a small 
shop in his home, with no trade nor facilities for traveling. 
The man at home is carried away with the order before 
him, and gives out his agency, furnishes literature and 
agreements, etc., and wonders why. There are good and 
responsible firms in Japan, with travelers covering the 
field and funds to finance their customers. The latter is 
by no means a secondary consideration. Firms of this 
kind, however, can not afford to give their time and money 
to a business without a good commission, and exclusive 
territory. 

I may add that Japan is not the only foreign market 
that must be handled in this way. The same holds good 
for all the countries where trade is limited. 


CHARACTERS USED. 


The Japanese use forty-eight type characters of their 
own and four thousand Chinese ideographs constantly, 














THE AMERICAN JACKIES IN JAPAN. 


The sailors travel in rickshaws to points of historical interest and are addressed by the chaplain, seen in the foreground. 


profiting by his experience, he is to-day importing his 
machinery and type, despite the fact that type import 
duty is thirty per cent and machinery nearly as high. 
One of the largest printers in Yokohama, Mr. E. V. Thorne, 
says that a font of Japanese-made body-type will wear 
out in twelve months, and a font of American type, given 
the same work, will last him five years. The Japanese- 
made machinery is troublesome and lacks the finish for 
fine work. 

There is business for American products in Japan, but 
it requires patience and effort to establish goods in that 
market. The establishment of a responsible exclusive 
agency is one of the first essentials, and perhaps the most 
difficult one for the American manufacturer to understand. 
The “ bucket-shop ” indenters are to be shunned. They 
can write the most promising sort of a request for an 
agency on a flashy letter-heading, and perhaps introduce 
themselves by placing a small order on condition that they 


and up to twenty thousand occasionally. The compositor 
sits at his desk, and little boys run about under his direc- 
tion for the characters he requires. A society has been 
some time in existence in Japan with the object of intro- 
ducing the roman characters, but has made little head- 
way as yet. It is estimated that at least two years of a 
child’s schooling might be devoted to other subjects were 
the change made. 
TOKYO THE CENTER FOR PRINTING. 

Tokyo is the center of the printing industry, and prob- 
ably ninety per cent of the work is done there. Since the 
war, newspapers have, however, sprung up in many of the 
smaller towns. 

THINGS JAPANESE. 


The Japanese signwriter follows copy. Just who 
makes the copy is another story. Japanese merchants, 
following the Western ideas of advancement, are rapidly 
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Along the railway line at Nikko. The Japanese also believe in marring 
the landscape. 


adding English wording to their signs. The writer picked 
up a few odd combinations in his run through the Land of 
the Rising Sun: 

At Nikko over the door of a tumble-down little bamboo 
hut a sign with a studied effect in lettering read: 
“TAILOR, King of Fashion — Mad to Orders.” 

At the capital city, Tokyo, an accommodating washee 
man made a bid for European work with a sign reading: 
“ Laundry — Ladies and Gent Washed.” 

In Tokyo signwriters run to fanciful combinations of 
caps and lower-case, such as: “ EmprESs BreAd HaLL— 
MilK FACtory.” “Collars and CuFFs Maker.” “ BOOK- 
seller and dealer of PICtorial POSTcard.” 

In the art exhibition, Tokyo, you are warned by fre- 
quent signs reading “ Hand Off.” 

An enterprising rickshaw coolie in Yokohama, who 
does not want to lose any business, has a sign reading, 





Wreck of the Dacota in Yokohama harbor. 


“Tn spite of far or near or day or night, one passenger 
one way 7 sen.” 

A tailor in Osaka makes a bid for trade with a sign, 
“ Prevalent Clothing.” 

At Kobe there is a flavor of German in the two fol- 
lowing: “A Gute Massage and rubbingdown 15 sen.” 
“LOO KOUT.” 
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The owner of a conservatory warns small boys by the 
following: “As dangerous shall not throw the stones.” 

And how could one resist patronizing the artist who 
pens this in most fanciful colored lettering at the entrance 
to the art exhibit at Tokyo: “Letters written by Cali- 
graphist or selected in the style of notice by experienced 
advertiser, Always well attract the attention of the public 
not only on account of elegancy and sensibility but also 
specialty in great art which is so charmful as to be unable 
to pass unobserved.— K. KATAYAMO, Tokyo.” 

And how could a sick man overlook patronizing this 
enterprising chemist in Yokohama who displays: “ The 
Rukosen is a Guaranteed Medicine from the government 
that it may be to recover from the sickness and for the 
deficiency blood.” 





THE TRADE JOURNAL— A GOOD BUSINESS ASSET. 


Our contemporary, the Textile American, in the Octo- 
ber number gives expression to the following views regard- 
ing the place of the trade journal in its relation to modern 
business economics, calling attention first to the prevalent 
erroneous idea that trade journals are simply to be con- 
sidered as more or less of a “ nuisance.” 

“It may be the belief of some that the trade journal 
is a necessary evil, to be tolerated by the manufacturer as 
a mild form of commercial blackmail, while doing a mod- 
erate form of good in telling him what he already knows, 
or offering him a medium whereby he may inflict his 
notions on a long-suffering public. If such should be the 
belief, it is unfortunate. 

“It is probably a fact that all the leading trade jour- 
nals dealing with a particular industry reach the office or 
reading-table of every up-to-date manufacturer. They 
are looked over, some article of especial and personal inter- 
est is examined, and in the rush of daily business the 
issue becomes forgotten and laid aside, in time to swell the 
bulk of the waste-heap. 


The largest vessel lost in the history of marine navigation. 


“Such treatment should not be accorded any reputable 
journal of any industry. Each issue should be consid- 
ered by the manufacturer an investment, or a means to 
increasing the efficiency of his plant; it might be called an 
improved machine or an improvement on the machinery 
of the plant, for the visit of the issue should not end with 
the table of the manager; once read by him, its contents 
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““THE BOX OF CURIOS,” YOKOHAMA. 
The leading “‘ western ” office in Japan. E. V. Thorne, proprietor, formerly 
of San Francisco. 


should be noted and by a simple plan of circulation be 
set traveling through the departments, to be read by the 
heads, especial attention being called to matters of pecul- 
iar interest, then passed along till it has traversed 
through the factory, returning to the office as proof it has 
been doing missionary service. 

“Nor should its circle of circulation be limited to the 
heads of departments; the man on the machine should be 
interested to see what some one else has decided on the 
matter which interests his work, and the career of an 
issue of a journal will be so enlarged as to make it neces- 
sary for more than one copy of the issue to be set in 
motion. 

“The influence of the trade journal should not be lim- 
ited to the study of the manager-subscriber. The think- 
ing workman is what is needed in every industry and pro- 
fession. Progress is not made in any art or science by the 
investigations of the men in the places of command alone. 
Rare improvements in mechanical constructions have been 
made by those who in economy of the establishment occu- 
pied but an inferior position, and the manager who recog- 
nizes the power of his employees to be of indirect assist- 
ance to the business by keeping their eyes open for 
improvement, is developing a higher grade of employee, 
and enlisting in his service men of wide-awake minds. 
The tools and utensils of the craft are put in the hands of 
the workmen by the management, and they are expected to 
be wielded with fixed results. In the same way the tools 
of thought should be provided that the minds may be ren- 
dered more active and efficient, producing equally marked 
results, and possibly results which will make more valu- 
able the service of the tools.” 

The contention of the Textile American is one of no 


small importance and the desirability of carrying out its 
proposal should be patent to every one who has to deal 
with the manufacture or marketing problems in vogue 
throughout the business world to-day. In addition to 
what has been said it might be well to call attention to the 
fact that it would inure to the profit of any wide-awake 
concern to not alone subscribe for one number of the trade 
journal specifically relating to its own business, but to 
three, four or even a half dozen copies, so that the contents 
may find their way to the attention of the employees at 
the earliest possible moment, and to this end it would 
become one of the most valuable assets connected with the 
business. Especially is this the case if the journals were 
properly filed, and a small card index record made giving 
the date of the journal, its name, the date given out to a 
reader, the reader’s name and address, and the date upon 
which it was returned. 

Suppose the case of a $3 journal, ten copies per year 
would only represent the insignificant amount of $30 per 
year, and we will assume the care necessary in the filing 
and the keeping of the records, which could very readily 
be done by some one also otherwise employed, as adding 
another $30 to the previous amount, making a total of $60. 

Assuming that a single copy of a journal in a given 
establishment, properly circulated, would get into the 
hands of five people, then on the same basis ten copies 
would get into the hands of fifty, and again supposing 
that the information gleaned from the pages of the trade 
journal was of such material assistance as to enable each 
person to save in time or in the use of materials the small 
sum of 1 cent per day, which would aggregate for fifty 
persons 50 cents per day, or $3 per week, making a total of 
$166 per year of actual money returned on an investment | 
of only $60. 

It is not stretching a point to assume an actual value 
of 5 cents per day per man, which would represent $2.50 
per day, or $15 per week, or $780 per year, indicating a 
percentage of earnings that is not duplicated in most of 
the processes of business to-day, forming a return which 
is thirteen times greater than the original cost. The value 
of this phase of trade journalism, it is believed, has not 
been appreciated by the wide-awake managers or proprie- 
tors of business enterprises. B. O. A. 





UP TO THE LAWMAKERS. 


We need quality embodied in our laws instead of vol- 
uminous statutes, the half of which would never be needed, 
and the other half of which would never be enforced, and 
which would never have encumbered the statute of any 
State but for the egotism of some sap-headed son-of-a-gun 
who sought to impress his constituents with his ability as 
a statesman and felt it incumbent on himself to daddy 
some bill that a ten-year-old schoolboy ought to know 
would never be worth a tinker’s dam to his or any other 
civilized people. The eyes of the whole nation are focused 
upon the initial gathering of our first lawmakers, and it 
is up to them to make good.— Democrat, Ada, Oklahoma. 





THAT EXPECTORATION ORDINANCE. 

The city council has caused the principal streets of 
the city to be ornamented with placards bearing the 
inscription: “ Five Dollars Fine for Spitting on the Side- 
walks or Stairways.” A farmer seeing one of the cards 
for the first time yesterday, as he came down Townsend 
avenue, stopped, gazed curiously at the warning awhile, 
and then hailed a passing business man with the query: 
“Say, neighbor, what street is them thar sidewalks on 
that they’re gettin’ so allfired pertickerler about?” — 
Democrat, Ada, Oklahoma. 
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Composing-room of the Box of Curios, Yokohama. 











Lithographing, ruling and stamping room, Box of Curios, Yokohama. 
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IMPROVED MERCURY VAPOR LAMPS. 


The trend of technical developments is such that no 
given attainment in the realm of adaptation in mechanism 
or process can be said to have reached its ultimate, for the 
hand of progress is ever pointing forward to realms as 
yet untouched by the immediate present. This phase of 
advancement is illustrated in a marked manner by the 
present flurry in the field of electric illumination wherein 
the use of incandescent lamps is in question, for there has 
come about such a plethora of new lamps that at times it 
is difficult to follow their relative sequence as to point of 
origin or their interrelated intrinsic illuminating or eco- 
nomic advantages. Technical Literature reports that a 


new competitor in the field of mercury vapor lamps has 


power is again reached, and yet greater efficiencies, reach- 
ing as high as 1-6 watt per candle-power, can be attained 
without difficulty. 

One of the most startling advantages that follows the 
adaptation of quartz as a substitute for glass, in the for- 
mation of mercury vapor lamps, is found in the radical 
reduction in tube dimensions. The ordinary mercury vapor 
lamp tubes operating on 110 volt circuits require to be 
about 44 inches long, and 1%4 to 1% inches in diameter. In 
contrast to this size of tube, the following dimensions of 
the quartz substitute stand out very forcibly indeed, for 
when a quartz tube is operated at the same voltage it is 
barely 83% inches long and 0.4 to 0.6 inch in diameter, and 
for 220 volts it does not quite reach six inches in length. 
This remarkable change in tube dimensions enables engi- 
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Pressroom, Box of Curios, Yokohama. 
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recently been produced by Doctor Kiich, in which the glass 
form of long tubes used in the Cooper-Hewitt lamps are 
replaced by short quartz tubes. The ordinary mercury vapor 
lamp has a minimum demand for energy of about 0.6 watt 
per candle-power, and it possesses the curious property 
that as more power is supplied to the lamp the increase of 
candle-power is at a slower rate than the increase in 
watts; in consequence the efficiency therefore becomes less 
as the energy input increases. When the increase of 
energy reaches a maximum, which is found just before 
the softening point of the glass tube is reached, the energy 
demand is 1 watt per candle-power, as against 0.6 watt at 
normal working. 

The object of using quartz, which has a high melting 
point, as a substitute for glass, is to form a lamp tube 
which can be operated at a very much higher temperature, 
and with such tubes Doctor Kiich has found that when a 
maximum consumption of energy is used, which may be as 
high as 1.2 watts per candle-power, the efficiency para- 
doxically commences to improve, and this improvement is 
so marked that the earlier value of 0.6 watt per candle- 


neers to adapt the lamp to general illuminating purposes 
in conjunction with fittings that are very little dissimilar 
to those found in ordinary are-lamp practice. 

When the quartz tube lamp is first switched on to the 
circuit the luminosity fills the entire tube, just as may be 
commonly noticed in the case of the well-known mercury 
vapor tube lamps, but after a time the glowing discharge, 
which occupies the entire interior of the tube, becomes 
attenuated or drawn out until it assumes the shape of a 
luminous thread, at which time the color changes from the 
objectionable greenish blue to a yellow or whiter light. 

B. O. S. 


** WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS.’’ 

“ But, after all, don’t you think a good education is an 
essential in business success? ” 

“Not much,” replied the wealthy man; “it was my 
poor education that gave me a start. I done a job of 
work for a rich fellow, and made out my bill for ‘ too’ 
dollars; besides the bad spelling, I forgot to cross the ‘ t.’ 
He sent me a check for $100.” — Exchange. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
COMMISSION ON SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE 
EDUCATION. 


A. H. M’QUILKIN, W. B. PRESCOTT, FRANK M. WALKER, JAMES 
M. LYNCH, PRESIDENT I. T. U., EX OFFICIO, 
COMMISSIONERS. 


==AHE International Typographical Union Com- 
Lal mission on Supplemental Trade Education is 
Ween now prepared to receive applications for schol- 


-——=———4 arships in the correspondence course. There is 
— a belief strongly held by printers that the only 

= way a knowledge of display printing can be 
acquired is by actual typesetting. It has been found, 
however, in the practical work in The Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School, that the printer who will study lettering and 
make letters with pencil or pen, learns the elemental prin- 
ciples of decorative typography more rapidly and satis- 
factorily than by working with type as a medium. The 
elemental principles of shape harmony which show clearly 
why certain types in combination ‘are distasteful is by this 
means readily mastered, and an additional power is given 
to the worker. His appreciation of the treatment required 
by certain copy calling for display becomes instant. 

Instructed in the elemental principles on which all 
applied art expression is founded, he works on sure ground, 
and his originality develops on traditions that have found 
acceptance in all ages throughout the world. Recourse to 
the queer, the odd and the bizarre are merely indications 
of lack of culture. While there is much of this work pro- 
duced, it is admired because of its technical difficulty and 
extraordinary waste of time and material and not on 
account of any beauty it may be supposed to possess. The 
twisting of rules and intricate justifications are efforts to 
make unsuitable and intractible materials usurp the place 
of legitimate media. All this was silly enough twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, but how much more ridiculous 
to-day, when the printer has at hand the aid of the highly 
developed photo-mechanical processes if he wishes distinc- 
tion in the use of hand-lettered work where the formal 
character of the typefounder’s product is inadequate. The 
man who buys printing is not interested in any man’s won- 
derful dexterity in making type and rule simulate work 
which they were never designed to do. He is interested in 
the price he is asked to pay for the printer’s repeated 
experiments in trying to “ arrive.” 

The art of job printing has been taught heretofore in a 
dogmatic way, and the printer has followed what others 
have done, guided solely by native uncultivated good taste. 
The plan of the International Typographical Union Com- 
mission contemplates placing within the reach of printers 
everywhere a method of cultivation in the principles of 
display typography, engaging in this work the coéperation 
of noted instructors in design connected with art institu- 
tions throughout the United States. 

The correspondence course has been adopted as the 
initiatory step offering the most feasible means of reach- 
ing printers, however remote. The materials for the work 
are furnished complete with the first lesson. The printer 
has thus no excuse for delay. He can at once begin his 
studies and find the truth of the principles enumerated in 
the lessons in his daily work. The ideas are what he 
needs, and it is obvious that the medium he adopts to give 
expression to his conceptions should be mobile, inexpensive 
and accessible. The shapes of the letter forms on the paper 
and their arrangement are what mostly concern him, 
and by pencil, pen or brush he can gain skill and knowl- 
edge under the plan of instruction, limited only by his 
application. The printer need not lose his employment to 
take this course. He can study in his spare time and in 
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the evenings, and in his daily work he will find his powers 
of apprehension quickened and the work of his hands 
improved. And surely there is no gratification exceeds 
that experienced from work well done. 

The correspondence course gives a scholarship that has 
no termination. Those holding scholarships may have the 
benefit of the advice of the staff of instructors indefinitely. 
They are recognized as students of this trade university as 
long as they live. They establish a permanent connection 
with the school, and they alone can sever that connection 
by ceasing to correspond with the faculty. Even after the 
lapse of years they can renew their efforts at the same 
source of information. It is planned to have each student 
send in his work twice each week for criticism and advice. 
There are thirty-seven printed lessons. When the applica- 
tion of a student has been accepted the following equip- 


ment is sent to him: One drawing kit with T square and 


triangles, one pan of charcoal-gray water-color, one No. 2 
water-color brush, one No. 7 water-color brush, drawing 
pencil, thumb tacks, one kneaded eraser, one ruler, pens 
and penholder, tube of chinese white, one bottle india ink, 
twelve sheets of drawing paper. The student thus has a 
complete equipment to commence with. The way to begin 
is to begin. 

The price of the course is $20. If paid in advance, a 
discount of five per cent is allowed. If by instalments, the 
payments required are: five dollars down and $5 every 
four weeks until paid. 

The Commission will take cognizance of each student’s 
diligence and proficiency, and the International Typo- 
graphical Union will give rebates of $5 on the scholar- 
ships of students showing themselves deserving. 

Address all correspondence and make all remittances 
by postoffice or express order or New York draft to “ The 
I. T. U. Commission, 120 Sherman street, Chicago.” 





EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF A BOOK’S MAKE-UP. 


Comparatively few people among those who handle the 
decorated holiday books have any idea of the care and 
thought expended in their production. In the case of “ The 
Other Wise Man” of Henry van Dyke, the rather remark- 
able form in which this Christmas tale has appeared this 
season suggests the sort of value such a volume may rep- 
resent. The parchment paper, for example, was prepared 
in imitation of old monastery scrolls. The type was pat- 
terned from the letters found in some fine old manuscripts 
of the Roman Vatican Library and the Laurentian Library 
in Florence, after permission had been obtained to photo- 
graph these pages. Those who were to set type for the 
book were tutored in the pen-drawing of ancient letters, 
their illumination and design, as it prevailed before the 
invention of printing. The young Italian, Enrico Monetti, 
who did the illuminating, was brought from the Floren- 
tine library to this country for the work. It is said that 
the Harpers, who publish the book, have had demands for 
it for reference-rooms of libraries, as a samplar of com- 
bined medizval and modern methods of bookbinding. 





FOR MEN ONLY. 

According to the Oklahoman a lady reporter of the 
Tulsa World was recently shocked because a street car- 
nival had an attraction which was placarded, “ For Men 
Only.” From the numbers going in she decided that it 
must be something desperately wicked and said some 
caustic things about it in the paper. It developed that the 
attraction consisted of a clothes-line on which were hung a 
pair of pants, coat, vest and socks. When one sucker was 
caught he very naturally steered all of his friends into the 
trap. 
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Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 
OCCURRED.* 


COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 


FEBRUARY. 


February 1.— In the fifth parliament of Queen Mary, 
held at Edinburgh, this day, 1551, an act was passed for a 
censorship of the press.....The fellowship of the Com- 
pany of Stationers (London) permitted to wear livery, 
1560. 

February 2.— The Imprimerie Nationale, or Govern- 


ment printing-office, of France, founded by Louis XIII.,- 


1620.....Richard Sare, an eminent printer of London, 
died, 1728, aged sixty-eight. 

February 3.— Horace Greeley, editor and statesman 
and founder of the New York Tribune, born at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, 1811.....George William Childs, publisher 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, and a noted philanthropist, 
died, 1894. 

February 4.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal first 
issued, 1832, by William and Robert Chambers; the twen- 
tieth number reached fifty thousand copies. 

February 5.— Nelson Dingley, Jr., noted printer and 
publisher at Lewiston, Maine, born at Durham, Maine, 
1831.....Stephen McNamara, distinguished roller manu- 
facturer, also writer for THE INLAND PRINTER, died in 
Chicago, 1891. 

February 6.—Aldo Pio Manuto, most celebrated Italian 
printer of his day, died, 1516.....David Bruce, inventor 
of the first typecasting machine, born in New York city, 
1802.....Jerome B. Painter, active head of the old 
Painter & Co. typefoundry, of San Francisco, died in that 
city, 1883, aged fifty-six. 

February 7.— The New Testament, printed in gold on 
“porcelain ” paper (one of one hundred copies), was pre- 
sented to their majesties, William IV. and consort, of Eng- 
land, 18381. 

February 8.— James W. Pratt, printer in New York 
city, formerly in charge of the job-type department of the 
L. Johnson & Co. typefoundry, of Philadelphia, born in 
Queen’s county, Ireland, 1834.....American Type Found- 
ers’ Company incorporated, 1892. 

February 9.—Augustus Applegate, celebrated English 
maker of printing-presses, died at Dartford, 1871..... 
William Wickersham, of Boston, inventor of a noted print- 
ers’ quoin, died at Unionville, Pennsylvania, 1896. 

February 10.— Hon. William Reeves, prominent New 
Zealand journalist, born at Clapham, England, 1825. 

February 11.— Jacques Charles Derriey, a noted Paris 
typefounder and punchcutter, and inventor of a number 
of improvements in typefounding machinery, died, 1877. 

February 12.— Benjamin Franklin’s last public act, 
the signing of a memorial to the House of Representatives, 
praying for the discouragement of traffic in slaves, 1789. 

February 13.—John Fowler, an eminent printer at 
Louvain, died, 1579..... William Fry, esteemed as the best 
printer of his day, born in Philadelphia, 1777. 


* A few days in the year have no events listed against them, despite the 
compiler’s diligence in hunting for such as might be used. Therefore, while 
representing much research,: this typographical calendar is not presented as 
complete. Such a thing is apparently an impossibility. It is possible that 
the authorities for some of these dates may be at fault, in which cases, if 
any reader can supply the correct ones, together with the reliable authority, 
we will be pleased to publish them. With very old dates it may happen 
that the old style reckoning has been used. 
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February 14.—Joseph Wesley Harper, of Harper 
Brothers, publishers, New York city, died, 1870..... 
Edward Jones, old-time Chicago printer and type sales- 
man, died, 1894, aged sixty-eight. 

February 15.— Their majesties, George II. and his 
queen, of England, “being desirous of seeing the noble 
art of printing,” a press and cases were put up in St. 
James’ palace, 1731.....Aaron D.. Farmer, eminent New 
York typefounder, born at Boulton, Connecticut, 1811..... 
William J. Dill, of the famous papermaking house of Dill 
& Collins, of Philadelphia, died in that city, 1901, aged 
sixty-five.....William Cullen Bryant, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Times and secretary of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Union, died at Plainfield, New Jersey, 
1905. 

February 16.— Edward Jones, printer, of the London 
Gazette, died, 1706.....Samuel Wells Williams, mission- 
ary printer, in Canton, China, of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, after spending forty-three years in 
China, died at New Haven, Connecticut, 1884.....Nathan 
Lyman, noted typefounder of Buffalo, New York, died, 
1873, aged eighty-three. 

February 17.— Cadwallader Colden, inventor of a 
system of stereotyping, and acting Governor of New York, 
1760 to 1776, born at Dundee, Scotland, 1688.....Mat- 
thias Koops, of Westminster, England, obtains a patent 
for making paper from straw, hay, thistles, etc., 1801..... 
First book printed in New Zealand, in the native lan- 
guage, by William Colenso, 1835. 

February 18.— William Dornan, a prominent veteran 
printer of Philadelphia, died in that city, 1905, aged 
eighty-five. 

February 19.— The Review of the Affairs of France, a 
periodical sheet published by Daniel De Foe, began, 1704. 
....The Edinburgh Courant began, by James Watson, 1705. 
....d. W. Wilcox, first to introduce methods by which elec- 
trotypes could be made of practical use in printing, died 
at West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 1876. 

February 20.— Daniel Fanshaw, eminent printer of 
New York city (served his time with the Bruces), becom- 
ing a millionaire, died 1860.....James Redpath, noted 
printer, author, editor, and Irish agitator, died in New 
York city, 1891. : 

February 21.— Great publishing house of B. G. Teub- 
ner, of Leipsic, established, 1811. 

February 22.— Edward A. Curtis, of the old Curtis & 
Mitchell typefoundry of Boston, born in that city, 1822. 
....Charles Craske, stereotyper, of New York city, who 
introduced the papier-maché process, born at London, 
England, 1822. 

February 23.— Fred J. Hurlbut, noted Chicago printer, 
typefoundry salesman, and writer for the typographic 
press, died at New York, 1894. 

February 24.— Samuel Loudon, an early New York 
publisher, died at Middletown, New Jersey, 1813, aged 
eighty-six.....C. Arthur Pearson, founder of Pearson’s 
Weekly and Tid-Bits, born, 1866.....Nathan Sawyer, 
noted Boston printer, died, 1889. 

February 25.— The Lover, by Richard Steele, in imita- 
tion of The Tatler, published tri-weekly, started, 1714. 
....Alois Senefelder, inventor of lithography, died at 
Munich, 1834, aged sixty-three.....Alexander Graham 
Elliot, prominent paperdealer of Philadelphia, died in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, 1899. 

February 26.— Daniel Williams, D.D., founder of a 
valuable library in London, died, 1716.....John Bell, pub- 
lisher, who first discarded the “long s,’” died, 1831. 

February 27.—The Monthly Weatherpaper, first 
issued (in London?), 1711.....F. A. Bauer, associate of 
Koenig in the introduction of the power press, died, 1860. 
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February 28.—Alexander Tilloch, an early stereotyper, 
and editor of the Philosophical Magazine of London, born 
at Glasgow, Scotland, 1758.....Robert Kirkwood, engraver 
and printer in Edinburgh, obtains a patent for improve- 
ments in copperplate presses, 1803.....Edward Franklin 
Abell, president of the firm publishing the Baltimore Sun, 
and connected with that paper for forty-eight years, died, 
1904, aged sixty-four. 

February 29.— Colonel William Lambert, distinguished 
printer, soldier, and editor, born on Governor’s Island, 
New York, 1840..... Vincent Figgins, noted old-time Lon- 
don typefounder and establisher of the Figgins Type- 
foundry, died, 1844. 





IN REGARD TO “LAYING DOWN.” 


The fact that the Publishers’ Association of New York 
city has been compelled to make a complaint to President 
Lynch of the International Typographical Union, through 
the publishers’ representative, Mr. Kellogg, that the 
machine operators in the local newspaper offices are not 
turning out as much type as before the recent award of 
the arbitrators is a very serious one. And the further fact 
that he was able to back up his charge by showing to Mr. 
Lynch a facsimile of a card circulated among newspaper 
men, showing them how to measure their work, and only 
produce the minimum of competency, twenty-four thousand 
ems, for a night’s work, is more serious still. 

Men who submit their cause to arbitration, both employ- 
ers and employees, are expected by all decent men to abide 
honestly by the verdict of the arbitrators. Any violation 
of this spirit can not truthfully be characterized otherwise 
than as an act of dishonesty. While this is true in all the 
ordinary walks of life, it is doubly true when union men 
enter into an agreement to submit their cause to arbitra- 
tion, because then they owe it to the honor of their union 
to live faithfully up to the award of the arbitrators until a 
new opportunity arrives to present their cause of discon- 
tent to another arbitration board. 

Perhaps this is a feature of the case that has not pre- 
sented itself to the minds of those who were the cause of 
this complaint. Doubtless, when they realize that they are 
injuring their union with those with whom it has arbitra- 
tion agreements, another spirit will prevail “in their 
midst,” the measurement cards will all disappear, and a 
spirit of fidelity to the employer’s interests will take their 
place.— The Printing Trade News. 





BOOKS BY MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A new idea of making books is explained in the Bulle- 
tin de l'Institut International de Bibliographie (Vol. III, 
No. 1), by R. Goldschmidt and Paul Otlet. Their plan 
consists of substituting for the large pages of the average 
books microphotographic reproductions of them to be read 
through a magnifying lens. It is proposed that the size 
of the plates representing pages should be internationally 
standardized, so that any one possessing the magnifying 
apparatus would be able to read any book produced in this 
way. No technical difficulties are said to be in the way. 
It is claimed that the cost of production would be enor- 
mously reduced, thus a volume of 336 pages now costing 5 
francs could be produced for 0.8 franc. Also it would 
greatly reduce the work of libraries now cumbered by 
books of every shape and size. The plates would be, more- 
over, of a fireproof and durable material, while the system 
admits of an edition being enlarged to any dimension 
desired in accordance with demand. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


A Bap Practice.—It has always been very common 
among compositors, when not sure of the proper division 
of a word, to repeat a letter at the end of one line and the 
beginning of the next, so as to have only one line to cor- 
rect. This is brought to mind by seeing a number of 
instances, in print, after supposedly good proofreading, 
like guard-dian and represent-tative. The compositor was 
not sure which line the proofreader would want the con- 
sonant in, and so set it in each, in order not to have 
to correct both lines. At least two similar repetitions 
occurred in a recent book published by a well-known firm, 
in composition evidently done by machine. Of course in 
such a case the proofreader should mark the letter out 
from the line in which he does not want it; but evidently 
he does not always catch it. It may be suggested that it 
would be a good idea to give strict orders to compositors 
not to set the extra letter. A much better way would be 
to have it understood that the proofreader will not change 
the division of such words, no matter which way they are 
set. What possible difference can it make to any one 
whether such words are divided guard-ian or guar-dian, 
represent-ative or represen-tative? Absolutely none, even 
if they occur both ways in one work. On the contrary, of 
course nobody wants words printed with an extra letter 
inserted. 

BaD ENGLISH.— Charles A. Dana detested bad English, 
and, like a great many who are inclined to criticise, was 
occasionally hypercritical. He was so in writing the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “‘It is surely a love affair, and if it 
must be given publicity, all right.’ Really, ought not such 
a shocking specimen of ignorant reporters’ bad English be 
reserved for common occasions? When love is brought in 
question, correct phraseology and a decent construction of 
the language should always be exacted even from the most 
stupid persons.” Many who know good English as well as 
he did will not admit that the sentence he criticised is bad 
English. He uttered something worth remembering in his 
last sentence, nevertheless. Correct phraseology and a 
decent construction of the language should always be 
exacted, though not especially when love is in question; 
but of course the most stupid person simply can not sup- 
ply them. One of the queerest misuses of a word is sur- 
prisingly common, and comes often from men whom 
nobody could call stupid; . yet it has not been noted in any 
of the books on errors in English. A recent instance of it 
is this, from a newspaper: “A reception committee com- 
prised of three men.” How can a committee be comprised 
of any number of men? Some of our best writers on such 
subjects defend many disputed expressions simply because 
they have become or have been common; but no amount of 
usage can ever make this one good. 

READERS WHO ARE Not PRINTERS.— W. S. G., Phila- 
delphia, writes: “Do you consider that a man can not 
become a good proofreader unless he be first a practical 
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printer? I have known readers who, although practical 
printers, were less competent in many respects than other 
readers who were not, but who had gained their know]- 
edge of printing from reading proof, more or less severe 
criticism, and from associating with printers (compositors 
and stonemen) in the shop where employed. I find, after 
reading proof for two years in one shop, that heads of 
proofrooms — mostly printers themselves — are prejudiced 
in this respect.”” Answer.—I do not consider that a man 
can not become a good proofreader without first being a 
practical printer, because I have known several such men 
who were excellent readers. It is positive fact, though, 
that these were exceptional, and that a vast majority of 
good proofreaders are men who have worked regularly 
through all possible steps in the composing-room — the 
best of them also having some practical knowledge of 
presswork. Undoubtedly the natural choice favors the 
practical man, for much technical criticism is demanded, 
which can not be expected from one not technically quali- 
fied. Many severe disappointments have followed from 
employment of highly educated non-technical men as 
proofreaders, since about ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
them can never do really good work, at any rate not until 
they have had some years’ experience at the desk, and most 
of them are so utterly incompetent that they can not stay 
long enough anywhere to secure this invaluable experience. 
’ Were the mere correcting of wrong letters or words, or 
this and good literary criticism, all that the work demands, 
the proportion of successful ventures would be much 
larger; but even then the practical man would still be far 
ahead. And there are good reasons, one being found in 
the long preliminary drill in the art of fine distinction of 
forms at sight. A great many of the men selected from 
among compositors to do proofreading fail to make good, 
and of course a bright and quick educated man even with- 
out practical training, might easily do better than these 
promoted compositors. But that is true in general, and 
not only with reference to any particular work. Surely 
heads of proofrooms are prejudiced in this respect, and 
the non-technical man will always have his standing to 
win from the start, if he ever gets a start after acknowl- 
edging the lack of technical qualification. How is he to 
know at the beginning whether leads of the right thick- 
ness are used, when he may not even know what a lead is, 
and is pretty sure never to have heard of thick leads or 
thin leads, to say nothing of distinguishing sizes by points? 
What will he be able to do about indentions, wrong-fonts, 
and the many other things that are so simple to the man 
who has learned them? These are only two or three of 
the points that first come to one’s mind; any practical 
man can think of others innumerable. Mere scholastic 
education may fit one for literary criticism, and enable 
him to detect and correct wrong spelling, wrong wording, 
misstatement of facts, or anything that needs change to 
make it read aright; but that is not always the part of 
the proofreader’s work that counts for most in the estima- 
tion of his employers or foremen. Very often that proof- 
reader has the best standing whose literary attainment is 
only sufficient to enable him to reproduce exactly what is 
written or printed. I have known such workers who were 
held to be the best among a force of intellectually accom- 
plished readers, all, moreover, practical printers. One 
particularly I remember, who hardly read a book from 
one end of a year to the other, and yet was consid- 
ered a valuable man, especially for reading advertisements, 
because fewer of those read by him had to be reprinted 
than of those read by any one else. But he would not 
have succeeded as a book proofreader at all. Proofreading 
is just like any kind of work — some can do it well, and 
some others can not. When I was foreman a good many 
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years ago I had a stoneman who had worked at the trade 
twenty-eight years, much of the time in some of the best 
places in New York. He started to impose sixteen pages 
that had been standing for some time, and after being at 
it nearly twice as long as necessary had only succeeded in 
getting nearly all the type off its feet. He was simply 
undertaking something for which he was not fitted. He 
was good at small job work, but he was not good at 
handling sixteen-page forms. So it is with proofreading. 
Many a good newspaper man is not worth his salt on books, 
and many good book men are not good on newspapers. 
Selection of compositors for work at the reading desk is 
always subject to disappointment, for often the best com- 
positors do not prove to be good readers. I have known 
men who seldom made errors in setting ‘type to prove 
decidedly unfit at reading, and others whose type was full 
of errors to do very well indeed at reading. The one thing 
necessary is that the work should be done well, and the 
foreman or employer who lets a good man leave if he can 
possibly be kept is very foolish. A man who proves him- 
self a good worker is a good man to keep, whether he is a 
printer or not. If he has not worked his way up at the 
trade, he will have learned a good deal of it incidentally 
before he proves his value. 








THE LURE OF THE CATALOGUE. 


“T suppose you go to the city at least once a year,” said 
the summer boarder. 

“T used tew,” replied the old farmer, “ but I ain’t been 
thar fer nigh on to three years. Since we got rural free 
delivery I kin git buncoed jist as well by mail, b’gosh! ” — 
Exchange. 












PROCESS ENGRAVING 














BY 8S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on tters submitted. For terms for this service 


address The Inland Printer Company. 





COLLOTYPE.— New Haven, Connecticut: The “ Rem- 
brandt” process is a name given by an English firm to a 
method of intaglio engraving and printing by a power 
press. The method requires that the engraving be done 
on rollers in order to meet the requirements of the special 
printing-press used. 


BICHROMATE POISONING.—R. W. S., San Francisco: 
To allay the itching caused by bichromate poisoning, E. 
W. Foxlee recommends the following lotion to be rubbed 
into the dry and cracked skin: Glycerin, four drams; 
carbolic acid (pure) one dram; alcohol, five ounces. 
There is no cure for bichromate poisoning as long as one 
liable to it allows bichromate to touch the skin. 


BLack Wax.— George A. Caldewood, Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts, writes: “In the July number of your maga- 
zine a formula is given for an ink to be used on plates to 
be reétched when the enamel has come off. One of the 
ingredients is ‘ black wax.’ Will you please tell me if this 
is the commercial name for the article? A friend of mine 
has tried several stores but they do not know what ‘ black 
wax’ is.” Answer.— Black wax is a regular article of 
commerce. It is a mixture of beeswax, resin and tar, and 
is chiefly used in the manufacture of blank cartridges. 
You can make it yourself by mixing the above ingredients 
in equal proportions. As a substitute for black wax you 
might use shoemaker’s wax, which is a mixture of pitch 
and tallow. 


PENROSE’S PICTORIAL ANNUAL.— Those who are so for- 
tunate as to possess the last Process Year Book will mar- 
vel how the book can be produced for the price charged for 
it. It is illustrated with ten four-color supplements, a six- 
color photo-lithograph, thirty-five three-color prints, a 
three-color portrait from life, an autochrome reproduced 
by three-color blocks, and nineteen two-color prints. 
Besides this wealth of color-prints there are one hundred 
full-page supplements and eighty-six illustrations in the 
text. One hundred and sixty-six pages of reading matter 
are given over to the practical articles. The printing of 
the book on dull-finished paper appeals to any one with 
good taste, while the making of the half-tones 133 lines to 
the inch instead of 150 gives greater brilliancy to the cuts 
and makes the printing of them easier. The price of the 
book is $2.50, express prepaid, Tennant & Ward, 287 
Fourth avenue, New York, being the American agents. 


THE PowbDER USED IN ALBERT’S ETCHING MACHINE.— 
A novel feature of the system of etching used by Doctor 
Albert in his etching machine, which was described in this 
department last month, is the secret white powder which 
is added to the etching solution to develop a froth which 
the doctor claims hastens the etching. When the writer 
saw the Albert machines at work there was plenty of 
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froth generated by the rapid action of the paddles alone, 
for the operator assured me that though they had been 
supplied with a large quantity of the white powder they 
had not found that it helped the etching any, so conse- 
quently did not use it. A writer in Process Work claims 
to give away the secret of Doctor Albert’s powder in this 
way: The powder added to the zinc-etching solution used 
with Albert’s etching machine is simply a mixture of finely 
powdered alum and gum arabic; proportions, about three 
of gum to four of alum. Its purpose is to quicken the 
process of etching by keeping the plate free from all oxid, 
etc. In other methods you have the oxid practically stop- 
ping out the shadows, thus getting uneven etching and 
poor depth. By using this powder you will get a good, 
even depth and will find your plate etching very smoothly. 
It gives a first-class result, even in our old tub bath, and 
has been used for years by the writer. It is to be hoped 
that all etchers who are readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will give this powder a trial and send to this department 
their opinions of it. 

ADDITIONS OF GLUE TO THE ETCHING BaTH.— “ Pub- 
lisher,” Augusta, Maine, writes: “One of our etchers 
orders fish glue to be used in small quantities in the nitric- 
acid bath in which he lays the plate when. etching. None 
of our previous etchers have so used the glue. I asked 
him what office did the glue perform with the acid, and 
he said he could not explain it but added that ‘it was like 
taking a little gum with whisky or rock candy with rye.’ 
This man I might add came from Chicago, and we, being 
prohibitionists, are of course unable to understand his 
explanation, so appeal to you.” Answer.—This query 
about gum and whisky and rock-candy and rye does not 
belong in the Process Engraving department, so is 
referred to the managing editor, who may have to send it 
to the “Research Department” for investigation and 
report. But we are familiar with the use of glue in the 
etching bath, having used it for some years, and find that 
it gives a smoother edge to the etched line. Gum arabic 
will answer the same purpose and possibly molasses, 
though I have never tried the last. The late Captain Rus- 
sell, whom so many processworkers will recall, once gave 
the writer, as a most valuable secret, the information that 
“a piece of alum the size of a walnut in the etching bath ” 
would work wonders in keeping the bottom of the plate 
clean. It will be learned from another paragraph in this 
department that Doctor Albert has found that a combina- 
tion of gum and alum is a valuable addition to the etching 
bath. 


THE Levy Acip BLast.— For several months past there 
has been noticed in this department the different etching 
machines now on the market, each one claiming a certain 
superiority. The Levy etching machine, it will be remem- 
bered, was the first one in the field, and after years of dis- 
appointment to its inventor is now constructed in a prac- 
tical way of acid-proof material, the different parts of the 
etching machine proper being made of glazed earthenware, 
porcelain and aluminum. In New York these machines 
were tried on newspapers, but later discarded; now they 
have just been introduced into two commercial photo- 
engraving houses. The first Levy etching machine to be 
used on copper is installed by the Walker Engraving Com- 
pany. The time to etch a half-tone by its use is about 
three minutes. As the etching solution sprayed against 
the copper plate is chlorid of iron all of the aluminum parts 
of the machine are coated thickly with asphalt. The Gill 
Engraving Company has installed two of these machines. 
Mr. Bartlett, who has charge of the machines, says that 
with an etching solution of one ounce of nitric acid to 
seven ounces of water the first bite on zinc with one of 
these machines takes twenty seconds, the second bite 
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requires but forty-five to sixty seconds and the third bite 
is a mere matter of two to four minutes. The plates are 
again powdered up four ways and etched in the machine 
until there is scarcely any necessity for routing the plates. 
In fact Mr. Gill shows some plates that are etched com- 
pletely through the metal. Many of his deeply etched 
plates show undercutting which is inevitable in all etch- 
ings where the depth is carried further than the protec- 
tion on the sides of the lines or dots warrant. 


THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN PROcESSworK.— Mr. William 
Gamble reviews in Penrose’s Process Annual the progress 
of the year. He says that there can be no doubt that etch- 
ing machines are going to be the rule in photo-engraving 
in the near future, and their widespread adoption is but 
another tendency to make processwork more and more 
mechanical. He regrets the decline in pen-and-ink illus- 
tration in favor of half-tone, but thinks that the coming 
of the etching machine will tend to revive pen-and-ink 
drawing. Were it possible, he writes, to print plates 
engraved intaglio with the same facility as relief blocks, 
intaglio etching would lead to a great revival in line draw- 
ing. For the engraver’s incised line always possesses a 
freedom of richness which neither the wood engraver nor 
the zine etcher’can ever excel. Of improvement in half- 
tone Mr. Gamble says: “In ordinary half-tone work it 
will probably be noticed that there is at the present day 
an increased smoothness and softness of result being 
attained. This is partly due to a better realization of the 
optical conditions governing the formation of tone and 
gradation through the more careful attention to the rela- 
tion between the diaphragm and the screen distance.” In 
colorwork, he says, it can not be said there is any notable 
departure in the methods practiced except, perhaps, that 
the indirect method has been almost entirely abandoned 
and the work done in one of two ways — either the color 
record and half-tone negative is made at one operation on 
a dry plate bathed with suitable sensitizing dyes, or the 
same thing is done on plates coated with collodion emul- 
sion. The emulsion process has also been modified so as 
to dispense with color filters, the emulsion itself being 
dyed so strongly as to constitute its own filter. The next 
important improvement Mr. Gamble foresees is the illumi- 
nation of the copy with colored lights, thus dispensing with 
filters. For commercial illustrating, Mr. Gamble con- 
cludes, we would concede the foremost position to the 
United States, where this class of work has been highly 
cultivated, because it has been adequately rewarded by the 
lavish patronage of the great advertising firms. 


ABOUT OILING A ROUTER SPINDLE.— The writer had the 
privilege recently of visiting, for the first time, the works 
of John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey. Here in 
a model factory high-skilled workmen were turning out 
machines in which the utmost accuracy and precision were 
necessary. It was in their elegant showroom that Vernon 
Royle, the router man, standing by one of the machines 
that has made him famous, told me this story of a dis- 
covery he made in oiling router spindles. He said that 
formerly it was the rule to allow .003 of an inch play in 
the spindle, but of late the requirements of the machine 
called for finer adjustment so he reduced the play to .001 
of an inch. Then customers began to complain that the 
spindle became “ red hot.” His reply to these complaints 
was to give them plenty of oil. The complaints contin- 
ued. Finally one of the spindles was returned with its 
oil cups overflowing with oil. This spindle was put to 
test, as all spindles are tested, for four to five days before 
being sent out. This spindle got hot immediately. It was 
taken apart, the oil wiped from it completely, tested again 
and it ran perfectly for hours without a drop of oil. This 
was a revelation to Mr. Royle; it brought him to the con- 
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clusion that the reason the spindles of such fine adjust- 
ment heated was that they had too much oil and the latter 
was not of the proper kind. Careful tests then followed 
of all the lubricating oils in the market, with the result 
that Arctic oil was found the most satisfactory. How to 
supply the least quantity of oil was the next problem, and 
this he has solved in the present oil cup, which is filled with 
felt and a small brass tube % inch in diameter that pro- 
jects half way down in the felt. This tube holds three or 
four drops of oil, which is filtered through the felt and 
siphoned up to the spindle as required. Careful tests have 
shown that one of these new spindles will turn fifteen 
thousand revolutions a minute for eight hours and use 
only one drop of oil as a lubricant. Mr. Royle confesses 
that these experiments with the finely adjusted spindles 
upset all his previous knowledge about oiling high-speed 
machines. The marvelous thing, he says, is that one of 
these spindles will turn without a drop of oil, the only 
lubricant being a film of air. 


THE WAVY-LINE SCREEN.—Penrose’s Pictorial Annual 
for this year has an article by the editor, Mr. William 
Gamble, on what he calls “A New Screen,” which he 
refers to as a decided novelty in half-tone work because 
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Reproduced from page 38 of THE INLAND PRINTER, October, 1894. 








it has wavy lines instead of straight ones. If Mr. Gamble 
will turn to his bound volume of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
October, 1894, he will find on page 38 a reproduction of a 
half-tone made forty-eight years ago by General F. W. 
Von Egloffstein, who was the “ father of half-tone ” in the 
United States, and who used wavy-line screens. The 
screens were first made for him in 1861 by John Sartain, 
of Philadelphia. The present writer, in referring to that 
old half-tone, said: ‘It shows, however, the half-tone 
principle, and further, it has a wavy line, which is more 
pleasing to the eye than the cross-barred screens in com- 
mon use to-day. It is to be hoped that some screenmaker 
will take advantage of the improvement an undulating 
line would be, as suggested by this exhibit of half-tone 
thirty years ago.” Though this reference to a wavy-line 
screen was written fourteen years ago, no screenmaker has 
had the enterprise to take the matter up until now. I 
wrote to the great screenmaker at that time and he replied 
that there were mechanical difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing a wavy-line screen. There will be no difficulty in sell- 
ing such screens when they come into the market, for, as I 
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wrote fourteen years ago, “the effect of the wavy line is 
more pleasing to the eye than the cross-barred screens in 
common use to-day.” 

THE FoREMOST “INLAND PRINTER” GRADUATE.— Will 
Bradley, the art manager of Collier’s Weekly, is probably 
the most successful graduate of THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
school of typography and design, for his present position 
pays him $40 a day. Bradley is only forty years of age 
now. When he was nineteen he was working for $3 a 
week in Chicago. It was the acceptance by THE INLAND 
PRINTER in 1894 of a series of covers by him that first 
attracted widespread attention to Bradley as a designer 
of the quaint; he was then twenty-six years old. He told 
me recently that he was at that time fortunate in having 
as a neighbor Mr. McQuilkin, who talked over with him, 
evenings, types and design. With the publication of THE 
INLAND PRINTER covers Mr. Bradley says success came to 
him “in a bunch.” To that time life had been for him a 
severe struggle. He was born in Boston in 1868. His 
father, an artist, died when the son was but nine years of 
age —and this tells the whole story. His mother moved 
to a little town among the big Lake Superior iron mines 
of northern Michigan. Here he began as “ devil” in the 
local printery and rose to be foreman at fifteen. For a 
boy of that stamp Chicago was inevitable. He found lit- 
tle encouragement there. THE INLAND PRINTER covers, 
however, brought him orders from New York publishers. 
He designed a twenty-eight sheet poster for Charles Froh- 
man’s company in the “ Masqueraders.” His early love 
for types and printing came back to him, so he established 
the Wayside Press at Springfield, Massachusetts, which he 
continued unsuccessfully for a few years. His best known 
work of late years is the impress of his style on the 
product of the American Type Founders Company. His 
Chap Book cuts, borders and ornaments are known every- 
where. “ Peter Poodle, Toy Maker to the King,” is the 
book Bradley is proudest of, and he says that the original 
of “ Peter Poodle” was pictured in the likeness of a very 
dear friend, a man whose lovable and gentle disposition, 
kind and unselfish thoughts and kindness for children 
made him an inspiring ideal around which the story grew 
quite naturally. It may interest printers to know that this 
man is Frank B. Berry, manager of the typographical 
department of the American Type Founders Company. 
There is also a real “ Helen,” who is Mr. Berry’s grand- 
daughter. Mr. Bradley’s home, fashioned by his own 
hands, is in Concord, Massachusetts, surrounded by the 
former homes of Hawthorne, the Alcotts and Emerson. 
In a little shop near by his own home Bradley keeps his 
old-fashioned printing-press and a large assortment of the 
curious in type and the quaint in cuts, though he can 
afford to make printing a hobby now. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY.— T. J. Edwards, Detroit: The 
Korn system of telephotography has been briefly described 
in these columns at different times in the past, but for the 
benefit of those who may not have seen the items we will 
again describe it and also point out the special features 
of other European systems, first, however, calling atten- 
tion to the basic principles which underly all systems. It 
is not generally known that Mr. N. S. Amstutz, the prin- 
cipal of THE INLAND PRINTER Research Department, was 
the first person to telegraph a photograph by purely 
mechanical and electrical means. Many “ picture tele- 
graphs” were proposed and some actually used before his 
time, but none of them could have sent a photograph over 
the wire because they could only recognize blacks and 
whites in their maximum intensity — nothing between, 
consequently only sketches or outline drawings, prepared 
in a special manner, could be transmitted. The funda- 
mental principle of the transmission device in picture 
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telegraph systems depends on the insulating quality of the 
ink used in making the sketches on tin-foil, sheets of metal 
or metallic coated papers. This ink is usually made by 
dissolving resin in alcohol. The sketch when made was 
secured to a moving support such as a revolving drum or 
an oscillating curved plate. Adjacent to the rotating 
drum was placed a metallic tracer that had a lateral 
traverse parallel to the axis of the drum so as to suc- 
cessively pass in contact with every portion of the sketch 
found in the path of a spiral formed by the lateral traverse 
of the tracer and the rotation of the drum. One drum 
with its driving mechanism was placed at the sending end 
of the line and the other at the receiving end. Both were 
required to rotate at the same speed and this was effected 
by synchronizing devices which prevented them gaining 
or losing with respect to each other. The receiving was 
usually accomplished by electro-chemical means that com- 
prised the preparation of paper with a solution as fol- 
lows: Iodin of potassium, one-half pound; bromid of 
potassium, two pounds; dextrin or starch, one ounce, and 
distilled water, one gallon. The paper was moistened 
with this solution and was then placed on the metallic 
drum of the sending machine. The peculiarity of this 
chemical preparation consists in the fact that it will color 
blue if a metallic point is placed in contact with it and an 
electric current is permitted to pass through the point 
and onto the drum beneath. The entire formula is given 
because there are, no doubt, many investigators who may 
not be familiar with this peculiarity. Other means of 
recording were found, in the use of electromagnets which 
moved a recording point whenever the tracer at the send- 
ing end of the line was in contact with the metallic surface 
of the sketch, but remained inactive when the tracer was 
on one of the insulating lines which formed the drawing. 
In the case of the moistened paper a blue mark was made 
only when the tracer was lifted from one of the insulating 
lines, hence a negative effect was produced which could be 
received as a positive, however, by the use of opposing 
line batteries, which only sent current in the right direc- ~ 
tion from the recording point to the moistened paper 
when they were not opposed by the local batteries. The 
first attempt at picture telegraphy was made in 1850 by 
F. C. Bakewell of London. Among the many inventors 
along these lines may be mentioned Charles Cros, of Paris; 
the Abbé Casselli, who in 1856 made his first experiments 
at Florence, Italy. His system was put into practical use 
in France and Russia in 1865. He was the first to use an 
auxiliary battery to overcome the effects of self-induction 
on the line and thus secure greater speed. With this plan 
he succeeded in transmitting impulses at the rate of three 
hundred per second. Other inventors were Meyer, Lenoir, 
Sawyer and Edison. The system of Sawyer was unique 
in the method employed for preparing the sketches. The 
picture message was formed on ordinary paper with ink 
that contained a little glycerin that prevented too rapid 
drying. This was then dusted over with powdered shellac 
and laid face down, after the surplus had been shaken off, 
on a sheet of thin zinc. The paper and zinc sheet were 
then passed between heated rollers, not unlike the well- 
known photographer’s burnishing rolls, which transferred 
the writing or sketch in reversed form onto the zinc, in the 
shape of non-conducting lines, in three or four seconds of 
time. Edison followed another plan, making the sketch 
on tough paper with a hard lead-pencil so as to form 
depressions. This sheet was placed on the drum of the 
sending machine and a lever having a tracing-point rose 
and fell as the sheet passed beneath, and in so doing the 
electric circuit was closed whenever the tracer rode up 
from out of a depression. At the receiving end the mes- 
Sage was produced in blue lines on chemically moistened 
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TEE AMSTUTZ ELECTRO-ARTOGRAPH.—[Se¢. page 715) 


Fie. 1.— Zine etching, showing apparatus and specimens of the earliest 

Amstutz method of telephotography. The original page is 9% inches and this 

. reproduction is 83% inches wide. In the original the specimens appear full 
size. Variable current method. 


paper. The effect could be received as a positive or a 
negative simply by changing the electric connections from 
the under side of the lever to its upper side, or vice versa. 
In these early days the half-tone system of relief block- 
making had not been invented, so that the obvious substi- 
tution of a half-tone made on a thin metal sheet with the 
depressions filled with an insulating material was not 
thought of, even though this procedure, in so far as the 
filling in was concerned, had been used in watch case 
engraving machines, which used an electric system of 
graver control. Shelford Bidwell, in London, had pro- 
posed the use of crystalline selenium, which has less elec- 
trical resistance when illuminated than when in shadow, 
as a transmitting agent in 1881. This is the same mate- 
rial used by a French investigator in the early part of 1877, 
by the name of Senlecq, in a proposed visual telegraphic 
system for the transmitting elements in conjunction with 
a Ruhmkorff coil adapted to obtain sparks proportional to 
the varying currents of the line. He called his device the 
telectroscope. The transmitter was made a part of a 
camera. In 1885 Mr. Amstutz devised his phototelegra- 
phic system, in which the line current was caused to vary 
in strength by purely mechanical means, in conformity 
with the changes of shade values of the photograph, 
and the photo message was received as an engraving 
ready for electrotyping. This method was not, however, 
demonstrated until in 1891, and it was patented in the 
United States and all the principal foreign countries the 
same year. It was described and shown in a full front- 


page illustration in the Scientific American of April 6, 
1895, and thereafter mentioned all over the world in the 
foremost periodicals. With all this publicity and prior 
proposals the invention was ahead of the times, and in 
consequence received scant commercial encouragement. 
The system utilized a variable relief carbon photo on the 
sending machine, which caused a tracing-point to variably 
rise and fall as the photo passed beneath, on the rotation 
of the drum to which it was attached. This tracing-point 
was attached to a multiplying arm that controlled a small 
rheostat from its outer end. When the tracer was in the 
hollow of the relief the current was the strongest, and 
when it was on one of the highest points the current was 
the weakest, and when on intermediate elevations the cur- 
rent varied accordingly. At the receiving end this vari- 
able current passed through a solenoid magnet which 
pulled a V-shaped graver more or less into a wax sheet 
placed on the receiving machine. The wax sheet was 
placed on a drum, which was kept in rotation at a uni- 
form speed with the transmitter by making a correction 
once for each revolution of the drums, so as to avoid cumu- 
lative errors. One of the serious drawbacks with this 
method consists of the instability of the electrical condi- 
tions, for since the message must perforce use two wires 
for its exclusive purpose the message must be handled in 
every sense as a telephonic message without the remotest 
possibility of the regular telegraphic circuits and instru- 
ments being of any service whatever; besides, the variable 
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Fig. 2.— Zine etching reproduced from an illustration on page 169 of the 
May, 1895, INLAND PRINTER, which was a photoengraving taken from a print 
made from an electro in the Scientific American of April, 1895. 3 
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current is quite susceptible to atmospheric changes, etc. 
On December 20, 1890, Mr. Amstutz devised a system 
which used a transparent photo placed on a transparent 
cylinder, with a source of illumination placed inside of the 
cylinder so as to project the rays of light through a small 
opening onto a selenium cell, which varied the strength of 


ELECTRICITE 


L'BLECTRO-ARTOGRAPHE DAMSTUTZ 


Chaque année nous offre quelque invention ou quelque perfeciion- 
nement dans fe domaine de l’électricité. Nous avions déja le léléphone, 
qui transmettait la voix humaine & plusieurs milles de distance, et 
le phonographe qui lemmagasinait pendant des années entitres; 
maintenant, le courant électrique va nous permettre de reproduire 


Cette pellicule est ensuite attachée & 1a surface du cylindre A 
(figure 3), ét entrainée dans un mouvement de rotation; un traceur, 
formé d'une pointe B, ajustée & un levier C, reste sur gette peliicule, 


mais trés amplifié, au levier C; un Y 
mouvement de rotation autour de l’axe D et appuient sar les dents E; 
‘on remarquera que les extrémités des taquets F sont situées sur une 
igne oblique par rapport a la partie horizontale de C; lorsque, par 


les photographies 4 distance. 

Un ingénieur américaing M. Amstatz, a trouvé le principe de’ 
cette invention, qu'on pourrait considérer comme une combinaison 
du téléphone et dy phonographe. On rencontre, en. effet, les traits 
caractéristiques de ces deux appareils dans l'électro-artographe de 
M. Amstutz. Le courant ondulatoire est employé comme dans le télé 


Fic. 2 — Appareil récepteur de I'glectro-artograpbe 


ite d'urie dépression dans la pellicule de géfatine, C est A son pojat 
de départ le plus bas, tous les taquets pressent contre les denis; 
quand, au contraire, aprés ane kégére, rotation du cylindre, ce dere 
nier offrira une élévation dé la gélating qui soulevera le levier C, 
tous les contacts avec Jes dents seront alors intertompus, sauf un; la 
bauteur de le surélévation et la profendeur de Ja depression dans la 


Fig. 2. — Appareil transmetieur de I'électro-artographe. 


phone, tandis que la reproduction est faite sur an cylindre 4 révo- 
lutions synchrones, garni de cire, comme dans le phonographe. Les 
figures 4 et 2 donnent les reproductions du transmetteur et da récey 
teur; les figures 3 et 4 représentent des schémas destinés 4 nous 
faire comprendre le fonctionnement de t’appareil. 

Ayant obtenu une épreuve photographique oégative du gujet 
nettre, on place sous cette épreuve une pellicule de gélatine 
lisée par du bichromate de potasse, qui a la propriété de rendre 
bles les parties exposées 4 la lunuiére dans l'eau, tandig que les 

autres sont solubles. Les, quantités dissoutes varieot avec les ombres 
et les lumiéres dy cliché. 

Aprés la dissolution des parties solubles de la gélatine, il restera la 
méme image que sur l'épreuve négative, mais elle sera entitrement 
en relief. La figure 4 représente une section de cette feuille de géla- 
‘ting of les variations de surface correspondent aux variations d'’ombre 
et de lumiére. 

Fie. 3.— Zine etching of a page of Le Gene Civil, Paris, May 18, 1895. 
Indicative of the wide publicity accorded the system. Variable current 


method. 

current according to the intensity of the illumination. 
This variable current was used at the receiving end of the 
line to variably move a graded shutter before a tiny open- 
ing, so as to admit a variable amount of light onto a sensi- 
tive photographic film, which was placed on the receiving 
cylinder or drum so as to exclude all light except that 
which was allowed to pass through the small diaphragm 
opening. After the transmission was completed the film 
was developed in the ordinary manner. This method was 
filed in the Patent Office on January 18, 1891. Another 
system was proposed by Mr. Amstutz on October 27, 1891, 
in which the photo to be transmitted was conductive and 
of variable resistance proportional to the degree of density 
of the developed silver salts which constituted the nega- 
tive, thus conforming the line current strength to the 
shades of the photograph. For fully five years there was 
a lull in new developments, and a continued lack of com- 
mercial encouragement prevented the thorough introduc- 
tion of the methods into actual use. On April 9, 1895, 
Mr. Amstutz filed an application in the Patent Office on 
which a patent was issued February 16, 1897, covering 
what may be called the “Morse” method of phototel- 
egraphy, in which the photo message may be treated the 
same as any word message, being amenable to duplexing, 
quadruplexing and cable transmission, as well as for the 
demands of wireless telegraphy. In this method the usual 
instruments, such as sounders, relays, etc., are not dis- 
turbed at all. The photo impulses are propagated at a 
uniform rate but are varied as to their duration to con- 
form to the various tonalities of the photo, thus making a 
veritable “ dot-and-dash-system” in which the strength 
of the electric current is not changed at all. A variable 
current “ telephonic ” system was proposed in 1891 by W. 
S. Eaton, writing in the Scientific American Supplement 
of January 24 of that year, in which he essayed to use a 
relief photo to actuate a tracer which was to be attached 
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to the diaphragm of a telephone transmitter, which would 
recognize the variable pressure due to the undulatory sur- 
face of the photo beneath the tracer, and thus cause varia- 
tions in the strength of the line current through the 
carbon contacts of the telephone transmitter acting as a 
rheostat. He proposed to receive this message by attach- 
ing to the diaphragm of a telephone receiver a pencil 
which would, through the change in pressure exerted by 
the diaphragm, form lighter and darker markings on the 
receiving sheet of paper and thus reproduce the photo at 
the sending end of the line. From 1897 there has been a 
desultory activity which has culminated in the last two 
years in the persistent application of skilled investigators, 
especially in Europe. The year 1897 saw a number of 
Americans attempting a solution of the problem, among 
which may be mentioned Dr. W. P. Dun Laney, who used 
a photoengraving made on thin zinc, filling in the depres- 
sions with an insulating material, leaving the unetched 
parts bare to form electric contact with a tracer in the 
usual manner. His messages were received through the 
medium of an electromagnet and the use of plain paper 
and a typewriting carbon sheet placed between the record 
sheet and a protective sheet against which the recording 
style pressed. E. A. Hummel, P. A. Wedwark and others 
on this side of the water made other attempts to win the 
prize but without avail. In England a Mr. Greville Will- 
iams also worked along the same lines at about the same 
time. In the interim between 1897 and 1900, the Polish 
inventor Jan Szezepanik published his proposals, which 
comprised an optical method involving the use of selenium. 
The Dun Laney-Palmer system was brought out in 1901. 
It consisted in the use of an enlarged half-tone etching on 
a thin sheet of zinc, having the etched-out portions filled 
in with an insulating material even with the unetched 
parts and using a platinum tracer, as was common for 
many years, and receiving the message by means of a steel 
pen controlled by an electromagnet on a sheet of ordinary 
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Fie. 4.— Reproduction of specimens from the Wachter und Anzeiger, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 27, 1900. Amstutz dot-and-dash or “‘ Morse ” system. 


paper. Thus having traced the successive developments 
of the art of picture and photo developments through the 
intervening years, it is but a step to the consummation of 
the present-day methods, which have created such a stir 
on account of their marvelous and “new” attainments. 
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Let this be as it may, it is not hard to see where the con- 
necting links come in. Since Professor Korn, of Munich, 
Germany, has entered ‘the field there has sprung up a 
number of rivals on the Continent. The Korn method 
uses selenium, a transparent photo, a variable line cur- 
rent and a sensitive photographic film, with a controlled 
electric spark to form a variable source of illumination 


Fic. 5.— Specimen transmission produced in 1901, same size, with the 
Amstutz dot-and-dash system, on smoked paper. Not heretofore reproduced. 
Compare with Fig. 6 and note lack of pure high lights; tint is automat- 
ically retained as desired. 


whereby the message is received on the film. This method 
is now in actual commercial use in England, Germany and 
France, and it is to be placed in use in this country in a 
short time. The most formidable rival of Professor Korn 
in Europe is Edouard Belin, of Lyons, who uses a purely 
mechanical transmission method and an optical one for 
receiving. He makes use of a relief photo, a tracer and 
a rheostat controlled by it, a variable current on the line, 
a Blondel oscillograph (first described in 1893) at the 
receiving end to project a beam of light through a graded 
screen and a diaphragm onto a sensitive photographic 
film supported by the receiver and shielded from all extra- 
neous light. Within the last few months Pascal Berjou- 
neau, of Neuilly, near Paris, has also brought out a sys- 
tem in which he claims to be able to send half-tones, etc., 
the same size and receive the result as finished engra- 
vings, and a Belgian — M. Carbonnelli — has also devised 
a method for accomplishing the same ends, which he claims 
is entirely different from either the Korn or Belin meth- 
ods. He calls it “ The Autotelegraver,” and Mr. Belin has 
named his method the “ Telestereographie.” The various 
names applied to the different systems has called forth a 


protest from some of the London papers, the consensus of’ 


opinion being that the name first selected by Shelford 
Bidwell on March 1, 1881 — Telephotography — should 
prevail. The opponents to the use of this name refer to 
the fact that it has been adopted for an entirely different 
purpose, namely, to designate the use of “ telephoto” 
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lenses, so called, to camera work, and they claim that the 
new art should be called phototelegraphy. In view of the 
fact that the use of telephotography to camera use was 
not current until 1891, ten years after its first use in its 
obvious relation, it should without a doubt be retained in 
the same sense as at first used. The British Journal of 
Photography of July 7 and 14, 1905, and December 14, 
1906, and the Scientific American of October 26, 1907, con- 
tains extended accounts of the Korn system, and Mr. 
Belin’s method is described in the November 22, 1907, 
issue of the same journal. We are able to present to our 
readers quite an array of illustrations dealing with this 
subject. It is also interesting to refer to the fact that 
THE INLAND PRINTER of May, 1895, contained a descrip- 
tion of the Amstutz method. As an evidence that the 
psychological moment had not arrived for the employment 
of such systems, one need only note the various attempts 
that have been made since the actual use of Casselli’s 
apparatus in 1865; in addition the remarks of Mr. Batch- 
elder in THE INLAND PRINTER, previously mentioned, also 
point to this phase of the matter, for he said, “it would 
appear that the electric current can not be depended upon 
for precision in this regard or else there is not a sufficient 
benefit to be derived from its use to warrant its applica- 
tion to modern illustrative purposes.” The obverse side of 
the matter is, however, seen by the optimistic writer, A. 
Michaut, in the Revue Universelle, Paris, of May 9, 1895, 
who described the Amstutz process in detail and gave 
illustrations of the machines and diagrams of the circuits, 
etc., saying: “In conclusion let us congratulate ‘Mr. 
Amstutz on this new discovery with which he has enriched 
our civilization, and let us engrave his name-on the most 


Fic. 6.— Specimen transmission produced in 1901, same size, with the 
Amstutz dot-and-dash system, on smoked paper. Not heretofore reproduced. 
Compare with Fig. 5 and note pure high lights automatically secured. 


luminous pages of the Golden Book of Inventors of our 
century.” The different illustrations used at this time 
are described in detail beneath each figure, so they do not 
require a duplication of such matter in the text. The 
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Fig. 7.— Edouard Belin’s machines. At the right is the cylinder of the 
transmitter, on the left the oscillograph of the receiver and in the center is 
the driving motor. Variable current system. 


Korn invention was described in these columns in Janu- 
ary, 1905, and also again in January, 1906. Dr. Korn has 
sent pictures by his device from a newspaper office in 
Paris to a newspaper in London. “One of the figures, 
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‘THE THEORY OF THE MACHINE 


Fic. 8.— Diagram of the circuits of Belin’s system. Compare “A” with 


“A” of Fig. 1. 


exact size, shows one of the portraits which was tele- 
graphed under the British Channel. Collier’s Weekly, in 
our country, has one of the machines installed, so that we 
may yet hear of portraits reaching us from Europe by 
Atlantic cable. 


Fic. 9.— Half-tone from a Belin specimen. Figs. 7, 8 sila 9 from The 
Index, Pittsburgh, December 14, 1907. 
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HALF-TONES AND ZINC ETCHINGS BY THE SQUARE 
INCH, OUNCE, POUND, QUART OR PECK? 


BY GEORGE H. BENEDICT. 


R. PHOTOENGRAVER: If you do not want 
to be convinced that a sliding scale of prices 
is right; that the square-inch rate is the 
curse of photoengraving and that the large 
cut is a phantom, do not read this. 

The object of this article is to explain why 
the Chicago Photoengravers’ Association have abandoned 
the square-inch rate and adopted a sliding scale for half- 
tones and zinc etchings. 

They are particularly anxious that there shall be no 
misunderstanding as to their point of view. They sin- 
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Portrait telegraphed in twelve 
From the December, 1907, 


Fic. 10.— The Crown Prince of Prussia. 
minutes from Paris to London by Professor Korn. 
Process Engraver’s Monthly, London. 


cerely believe that they have inaugurated a great reform 
in photoengraving. They are proud of what they have 
done. They are satisfied that it is only a question of time 
when every photoengraver in the world will sell his prod- 
uct by a sliding scale. 

They believe it is the only right method — for the sim- 
ple reason that if the cost varies with the size, logically 
the selling price should also vary with the size. 

They believe it is no more consistent to sell half-tones 
and zinc etchings by the square inch than it would be to 
sell them by the ounce, or pound, or quart, or peck. 

They believe that every photoengraver will admit that 
they are very nearly right as to the cost of production, 
and they further expect that most photoengravers will 
take kindly to their religion “that the only way to cor- 
rect a wrong theory is to offer one as nearly right as man 
can make it.” 

Every photoengraver knows there is no money in small 
cuts. We believe there is too much money in large cuts. 
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To reduce the price on large cuts without making a cor- 
responding increase in the price for small cuts will ruin 
any photoengraving business. 

The photoengraving business is an important industry. 
There are about three hundred photoengraving plants in 
the United States. If the average business is $50,000 per 
year, the aggregate business will approximate $15,000,000 
per year —a considerable amount, is it not? 

Their desire is to improve the business — make it more 
profitable — with more stability. 

While they are satisfied they have done right in adopt- 
ing the scale, they have no thought of attempting to force 
their ideas on any one. 

Their entire argument is to convince you that it costs 
three times as much in proportion to make a minimum as 
to make an 8 by 10, and no matter what you consider a 
fair price for an 8 by 10, to make the same margin of 
profit you should get three times as much per square inch 
for a minimum. 

You may have noticed that in a month when the orders 
run to large cuts there is always a satisfactory profit. 

You may likewise have noticed that in a busy month 
when the orders run to small cuts there is often an actual 
loss. 

When, at the end of any month, you have figured the 
results and found that you have not made a reasonable 
profit, have you thought of the possibility of having made 
a handsome profit on the large cuts and an actual loss on 
the small cuts you have turned out? 

As an evidence that the square-inch rate calls for a 
cash contribution with every small cut delivered, consider 
the following figures taken from the monthly reports of 
a firm that keeps individual cost records on every job 
turned out: 


MONTH. PROFIT. LOSS. NET PROFIT. 
DE. Suuccn san snvcaesanee $1,541.61 $527.09 $1,014.52 
Ba sctss sik deammaee 1,842.26 609.23 1,233.03 
ONE 5s iocw eso mmnoe 1,475.08 565.08 910.00 
PEE. a4 son wed aunhiante 1,622.70 849.05 773.65 
Normewer So +.c5e soe aon ee 1,330.74 634.93 695.81 
DEDEDE. cisieiese cede 1,254.25 291.38 962.88 


(Seale partly in effect December 1.) 


In explanation — the gross profit for six months was 
$9,066.64; thirty-eight per cent of this amount, or $3,476.76 
was the actual loss on portions of the output (the profit 
on large cuts contributed to the buyers of small cuts), 
leaving a net profit of $5,589.89 on the six months’ 
business. 

What better evidence can be offered that the square- 
inch rate is the curse of photoengraving? 

You ask: If the buyers of large cuts are willing to 
pay 15 cents, why deliberately reduce the price; why not 
leave the price for large cuts at 15 cents and increase the 
minimum charge? 

There are several consistent reasons: First, an equi- 
table scale of prices must be based on the cost of produc- 
tion. Second, when the loss on small cuts is cut out, there 
will be no need of anxiety concerning the price for large 
cuts. Third, the profit on 8 by 10 cuts at 15 cents is over 
one hundred per cent and is too great — your competitors 
would not permit you to keep it up— excessive profit 
invites competition. Fourth, to make the same profit on 
minimums as on 8 by 10’s at 15 cents, the charge for 
minimums must be $4.50 each; to make a success of a 
sliding scale with $4.50 for the minimum charge and $12 
for an 8 by 10, you would have to allow forty or fifty 
per cent discount. Fifth, you do not make as many large 
cuts as you imagine. You have the copies in mind instead 
of the cuts. 

As an evidence of the comparatively small number of 
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large cuts made, here are some figures taken from the 
reports of another concern that has an accurate record of 
every cut made — size and cost. 

These figures cover a total of 22,805 half-tones, aggregat- 
ing 352,034 square inches, of which 20,840 cuts, or ninety- 
one per cent, were under thirty square inches; 1,357 cuts, 
or six per cent, between thirty and fifty square inches; 
369 cuts, or two per cent, between fifty and eighty square 
inches; 239 cuts, or one per cent, over eighty square 
inches. 

The “scale” provides for an increased price for cuts 
of less than thirty square inches. 

If you have no records of your own output to compare 
with these figures, what better evidence can you ask for 
to be shown that the large cut is only a phantom and 
should not be considered as a factor in deciding on any 
plan to reform the method of charging for photo- 
engravings? 





DR. ALBERT PATENT LEAD-MOLDING PROCESS. 


A notable catalogue has been issued by the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, 10 Spruce ‘street, New York, 
and 150 Franklin street, Chicago, who are the owners of 
the American patents of Doctor Albert’s patent lead- 
molding process. The catalogue is printed entirely from 
plates made by this process, with the exception of course 
of the half-tones used for comparison with the electros 
made from them—no graphite whatever being used in 
the making of the electros. The theory and practice of 
metal matrices, historically and practically considered, is 
the leading article, written by Doctor Albert. Two 
exquisitely rendered three-color plates, facsimiles, occupy 
the center of the book, and the reader is asked to decide 
“Which is the original and which is the duplicate.” The 
advantages of the process are then succinctly stated with 
diagrammatic illustrations, and with examples of half- 
tone electros vignetted and square finish. A list of the 
plants using the process with emphatic endorsements of 
its merits after practical experience with it in the usual 
run of work, concludes this most convincing piece of busi- 
ness literature. 





A HOPEFUL INDICATION. 


A little poem which I wrote has been rejected by fifteen 
magazine editors — don’t you think it is great? 


When trouble hits you on the head, 
Just smile ; 

When you wish you were dead, 
Just smile ; 

When you think the world is blue, 

Yes, you do; yes, you do, 

Tooraloora loora loo, 


Just smile. —xX. B.C. 


Rejected by fifteen magazine editors! — great.— Wex 
Jones in the Reflector. 





NOT READY FOR A DRINK. 


A Scottish architect was in Palestine when news 
reached him of an addition to his family circle. He pro- 
vided himself with some water from the Jordan for the 
christening of the infant and returned to Scotland. On 
the Sunday appointed for the ceremony he went to church 
and sought out the sexton, in order to hand over the 
precious water to his care. He pulled the flask from his 
pocket, but the sexton held up a warning hand and came 
nearer to’ whisper, “ No the noo, sir,” he said, “no the 
noo. Maybe after the kirk’s oot! ” 
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PRESSROOM 














The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 

SITTING MACHINE (179).—“Can you inform us of 
the maker of a first-class slitting machine to attach to a 
cylinder press, one that is guaranteed to slit three-ply 
cardboard to register.” Answer.— The Kidder Press Com- 
pany, Dover, New Hampshire, and the M. D. Knowlton 
Company, Rochester, New York, make slitting machines, 
but we believe they are for special purposes. 


TROUBLE WITH GOLD BRONZE (178).— “ We are enclos- 
ing an embossed print of a society emblem, together with 
the original thereof. Our trouble is that we can not get 
the gold bronze effect to match the original. We have 
tried bronzing over a gold size, but this fills up the small 
letters. This work was done on a Gordon and is in every 
way satisfactory with this one exception. Can you tell us 
what to do to improve it, or where to get this gold ink? ” 
Answer.— The job should not be printed in gold ink or 
you will be unable to match the original, as gold bronze 
was used on it. You should be able to produce the work 
properly with a good gold size and a suitable gold bronze. 
The make-ready should be on a hard tympan, as the stock 
is hard. The rollers should not be damp or sticky when 
printing with the size. Only enough color should be car- 
ried to hold the bronze, and if the size appears to be too 
tacky do not use vaseline or any non-drying oils to reduce 
it, as they will affect the color of the bronze later; use a 
thin gloss varnish instead. Do not allow the feeder to 
run too many sheets ahead of the bronzers. The sheets 
should be bronzed before the size has time to set. When 
printing society emblems on fine stationery the best grades 
of ink obtainable should be used. In the sample, the blue 
ink looks washy and the red rather weak. The embossing, 
however, is very sharp, with exact register, a necessary 
feature in work of this kind. 

UNSUITABLE INK (190).— “ We have been asked by one 
of our customers to print labels on the enclosed stock. We 
ordered an ink from our inkmaker that they claimed would 
fill the bill, and we have tried it with the results you see 
on the enclosed sheets. The solid ink pulls the face off, 
and when reduced gives the label an oily appearance, 
which our customers object to. We would be greatly 
obliged for any suggestion you could make that will enable 
us to satisfy our customer.” Answer.— The labels were 
printed on litho-coated stock, the form being two plates, 
each having a solid cut of an inch in area. This solid impres- 
sion with the tacky ink used peeled the highly glazed sur- 
face from the stock. To print on coated stock of the char- 
acter used the ink should be of medium body without any 
tack whatever. The inkmaker possibly did not see an 
impression of the form, or have a sample of the stock, 
both being necessary for his information in mixing the 
required ink. The doctoring of a job ink for work of this 
kind usually results in a smeary-looking job, as mentioned 
frequently in these columns. The inkmaker should know 
of the quality of the stock and the nature of the form to 
be able to do his part of the work in mixing a suitable 
special ink. Without this data he can but guess at the 
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requirements of the compound he furnishes for the job. 
Reduce the ink with a soft yarnish, or with a mixture of 
paraffin and white vaseline mixed while heated slightly, 
the proportion of about five to one. This compound will 
prevent picking if used sparingly, but is not recommended 
in preference to the proper ink. 


TINSEL ON Post CarDs (184).—“ We are up against 
it in regard to printing cards with ink or combination .of 
ink and glue so that tinsel which is commonly used on 
post cards will properly adhere to the cards. We have 
tried everything that we can think of. Fish glue, Le 
Page’s glue, mucilage, etc. You being in this line of busi- 
ness may know something of a combination that would 
properly work so that the tinsel would strongly adhere to 
the card without rubbing off. We know that some firms 
are using the common press and some substance that will 
cause the tinsel to adhere to the card properly. We want 
to print these cards on our press instead of stamping them 
with a rubber hand stamp, and if you will figure up some 
preparation for us that will do this you will have our ever- 
lasting thanks. We enclose samples of cards that we have 
tried to tinsel in the manner above mentioned.” Answer. 
— To make the tinsel adhere properly to the smooth sur- 
face of the embossed post cards, you should use a “ flock ” 
varnish. This varnish may be procured from your ink- 
maker. In printing, the form is made ready in the usual 
way, a liberal quantity of the varnish should be distrib- 
uted on the disk and as each card is printed it should at 
once be placed in the box or other receptacle where the 
tinsel is to be applied to it. The cards should not be placed 
one upon the other before they are tinseled; also they 
should not be stacked in piles, but should be spread out on 
racks and allowed to dry before the surplus tinsel is 
brushed off. This may be done readily with a flat camel’s- 
hair brush, although much of the tinsel will have fallen 
off while the cards are being gathered and jogged. 

IMITATION DUO-TONE PRINTS (181).—‘“ We would like 
to have you give us the procedure for printing half-tone 
cuts as shown in the two samples enclosed herewith. We 
have made several attempts but did not get satisfactory 
results. We wish to apply it on a four-page booklet, and 
would like to have exact information on the subject.” 
Answer.— These half-tone cuts, one a vignetted portrait, 
the other a square-cut landscape, were printed on matte 
surfaced paper in black and reprinted in a varnish tint 
over the black, side guide being thrown out of register 
one-half a dot, thus giving a duo-tone appearance to the 
finished impressions. The effect is striking and at the 
same time pleasing on account of the softness and deli- 
cacy of the blending in the vignetted cut and the rich 
effect produced in the landscape by the harmonious tints 
used. A light emerald-green tint was used for the por- 
trait and a light warm brown for the landscape. Appar- 
ently the cut overlays were manipulated to give a softer 
effect where the high lights appeared by a further cutting 
out at these points previous to the second impression. To 
produce a fine grade of this class of work requires excep- 
tional conditions, such as suitable cuts, paper and inks; 
also skill in make-ready and judgment in the use of the 
aforesaid accessories. There are a number of inkmakers 
who carry inks which produce this effect with one impres- 
sion, and the inks may be had in various colors. To pro- 
duce the duo-tone effect with two impressions first make 
the form ready in the usual manner, using the best grade 
of ink of the color desired, the guides should be fixed to 
prevent any inaccuracy of register, the full color should 
be carried as though no tint was to follow. When the 
run is finished the type in the form should be removed, 
allowing the cuts to remain in the same position. The 
cuts may then be registered in the tint desired, which may 
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be made from a suitable gloss varnish to which some color 
is added and thoroughly incorporated with it. This may 
be done by using a clean brayer on a slab if only a small 
amount is required, but if considerable is needed it might 
be “rubbed up” on a slab or ground in a small mill. 
Carry enough color to give the desired effect, and spread 
out on trays until dry. In the selection of the tint much 
will depend on the subject. In landscapes green tints are 
usually pleasing, in marine views a greater variety may 
be used, from warm to cold colors. Where colors other 
than black are used a tint of the color used will generally 
be desirable, i. e., for a dark-brown color, a light-brown 
tint; for a dark green, a light-green tint, etc. 


ROLLERS WEARING ON THE ENDs (183).— “I am hav- 
ing considerable trouble with my small job-press rollers 
going to pieces on the end where they go over the bearers, 
and would like to know if you know of any preparation 
that I can cover the end with so they will not go to pieces. 
Thought the cause may be due to the trunnions being worn 
down, but the bearers are always locked with the form. I 
had the rollermakers make the rollers 1-16 of an inch 
larger than the trucks. Is that the right size? Any 
information will be appreciated.” Answer.— There are 
several causes for rollers wearing at that point. If the 
roller trucks are loose on the cores and tend to allow the 
rollers to slide it will cause cutting. If the ends of the 
bearers are not rounded off, and they are not broad 
enough, it will also tend to cut the rollers. The rollers 
being 1-16 inch*larger in diameter than the trucks, would 
be proper, so the cause of the trouble is not due to the 
size, unless you began to use the rollers before they were 
properly seasoned. The bearers, if less than 24-point 
broad, will not present enough surface to the rollers and 
may cause the trouble, especially if the rollers are new. 
See that the roller trucks are not oily and that they have 
pins to hold them to the cores, and that the bearers are 
broad enough to offer proper support to the rollers, also 
that the ends are slightly rounded off. Some pressmen 
wash the ends of the rollers with a strong solution of alum 
water, which tends to harden the surface at that place. 
It is not a good practice, however, as it causes the rollers 
to crack. 

EMBOSSING A SMALL FORM ON A CYLINDER PRESS (180). 
— ‘“ We enclose herewith proof of cover-design in colors on 
which we have to emboss only the small circle in the cen- 
ter. We would like to know if any difficulty should be 
experienced on account of stock buckling if this embossing 
is done on a cylinder press. Our platen press is too small 
to handle the whole cover-sheet satisfactorily, so that we 
have run the color forms on a cylinder press, which regis- 
ters very well. As we have never done any embossing of 
this kind, we shall be glad if you will tell us ‘how to pro- 
ceed with the work.” Answer.— You should have no dif- 
ficulty in embossing the cover on a cylinder press, as the 
stock is suitable for the work and not difficult to feed to 
exact register. The only trouble you might experience 
would come from the change which may take place in the 
stock due to shrinkage or stretching occasioned by a 
change in the atmosphere, as most all cover-stock is very 
susceptible to such changes, and sheets exposed may not 
register where other sheets out of direct contact with the 
air will remain normal and register exact. It is a wise 
plan to keep the stock protected from such changes until 
the last register form is printed. To emboss a job of that 
kind on a cylinder press use all the necessary precautions 
that would apply to the same form on a platen press, 
modifying where necessary. Beginning with the die, it 
should be mounted on a metal base and locked up with 
metal furniture, and secured properly on the press to pre- 
vent any movement after the form is once registered. The 
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sheets must of course be fed so the guides will have the 
same point of contact as on the previous impressions. 
After the die has been registered with the printing, the 
tympan can be replaced by a few thicknesses of hard card- 
board, which must be larger in area than the sheets to be 
embossed, these sheets to be held in place with a manila 
top-sheet drawn tightly. The position on the top-sheet to 
place the embossing compound may be marked with a pen- 
cil from a printed sheet, and after the die has been washed 
out with benzine and polished with a piece of cheese cloth 
covered with powdered soapstone the compound may be 
placed in position and a sheet of paraffined tissue fed to 
the guides, or it may be pasted over the compound and the 
impression may be taken after the machine has been 
allowed to gain headway. Several impressions should be 
taken before the machine is allowed to come to a stop. 
The surplus compound should be trimmed away from the 
counter thus produced. When the register is perfected, 
and the counter is hard enough to proceed, the machine 
should be “tripped” for several impressions to allow the 
press to gain headway, as previously described, so that 
there may be no damage to the counter die due to imper- 
fect register between the bed and the cylinder. As the 
embossing continues there may be a tendency of the ink 
to adhere to the die; this may be prevented by frequent 
cleaning of the die with benzine, and polishing with a cloth 
and powdered soapstone. 

CoLork ABSORBED BY THE STOCK (182).—“In a three- 
color job we printed, sample sheet enclosed, the yellow, 
which was the first color printed, seemed to have become 
several tones too light. The ‘O. K.’ sheet which matched 
the original perfectly is now as light as the rest of the 
job. We want to know what caused this apparent fading 
of the yellow, so as to avoid the difficulty in the future.” 
Answer.— It is quite possible that the dull finished stock 
absorbed sufficient of the yellow to make it appear lighter 
after it had dried. It is a safe plan to test the paper for 
absorption by printing the yellow on some trial sheets and 
allow them to dry in order to determine how much 
stronger the yellow must be printed than the original. In 
three-color work great care must be exercised in printing 
the yellow plate, as it is the foundation for the two colors 
which follow. Therefore this plate should not be printed 
“flat,” but should receive a carefully made cut overlay in 
order to bring out the various tones represented by it. 
Also an error made in the amount of color carried — 
either more or less than the normal — will be pronounced 
in its effect on the subsequent colors, and most difficult to 
modify afterward, so a careful pressman will not guess at 
the tone of color to carry, but will have several sheets for 
comparison while printing the yellow. Frequent washing 
out of the plate will tend toward uniformity of tone, as 
some yellows “cake” and fill in the fine lines, thus oblit- 
erating the middle-tones and ‘deepening the high lights. 
If the yellow shows any tendency to rub or chalk off on the 
trial sheets, do not print without adding sufficient drier or 
copal varnish to prevent the trouble. This condition of 
the ink should be ascertained before the run is commenced. 
The fault will usually be due to the quality of the stock 
used, rather than to the neglect of the inkmaker. 

“ SpottiInG Up” HALF-TONE Cuts (176).—“ Will you 
kindly inform me through your valuable journal how you 
would prepare cut overlays for cuts enclosed marked 1, 2 
and 8, also what do you think of the method employed on 
the back of cut No. 4, French folio being used for short 
runs of six or seven hundred impressions?” Answer.— 
In making cut overlays for half-tone cuts there are sev- 
eral things to consider which should have a bearing on the 
construction of the overlay, the material to be used, and 
the time to spend on it. On long runs it would not be a 
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wise plan to use a weak or soft grade of stock for an 
overlay, or to depend on a “ spotted up” overlay, because 
of the loss by compression. On short runs it would be 
unwise — unless the job warranted that care—to spend 
a great deal of time on an elaborate hand-cut overlay 
when a carefully “spotted up” overlay might answer as 
well. On cut No. 1, a half-tone portrait of fine contrasts, 
this might be brought out very well with a three-ply over- 
lay; the solids in this case could be easily separated from 
the adjacent middle-tones, making it an easy overlay to 
cut. Cut No. 2, a half-tone interior of a store showing 
strong and varying contrasts, rather more difficult to cut 
than the portrait, could be rendered with a three-ply over- 
lay; a carefully “spotted up” overlay could be made to 
bring out the detail of this cut almost as well.as a cut 
overlay if hard tissue was used. Cut No. 3, an oval half- 
tone portrait with a solid background, contrasts are strong 
except in the face where the high lights blend into the 
middle-tones; this cut would require more time to secure 
proper rendering of values than any of the other cuts. 
Tissue, French folio and light book paper could be used 
with good results. Cut No. 4, an oval half-tone portrait 
with a middle-tone background, contrasts are medium, and 
could be brought out well by the method you employed, 
i. e., by marking out on the face of the cut with a carbon 
sheet beneath, thus giving the lines on the back to “ spot 
up” to; this method of “marking out” has its good 
points, and if the lines are followed closely the results will 
be almost equal to a cut overlay. Would recommend that 
a hard S. & S. C. book be used for cut overlays, the 
weights, 30, 35, 40 and 50 pound, 25 by 38, are most suit- 
able, furnishing a sufficient gradation of weights for most 
purposes. If a firm stock is secured there is increased 
rigidity to the overlay and as a consequence little loss by 
compression, an invaluable feature in half-tone cut work, 
especially in vignetted work. The use of a superior grade 
of French folio and tissue is recommended, insurance pol- 
icy and onion skin folio should prove valuable material 
for substantially constructed overlays on account of the 
firmness and even texture of the stock. Of course it is to 
be understood that a make-ready should commence at the 
bottom — that is, the cut should be leveled up and made at 
least type-high but not higher; in some cases an underlay 
may be attached beneath the plate on top of the mount 
where practicable, but avoid if possible the patching on 
the bottom of the mount. Possibly there will be a time in 
the near future when a pressman may find all blocks 
exactly square, true and type-high, and unyielding; then, 
unless he wishes to reinforce some solid tone, the plate 
need not be removed from the mount. 





NEW YORK CHANGES. 


The New York Press Club’s plans for their new build- 
ing provide for a ten-story structure to cost $75,000. The 
ground and first floors will be rented and the remaining 
floors will be devoted to club uses-——among other fea- 
tures, a dormitory, gymnasium, baths, restaurant, kitchen, 
library, writing and reception rooms, a bar, billiard rooms, 
etc. 

S. S. McClure Company, New York, has purchased the 
controlling interest of Suburban Life, and the office of the 
magazine has been transferred to the McClure Company 
office. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the consolidation of 
Putnam’s Monthly and the Reader Magazine — the latter 
formerly published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. The 
new monthly is named Putnam’s Monthly and the Reader 
and bears the imprints of G. P. Putnam’s Sons and the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


EQUIPMENT OF A SMALL ELECTROTYPING PLANT (185). 
“ Will you kindly inform me, through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, what materials and machinery would be 
necessary for the equipment of a small electrotyping 
plant?” Answer.—A small electrotyping plant calls for 
practically the same equipment, except in size of the 
machines, that would be required for a large plant, as all 
the details of molding and finishing are the same in either 
case. Taking the items of equipment in the order in 
which they are employed, you would require first a steam- 
jacketed wax kettle for melting the wax or molding com- 
position, and a cooling table or stone on which to cast the 
wax cases. Then a small steam table would be required 
for melting the old wax molds and for warming cases 
before molding. A wax shaver would be next in order. 
This machine would not be indispensable, but its useful- 
ness and convenience would be well worth its cost. A 
warming closet for keeping the cases uniformly of a suit- 
able temperature for molding is not absolutely essential 
but is a time-saver, and is both convenient and econom- 
ical. The molding press comes next, and for the amount 
of work mentioned by you a small hand machine would 
answer the purpose. ._The molder will also require a 
make-up slab of iron or stone on which to make ready his 
forms. A builder’s bench with stove and irons comes next, 
and then a leading machine for producing a conductive 
film of graphite on the molds. A single or double brush 
machine would be suitable for a small plant. Next in 
order comes a wash-out tank and force pump for washing 
out the superfluous graphite and expelling the air film 
from the face of the molds. A large, deep sink must also 
be provided with compartments for hot water and hot pot- 
ash, used in releasing the copper shells from the molds and 
cleaning them. The most important and most expensive 
item in the plant will be the dynamo and lead-lined tank 
with its copper rods, connections and case hooks. A tank 
24 by 32 inches and 22 inches deep would be large enough 
to deposit eight pages at a time, and dynamo of 2% volts 
and 500 amperes capacity would be about the right size 
for your generator. A small furnace with a pot 18 by 22 
inches, and a backing pan large enough to cast two pages 
at once would be required, also a leveling stand and 
blower and a scrubbing trough for cleaning the casts. In 
the finishing department a circular saw would be needed 
for cutting up the casts, and a rougher for planing the 
plates to the proper thickness. A shoot-board with square 
and bevel planes would be required for finishing the edges 
of the plates and a router for removing the superfluous 
metal in the blanks or spaces. The finisher would also 
need a polished steel finishing plate and numerous small 
tools for punching up and repairing defective plates. For 
the manufacture of wood-mounted plates a Daniels planer 
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and a trimmer would be necessary, and a jig saw and 
drill would be found very convenient. The materials 
required for electrotyping include ozokerit or other mold- 
ing composition, Burgundy pitch, gum turpentine, graph- 
ite, sulphate of copper, sulphuric acid, muriatic acid, pot- 
ash, pumice stone, copper anodes, tin-foil and electrotype 
metal; also blocking lumber (cherry or birch) if wood- 
mounted electros are required. The electrotyper’s trade 
consists of two branches and is really two trades, namely, 
molding and finishing. It is seldom that an apprentice 
has an opportunity to learn both branches, and it is, there- 
fore, not an easy matter to find a man who is competent 
to operate a “one-man plant.” If your output is not to 
exceed 128 plates per month your electrotyper should not 
only be able to mold and finish but willing to do other 
work as well. Otherwise the cost of your plates would be 
excessive. An inquiry addressed to the manufacturers of 
electrotyping machinery will bring you detailed informa- 
tion as to the cost of a plant such as you will require. In 
some cases, secondhand machines suitable for your pur- 
pose might be procured at comparatively small cost. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ACTION WITHOUT LIGHT. 


There is a most interesting photographic process 
described in a recent book, “ The Chemistry of Commerce,” 
by Robert Kennedy Duncan, published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

During the last few years we have become so accus- 
tomed to the advent of new processes, methods, mechan- 
isms, etc., that we are no longer startled by the announce- 
ment of any radical proposal or alleged attainment in any 
of the physical or chemical sciences; but as hardened as 
we have become by the announcement and realization of 
marvelous investigations and attainments, it is yet a bit 
startling to learn that it is possible to produce photo- 
graphic action in the dark without employing any of the 
so-called radio-active materials. This new process is based 
upon that phase of chemistry called Catalysis. The action 
is a very peculiar one. Its various features may be studied 
without the procuration of expensive or complicated appa- 
ratus of any kind. In fact, the most fascinating feature 
of the discovery lies in its great simplicity. Quoting from 
Professor Duncan’s book the detail steps are made clear so 
that they may be carried out at almost any place by any 
one having ordinary perseverance. 

The interesting catalytic process called the “ Catatype 
process” was devised by Professor Ostwald and Doctor 
Gros. It is concerned with the making of photographic 
prints without sunlight. Since, thanks to Doctor Gros, 
the writer was made practically acquainted with this 
process at the works of the Neue Photographische Gesell- 
schaft, at Steglitz, the reader may try it for himself. We 
already know how easily peroxid of hydrogen decomposes 
in the mere presence of metals. This is, here, the primary 
fact. A piece of cotton is dipped into a mixture of peroxid 
and ether, and is then quickly rubbed over the face of a 
negative. It is then left for a brief instant. During this 
instant the ether evaporates, and wherever there is silver 
on the negative the peroxid is catalyzed by its presence 
into water, and wherever there is no silver the peroxid is 
left unaltered. There is thus on the face of the negative 
an invisible positive of peroxid. Place, now, the negative 
in contact with a piece of gelatinized paper in a “ print- 
ing frame,” and this invisible positive is at once trans- 
ferred to the paper, and on placing this paper immediately 
into an alkaline solution of manganous sulphate, for exam- 
ple, you will obtain a beautiful picture in brown tones. 
With an alkaline silver solution the print will be black. 
The process is peculiarly applicable for the easy produc- 


tion of beautiful “carbon” prints. The pigmented and 
unsensitized paper is brought into contact, as described 
above, and is then treated in the ordinary way. The car- 
bon prints by this process ordinarily do not take two min- 
utes to make. By the time the book is printed, the process 
will be on the German market. 

For the benefit of the general reader it is desirable to 
describe the detail steps of the carbon process. Ordinarily 
the carbon tissue such as is supplied by the Autotype Com- 
pany of London, is sensitized in a two per cent solution of 
bichromate of potash, and when dry is placed under an 
ordinary photographic negative, and subjected to the elec- 
tric are lamp or daylight, when it will be found that under- 
neath the transparent portions of the negative the action 
of the light will have hardened the gelatin and underneath 
the opaque portions of the negative no action of the light 
will have taken place because these dark parts cut off the 
light and thereby prevent it from reaching the gelatin 
coating on the carbon tissue, thus certain portions of the 
gelatin are hard or insoluble and other parts are soft and 
soluble in hot water. 

It should be stated that the so-called carbon tissue is 
nothing more nor less than a sheet of paper having a coat- 
ing of gelatin intermixed with a pigment. This pigment 
in the early days was lampblack or pure carbon, and is 
simply used as a coloring medium in the same sense as dry 
or powdered colors are mixed with oils in the formation of 
ordinary oil color paints. Without the coloring matter in 
the gelatin it would be difficult to see how the development 
of the picture proceeds, and besides the more important 
fact remains that without the color there would be no vis- 
ible image left after the developing operation was com- 
plete. 

The film which has been subjected to light action under 
a negative as already described is next taken and placed 
into cold water, when it will start to curl in the direction 
of the gelatin face. It must now be watched very care- 
fully, and the moment it starts to uncurl or rather before 
it has flattened out it must be quickly taken and placed 
face down upon a piece of glass, celluloid, or any other 
previously cleaned impervious surface, and immediately 
squeegeed into intimate contact, and then subjected to a 
fair degree of pressure for about ten minutes, after which 
it will be found to adhere to the surface upon which it was 
placed. The combined support and film is then placed in 
hot water at about 110° F., wherein it is allowed to 
remain until the color is seen to ooze out at the edges when 
the paper backing can be lifted at one corner and cau- 
tiously rempved. If it still adheres too tenaciously then 
further soaking is necessary, when the paper is finally 
removed, which should be accomplished inside of five or 
six minutes; then the water is gently laved on to the 
exposed. gelatin, and after a few minutes the image will be 
readily seen. The washing is carried along until the image 
is quite sharp and clear all over. 

The action of the hot water is to remove the unaf- 
fected gelatin while allowing that which has been acted on, 
and thus variably hardened, to form the carbon print. 

The Catatype process avoids the sensitizing and the 
usual printing operations in which the negative is exposed 
to light. The action of the catalyzed negative on the 
unsensitized film produces hard and soft areas inversely 
proportional to the original action of the light in the 
camera. BAN. a: 





“Money Huncer”—A Brief Study of Commercial 
Immorality in the United States, by Henry A. Wise Wood, 
well known to the printing trade as the president of the 
Autoplate Company, has just been published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experi of posing hine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
detting results. 








J. R. Putnam, Linotype machinist for the Inter- 
Mountain Republican, Salt Lake City, Utah, favors THE 
INLAND PRINTER with a copy of a clever calendar for 1908 
designed and drawn by himself, a reproduction of which is 
herewith shown. That Mr. Putnam’s ability is not con- 
fined to mechanics is evident. The recipients of his New 
Year’s favor, the edition of which he says was but seventy- 
five copies, will be honored, and THE INLAND PRINTER 
joins them in congratulations to the versatile genius. 

















NEW YEAR’S GREETING FROM A LINOTYPE MACHINIST. 


LINOTYPES in the Government Printing-office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., are equipped with molds for casting slugs 
from 30 to 36% ems pica in length. It is understood that 
models 6 and 7, which are not yet on the market, will be 
similarly equipped. 

PoT-WELL SCRAPER.— E. P. W., a Kentucky operator, 
writes: “ Will you kindly inform me where I can secure 
a brush or other device for cleaning the well of the metal- 
pot on the Linotype, also the price of same?” Answer.— 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company manufactures a pot- 
well scraper, price 25 cents. 
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A Goop story (and a true one) is told of a Linotype 
operator working on a cascaret shift (12 P.M. to 8 A.M.— 
“they work while you sleep”) in a Chicago print-shop. 
He was working all alone when hot metal caused a great 
“ squirt,” which he proceeded to clean up, as he had seen 
others do, by lowering the vise and drawing the mold disk 
forward. In connecting up the disk after removing the 
metal, he failed to time the gears properly, and when he 
started up again, the machine stuck and nothing he could 
do would start it. He closed up the place and went home. 
The next day he asked the day man: ‘“ What was the mat- 
ter with that machine last night?” “ You didn’t get the 
disk back in time,” replied the day man. “ Huh,” said the 


cascaret, “I got it back as quick as I could.” 


8S. F. JOSEPH. JOHN A. CARRIER. 


GRADUATES LINOTYPE DEPARTMENT INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


MoLpD-DIsk TROoUBLES.—A Western operator writes: 
“(1) My latest trouble has been with squirts on the left- 
hand end of the line on long measure. I thought the mold 
disk was locking up too tight against the matrices and 
adjusted this by the eccentric pin in the cam roller. This 
fixed the squirting at the end of the line, but it seems that 
it is now so loose that the mold disk does not come far 
enough forward to catch the ears of the matrices and keep 
them from raising too high during justification and seems 
to allow the first elevator to raise them so high that when 
the pot pushed the mold disk forward for the cast, the mold 
catches the lower ears of the matrices and shears them. I 
tried tightening the eccentric pin a little and then I had 
the same trouble with the squirts. I then thought that 
maybe the first elevator was not going low enough and 
adjusted it so as to let it go lower. This apparently reme- 
died the trouble for the time being. (2) One of the opera- 
tors is always pulling the controlling lever whenever the 
machine stops, instead of calling me, or trying to find out 
what the trouble is. In this way he causes a great deal of 
trouble with adjustments. I have tried to pound it into 
his head to let the controlling lever alone, but to no avail. 
If you. can tell me what to do in this case, I will be a 
thousand times obliged.” Answer—*(1) To adjust the 
mold slide, proceed as follows: Close the vise jaw. Start 
the machine and when first elevator is at the lowest point 
(before the disk advances) stop the machine; raise the 
elevator by hand and insert two pieces of print paper 
between the mold and vise jaw. Next pull out on the con- 
trolling lever and at once push it back again. Then go to 
the back of the machine and loosen the set-screw and 
change the eccentric pin so that the two pieces of print 
paper have “play” and do not bind. Then tighten the 
set-screw. Next you should get the machine back to nor- 
mal. Then assemble a line and send it into the first ele- 
vator. Just as the plunger descends to cast the slug, stop 
the machine and note carefully how much space there is 
between the screw in the first elevator head (which limits 
the down stroke of the elevator) and the vise cap; there 
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should be only about 1-64 inch. If you have too much 
space, turn down the screw; if not enough, turn up, and 
then tighten the lock-nut on the screw. It may be neces- 
sary to compress the two large springs at the rear of the 
machine; this will give a greater pressure when a long 
line is justified. (2) You can prevent the controlling lever 
being pulled out by indifferent operators by taking off the 
controlling-lever bracket and drilling and tapping a hole 
in the flange so that a screw can be inserted that will con- 
tact with the short arm of the handle and limit its for- 
ward movement. 

LINE-DELIVERY CARRIAGE.—A. G., an Illinois operator, 
writes: “When I wrote before I told you about the 
matrices on the end of line jumping out when first elevator 
started to descend. I discovered the cause the next day 
after writing and also learned something new, or rather 
several things, at the same time. The long finger of the 
line-delivery carriage had previously been bent and not 
exactly straightened out again. It got caught in some 
manner when I sent over a line, and the carriage discon- 
nected, also bending the long finger a great deal more. I 
took it off and got it about as straight as it can be made. I 
put it back on and when I sent it over again as quick as 
the roller left the stopping pawl and went on the cam the 
finger jumped back halfway of the line. So I adjusted 
split bearing to allow the long finger to remain stationary 
while the first elevator was descending. Then I found 
that cam No. 10 would not return the line-delivery carriage 
to lock. I put a wire wrapping around the cam surface 
and it returns all right. The matrices do not jump out 
any more. I now have my line-delivery carriage stopping 
by the screw above the mouth of pot as it should.” Answer. 
—The proper way to make the adjustments necessary, 
after straightening the long finger, is as follows: First 
set the screw-stop in the line-delivery carriage track to 
stop the carriage when the inside face of the line-delivery 
carriage short finger is 13-32 of an inch inside the end of 
the first-elevator jaws. Next set the stopping pawl so 
that the right-hand surface of the pawl is 15-16 of an 
inch from the right-hand edge of the cam. Then set the 
stopping lever so that the pawl rests on the stop lever one- 
quarter of an inch. Loosen the split bearing and press the 
arm as far toward the stopping pawl as it will go, when 
the line-delivery carriage is at its full stroke to the left. 
Slightly tighten the split bearing (just enough to hold a 
little) and let the machine turn over. When the line- 
delivery carriage is returned by the cam as far as it can 
go to the right, the split bearing will slip on the shaft if it 
is set over too far. If the carriage does not return far 
enough, tap the arm over toward the cam a little more. 
Then tighten the split bearing. Set the plate on the stop- 
ping pawl next so that the roller knocks the pawl off the 
stop lever 1-64 of an inch. 

THE UNIVERSAL TYPESETTING MACHINE.— The day of 
the individual typesetting machine is not past, notwith- 
standing that this is the oldest form of composing machine. 
The Universal Machine Company, of Albion, Michigan, 
is the latest to venture on the market with a machine of 
this class, and it possesses some unusual features. No 
power whatever, except that which is applied to the keys 
by the operator, is required, and thus the machine can be 
placed in any position desired and moved about at will. 
It is small and light in construction, being only 16 by 16 
inches and 28 inches high, and weighs about 125 pounds. 
The type is contained in upright channels, on its sides, all 
channels being thus of the same width. The lowermost 
type is ejected from the rear by the operation of the key- 
board, and slides down an incline, which tapers to a point 
at the discharge end, where a bell-crank tilts it onto its 
feet and pushes it forward into the raceway. There is no 
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justifier, this being a hand operation, as in the Simplex. 
The distribution scheme is similar to the above-mentioned 
machine. The dead type is placed on a galley and loose 
partitions or plates inserted between the lines. A cover is 
placed over the type and it is then lifted onto a carriage 
mounted on the top of the type channels. The type is 
nicked like that for the Simplex machine, each character 
having a special group or combination of nicks. At the 
entrance of each channel are corresponding combinations 
of wards which prevent any but the proper type entering 











THE UNIVERSAL TYPESETTER, 


any channel. The carriage is advanced step by step over 
the channels as the keyboard is operated and the type 
which fits the wards falls into the channels beneath. Only 
one size of type-body can be set on the machine, though it 
can be built to accommodate any body size desired. Mr. 
A. G. Baker, the inventor, is a practical printer, and 
knows the needs of the small publisher as well as those of 
the larger printer. The stock of the company, of which 
he is the president, is being sold to small investors. 


A WRITER in Pointers, published by the Great Western 
Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri, under the caption 
“Can the Average Printer Afford a Typesetting Machine,” 
points out some of the amusing statements made by oppos- 
ing salesmen regarding the faults of their rival’s proposi- 
tion. He says that “a salesman once gravely told the 
writer that the paper ribbon used on the Monotype caused 
its type to vary in height, for, he said, “every one knows a 
sheet of paper varies in thickness, scarcely any two square 
inches of its surface being the same; so, of course, as the 
paper makes the matrix, the type must vary in height! ” 
Only the other day a prominent type salesman, talking 
with me concerning the same machine, made the assertion 
the press make-ready time was greatly increased by reason 
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of an utter lack of uniformity in height-to-paper in its 
output. I told him he would do well to put in a few days’ 
time absorbing a little accurate knowledge of both Mono- 
type and Linotype, as statements, founded on prejudice 
and lacking foundation, would carry no weight with print- 
ers.” What the writer has to say regarding output and 
cost of machine composition will appeal to many who have 
figured on the maximum of the former and the minimum 
of the latter, only to find later that the proposition should 
have been reversed. He says: “Almost invariably the 
buyer has greatly exaggerated ideas of the possible output 
of his machine, as is shown by the ridiculously low prices 
at which he sells the product. It is a lamentable fact that 
machine composition is sold in all parts of the country at 
prices that do not give a profit, and which in many cases 
entail an actual loss. Machine composition is sold at from 
20 to 40 cents per thousand ems in most places. Even in 
New York, where wages and other expenses are higher 
than in smaller cities and towns, Linotype composition can 
be bought as low as 35 cents. The output, too, is small, 
being less than three thousand per hour in book and job 
offices, and from four thousand to four thousand five hun- 
dred on newspapers.” 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Keyboard Mechanism.— J. S. Bancroft, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Filed October 29, 
1903. Issued November 12, 1907. ‘ Nos. 871,080 and 
871,081. 

Assembler Gauge—J. T. Wilson, Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky. Filed July 13, 1906. Issued November 26, 1907. 
No. 871,902. 

Duplex Matrix Assembler Rail.— B. J. Parkinson, Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada, assignor to London Free Press 
Printing Company, Limited, London, Canada. Filed May 
18, 1907. Issued December 3, 1907. No. 872,962. 

Assembler Lift.—G. G. Babcock, Portland, Maine, 
assignor to C. T. Libby, Portland, Maine. Filed August 
29, 1904. Issued December 10, 1907. No. 873,203. 

Assembler Lift.— C. T. Libby and G. G. Babcock, Port- 
land, Maine, said Babcock assignor to said Libby. Filed 
December 26, 1905. Issued December 10, 1907. No. 
873,251. 

Linotype Slug Receiver—G. E. Wallin, Pocatello, 
Idaho, assignor to the Wallin Addressing Machine Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City, Missouri. Filed March 
26, 1907. Issued December 10, 1907. No. 873,642. 





HENRY WOLF AS ILLUSTRATOR AND ARTIST. 

It is occasionally said that the way of the illustrator 
is hard along the road whose goal is high art. Among the 
names to conjure with on the opposite side of the argu- 
ment is that of Henry Wolf, whose work as an engraver 
—he has been called the last great ‘American wood 
engraver —has taken him to the eminence of master 
workman and first-rank landscape artist. While the 
magazines, notably Harper’s, gave Wolf his first avenue to 
the public, they have served not to limit his field, but to 
widen it, owing to his own progressive ideals. Such artists 
as Sargent, Constant, John W. Alexander, and Cecilia 
Beaux have offered Henry Wolf the most distinguished 
praise, and his list of medals is a long one. A specimen 
of his recent work is hanging in the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Marquand Vermeer, pronounced a marvelous accom- 
plishment in making black and white resemble the color- 
ings of nature. Henry Wolf is an Alsacian by birth, and 
was born in 1852. He came to New York thirty-seven 
years ago. ‘ 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE IN INDIA. 
BY W. M. KELLY. 





===HE growth of journalistic and literary activity 
Fain among the natives of India is a subject inti- 

7s] mately connected with the development of the 
p S| eight distinct languages are spoken by India’s 

three hundred million people, but less than a 
score of these divers tongues are represented in print. 
The annual output of newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets 
and books is considerable in quantity, and though much of 
the work produced is unimportant, modern India has given 
birth to able journalists and authors. 

Rudyard Kipling, while not born in India, came out 
from England at the age of twenty-two and began as a 
reporter on the Pioneer, of Allahabad. When his day’s 
work was done he loved to wander about alone in the 
native quarters of the city, studying and making note of 
the types. He mastered more than one of the native 
tongues and made good use of his knowledge in his word- 
pictures in his well-known books. 

During the ten years ending 1901-02, according to the 
Indian Gazetteer, the number of registered printing-presses 
increased from 1,649 to 2,193; the number of newspapers 
from 602 to 708; the number of periodical publications, 
other than newspapers, from 349 to 575; the number of 
books in European languages from 769 to 1,312, and the 
number of books published in Indian languages from 4,751 
to 7,081. 

The missionaries were the pioneers of Indian vernacu- 
lar journalism. The Serampore missionaries first cast 
type for the vernacular languages and employed native 
compositors. The earliest vernacular newspaper was 
issued in Bengali by the Baptist Mission at Serampore in 
1818. For many years the vernacular press preserved 
the marks of its origin, being limited almost exclusively to 
theological controversy. The missionaries were encoun- 
tered with their own weapons by the theistic sect of the 
Brahmo Somaj and also by orthodox Hindus. As late as 
1859, the year of the mutiny, the vernacular papers were 
still religious or sectarian, rather than political. 

The division of Bengal into two distinct provinces has 
furnished a theme for much political discussion through- 
out India among the vernacular press, and discussion has 
reached the point of seditious writings. Numberless small- 
fry journals have sprung into existence, until the British 
Government has found it necessary to begin a work of sup- 
pression. Two prominent editors of native newspapers 
have lately been imprisoned for their vituperation, and the 
courts have been taken up in Calcutta for months prose- 
cuting other offenders. One case occupied the boards for 
some months. The Government made desperate efforts to 
fasten the authorship of certain seditious articles on the 
editor of the journal publishing them, but no one came 
forth to claim the position of editor, and after futile 
efforts the Government finally concluded that as no editor- 
ship could be established the printer must be to blame, and 
forthwith passed sentence on the compositor, a native boy 
of fifteen. He was imprisoned, served his sentence, and 
when released from jail was carried on the shoulders of 
his countrymen and garlanded with flowers. The patriots 
were set upon by the police, unmercifully mauled with 
bamboo “ lathies’’—and thus doth journalism in India 
progress and furnish material for scare heads of jour- 
nalistic “ yellers” in foreign lands. 


educational system. One hundred and twenty- 





IDEAS are as essential to progress as a hub to a wheel, 
for they form the center around which all things revolve. 
— Thoughts on Business. 
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THE latest product of the Nernst Lamp Company, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania —a fixture catalogue —is thor- 
oughly in keeping with the advertising literature pre- 
viously issued by this concern. Neat in arrangement, and 
well printed on good stock, it presents an attractive 
appearance. 

AMONG the advertising literature of the month the 
1908 catalogue of the H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany stands preéminent. It consists of thirty-six pages 


ment printed in two or more colors. The following quo- 
tations will give an idea of the character of these adver- 
tisements: 

A man gets an estimate written on cheap paper; says to himself: “If 
this man skimps so on letter paper, he is apt to skimp on my work.” Using 
poor paper is poor business, however you look at it, because the paper repre- 
sents you, and you can not prevent it. The safe thing is to use paper so 
good that you are willing to have your work or your goods judged by it. 

It is said that first impressions are strongest. The first impression pro- 
duced by your letter comes from the paper upon which it is written. Before 
the text of the letter is reached, the ‘‘ feel” and looks of the paper as it is 
unfolded creates a prejudice — good or bad. 

Remember — the light in your eye and the grasp of your hand are absent 
in the written word. Avail yourself of every means to win a favorable 
reception for your letter — your silent representative. 

After we have heard a man talk, it doesn’t make so much difference 
what kind of clothes he wears. After we have read a letter, it doesn’t make 
so much difference what sort of paper it is written upon. But as we see the 
man before we hear him, and the paper before we read the letter, it 
behooves the caller to give care to his dress, and the correspondent thought 
to his stationery. 

A CONTRIBUTOR says: “ Printers on the lookout for 
ways of gaining new business may use this scheme to 
advantage; it is not new, but has been satisfactorily tried, 























| THE FRANKLIN SYSTEM 








principic has been high power and light weight. 
F This is so obviously the right principle that it seems almost 
absurd even to state it—much less to discuss it. But the 
best high-powered automobiles, except Franklins, weigh three or four 
thousand pounds; and their owners have been taught to accept, ax 
necessary, the enormous handi power, expense of worn-out tires, fuel- 
expense, stiff springs. discomfort, difficulty of coutrol, and danger, entailed 
by the extreme bulk of these motor-<ars. 


|e the start, six years ago, the fundamental Franklin 





construction, and makers are trying to respond to their demand for lighter af 
weight; but their whole attention bas heretofore beca devoted to the 
development of high horsepower without much regard to weight, and it 
will be some years before they can become sufficiently experienced in light 
weight construction to attain such results as are accomplished by the 
Franklin, which has been steadily developed along this line for six years. 
Therefore, any motorist, who has learned the lightweight lesson, 
will be interested to read this simple explanation of how and why the 





“The greatest automobile in the world—which is a great deal 
; > Not only dacs the sv-cylinder Franklin give the very highest proportion of power 

Motorists are, however, beginning to realize the objections to heavy to weight, but it gives perfect smouthness a steady even pull, with complete absence 
vibration. 


In Type H, all the Franklin qualitie—net power, ease af oper 











I TOWN-CARRIAGES 








HE main Sdvantages of the Franklin as.a tounsarriage ane its case of 

freedom from freezing troubles, and, most important 

‘of all for this Insurious purpose, its unique and remarkable degree of 

comfort over inequalitics in the pavements car-tracks, ruts and cobble- 

stones, Of course these town-catriages are fitted and upholstered in 
correct and fusurious fashion. The Bodies are designed by Quinby. 

Color is tuyal bie. Front seats are uphobtered in leather, Inside seats in heavy 

broadcloth. 4 


‘Type D Four-Cylinder Landauler 


(Sara on apples ge ashe acme we ar Pepe By 
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Three pages from the handsome new catalogue of the H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company. 


and cover, 8 by 10% inches in size. The cover is bronzed 
in gold on dark-green stock with specially designed end 
papers to match. The body of the catalogue is printed in 
black and yellow-orange on heavy enameled stock, the 
half-tone decorations being in two colors. Three of the 
pages are reproduced herewith. The catalogue was pre- 
pared by Powers & Armstrong, Philadelphia, the engra- 
vings and printing being by the Bartlett-Orr Press, New 
York, to both of which firms great credit is due for the 
excellence of the product. 

IN a circular letter which accompanies specimens of 
Old Hampshire stationery, the Hampshire Paper Company 
makes a strong plea for high-class printing, as follows: 


A well-known business man says: 

“Show me a prosperous, busy print-shop and I will show you where to 
go for high-class work.” 

It works both ways. 

We say: ‘Show us a print-shop that seeks high-class work and we will 
show you a busy,. prosperous concern.” 

Cheap work dies with the day. It is sold on price alone, and when Smith 
bids two cents under you, your customer is gone. 

But if you seek to produce work which, as long as it lives, will be an 
advertisement for your shop, you will cultivate only well-satisfied, liberal 


and permanent customers. You will be proof against the price-cutter. 


The specimens of stationery are fifteen in number, of 
various colors, and each contains an attractive advertise- 


yet is not generally known. It should yield a nice run of 
work for dull times. You set a form containing a complete 
list of goods sold in a grocery, arranged alphabetically, 
and with leaders beside each item for insertion of number 
or quantity desired. Then you approach the retail grocer, 
by mail or in person, suggesting it would be a good adver- 
tisement and business producer to place a pad of these 
order blanks in the home of all of his customers and pros- 
pective customers. To make it more attractive to the 
housewife, attach a pencil to the pad. It is surprising how 
the use of such a handy pad becomes a habit with the 
busy matron, who can not always find her own pad and 
pencil. After securing orders from a number of grocers 
you add their name and address, etc., at the top of your 
form, and by running “ several on” you have a profitable 
line of work. The same idea may be improved on and 
adapted to other lines than the grocer’s. 


OF recent years, since sky-scrapers have multiplied so 
rapidly, a class of printers has sprung up unknown to the 
last generation. These are the “ office-building printers.” 
In some of the larger office buildings throughout the coun- 
try there are from three to ten thousand tenants, equiva- 
lent to the population of a small town, and a good class of 
customers at that. The wise printer who locates in an 
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office building has his customers right under his nose, as 
it were, and with tact can build up a nice trade that should 
enable him to keep busy with very little soliciting outside 
of his own building. If he can please his customers he can 
keep them, for they would naturally prefer to deal with 
their convenient neighbor, other things being equal. 
Platen presses may be operated from the same current 
that supplies the electric lights of the building. All up-to- 
date office buildings have freight elevators. A typical case 
is a printer in New York who made a success in this field. 
He began on a small scale. In a short while he did about 
all the “ small-form ” work of his building and as a side 
line he picked up numerous printing orders from station- 
ery and department stores. 


THE Drummer Printing Company, Lecompte, Louisi- 
ana, makes effective use of a series of private mailing 


One of a series of private mailing cards being sent out by the Drummer 
Printing Company, Lecompte, Louisiana. 


cards in advertising its. business. One of them, showing 
the interior of the plant, is shown herewith, and the neat- 
ness and cleanliness displayed therein are an excellent 
advertisement for the company. 
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One of the effective monthly calendars of Thomas Todd, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Original in green and gold on white stock. 
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THE monthly calendars of Thomas Todd, printer, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, are invariably neat and attractive. 
The original of the one reproduced herewith is in green 
and gold on white stock and presents a very pleasing 
appearance. 


In the issuing of its calendar for 1908, the William 
Mitchell Printing Company, Greenfield, Indiana, pays trib- 
ute to the long-continued service of one of its employees, 
Mr. Almon Keefer. As will be seen by the reproduction 
of the calendar herewith, the portrait of Mr. Keefer is 


The 1908 calendar of the William Mitchell Printing Company, 
Greenfield, Indiana. 


tipped on the calendar and surrounded by suggestive deco- 
ration. Beneath the cut is the following interesting text: 

Mr. Almon Keefer has been in the employ of the William Mitchell Print- 
ing Company continuously since the day it was established by the late Mr. 
William Mitchell in October, 1859, with the exception of the period he 
served in the Civil War as a member of the Fifth Indiana Cavalry. It was 
during this period that the United States authorities seized this plant and 
operated it as a Government printing-office for some little time. Mr. Keefer 
is a close friend of Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier Poet. He read 
to Mr. Riley stories of adventure and travel long before the poet entered 
school. In Mr. Riley’s poems his name appears frequently as “‘ Buck ” 
Keefer. While a printer of the old school, Mr. Keefer is up-to-date in 
every branch of his art and the excellence of his work is equal, if not supe- 
rior, to modern workmanship. 


A BOOKLET of eight pages and cover designed, illus- 
trated and printed by The Hall-Taylor Company, of Mil- 
waukee, for the Philip Gross Hardware Company of that 
city, is an excellent piece of advertising literature. The 
text is in green and the illustrations are in black on india- 
tint stock, with specially designed running heads. 

THE Denver & Rio Grande Railroad is sending out a 


unique advertisement in the interests of the San Luis 
Valley, Colorado. It is in the shape of a small mailing 
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tube on the outside of which is printed in large type the 
words, “ There’s Wheat in It.” This statement is liter- 
ally true, for on opening the tube one finds a large head 
of wheat, the product of the San Luis Valley. In addi- 
tion to this are several effective arguments in favor of the 
locality advertised. 


THE Record-Herald, of Chicago, has been putting out a 
series of attractive folders in the interest of its circula- 
tion and advertising departments. The latest, printed in 
brown, green and gold on light-brown stock, is very 
effective. 


THE advertising department of the Cutler-Hammer 
Clutch Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has recently 
issued an attractive booklet descriptive of the lifting mag- 
nets manufactured by that firm. It is neatly arranged 
and well printed, the cover being embossed in gold. 


A CONVINCING booklet has recently been sent to the 
trade by The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island. The cover is a strong design in 
three colors, while the inner pages are in black and red. 
It is the product of R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 


THE monthly calendar of Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, Ohio, 
invariably contains an original and clever application of a 
catch phrase. The latest calendar contains the heading, 
“You’ll get it in the neck,” at the side of which wording 
is fastened, by means of slits cut in the cardboard, an 
ordinary collar-button. 


“Cover CHAT,” the house organ of the Peninsular 
Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan, contains many 
clever remarks on advertising. Among the other good 
things in the last number is the following: 

There is a certain locality up North where, if a drop of water falls on 
one side of a given point it heads immediately for the Gulf of Mexico, and, 
if it falls on the other side, it lands in the Hudson Bay. Now there’s a 
pretty definite point like that in advertising. Pass it on the side of ‘‘Attrac- 
tiveness ”’ and your catalogue or booklet is pretty sure to reach “‘ Success.” 
Pass it on the other side — the ‘‘ Ordinary ” side — and it is most apt to 
sink into ‘‘ Mediocrity.” 

A BOOKLET recently sent out by E. F. Harman & Co., 
Chicago, has proven a good business-getter. The repro- 
ductions of the cover and two inner pages, shown here- 
with, will give an idea of the arrangement. The word 
“ Think ” on the cover is bronzed in gold and outlined in 
green, while the flap is fastened by a gold seal and orange 
ribbon. The inner pages are in orange and blue on white, 
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rough-finished stock. The whole forms a very effective 


advertisement. 


THE Warnock-Towner Company, Chicago, has recently 
issued a handsome catalogue descriptive of the Warnock 
register hooks and block system. It is printed in colors, 
the half-tones being run over vignetted tint-blocks — the 
illustrations in black and the tint-blocks in light brown. 
The cover is an effective design in three colors. The book- 
let bears the imprint of the Peninsular Press, Detroit. 





A NEW CELLULOID SUBSTITUTE. 


From time to time there have been reports from differ- 
ent quarters as to the discovery of various celluloid sub- 
stitutes. The search for such substitutes has been to a 
large degree induced by the well-known inflammability and 
liability to fire hazard that celluloid is heir to. The 
investigations of the past have sought the solution in 
specially treating the celluloid during the process of manu- 
facture in some cases with tungstate of lead, and in other 
cases with other chemicals, and again other proposals have 
looked to its entire substitution by a new material. One of 
these has recently been noted in the “ Consular and Trade 
Reports ” by John E. Kehl, located at Stettin. This new 
German composition, says Technical Literature, possesses 
the characteristics of vulcanized rubber and celluloid 
excepting that it does not possess the marked, and at times 
disagreeable odor of the rubber, nor the inflammability of 
the celluloid. Strange to say the article is manufactured 
from skimmed milk, which has been freed from water, and 
when so freed the residue is vulcanized, and the then plas- 
tic material molded’ in any desired shape or form, under 
very heavy pressure. The amount of material produced 
from sixty quarts of skimmed milk is about eighteen 
ounces, and the pure article is transparent and can be 
colored with the aid of an acid, so as to imitate ivory, tor- 
toise shell, vulcanized rubber, amber, marble, coral, etc. It 
is called “Galalith.” When thoroughly warmed by immer- 
sion in water at 212° F. it can be placed into molds of any 
suitable form and on setting will retain its shape, and the 
claim is made that “ Galalith ” can be worked the same as 
natural horn by sawing, cutting, polishing, etc., and fur- 
ther it is said that the material is unaffected by coming in 
contact with oils, grease, ether, benzine, etc. At last 
reports these celluloid substitutes were selling at 45 cents 
to 90 cents per pound. B. O. K. 
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BUSH-KREBS CO., 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Reduced from the blotter of the Bush-Krebs Co., mailed on the day the Lusitania arrived with $12,000,000. The cash and the figures and the firm 
name were printed in gold ink. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in kages of 
i 1 letter postage is placed on the entire package. 








FRANK J. F. WarG, Hawley, Pennsylvania.— Where 
green and black are used as a color combination the green 
should be of a tint instead of a full color. The green in 
its full tone does not present sufficient contrast to the 
black. Both colors being dark in tone, the effect is rather 
somber, whereas if a tint-of the green were used the job 
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placed with the foot of the cut toward the binding margin. 
The question of the position of cuts and tabular matter 
the bottom edges of which do not parallel the bottom of 
the page is often confusing and frequently leads to differ- 
ences of opinion. It is generally conceded, however, that 
the head of the cut or table should be toward the outer 
margin on the pages of even folio and toward the back or 
binding margin on pages of odd folio. Your type arrange- 
ments are very creditable. 

ARMSTRONG BROTHERS, Edmonton, Alberta.— Your 
specimens are very neat and attractive, the announce- 
ment being especially pleasing. Would suggest, however, 
that the green on the announcement be a trifle lighter, as 
it would not only form a better contrast with the black 
but would provide a more satisfactory background for the 
initial letter. 


R. Lee SHarPE, Carrollton, Georgia.— The use of blue 
and red on a blue-tinted stock as a color combination is not 
satisfactory. The addition of a little yellow to the red, 
making it an orange, would give much more pleasing 
results. Typographically your work is excellent. 


IsRAEL DOAN, Jersey City, New Jersey.— There is not 
sufficient contrast in the colors on your cards. Read the 
first criticism in this department in connection with this 
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would be brightened up wonderfully. If in mixing the 
green tint a little yellow is used instead of white, making 
it a yellow-green, the effect when combined with black is 
still more pleasing. The same holds true of combinations 
of blue and black and violet and black, except that in 
making the blue tint white should be used, while in making 
the violet tint the addition of a little red will give a tint 
of red-violet, which is very pleasing when used in com- 
bination with black. The warm colors — red, yellow and 
orange — may be used with black in their full tones with 
satisfactory results. The typographical arrangements on 
the specimens submitted are very good indeed. 


COMMERCIAL specimens from L. R. Scott, Vinita, Okla- 
homa, are of the very best. The typography is excellent, 
the color selections are pleasing and the presswork is all 
that could be desired. Especially satisfactory is the man- 
ner in which the rules are joined in the panelwork, show- 
ing as it does a very careful workmanship. 

FRANK B. Tuomas, Fulton, Missouri.— In the booklet, 
“Glimpses of Fulton, Missouri,’ we note that the cut of 
the Presbyterian church is on a right-hand page and is 
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A novel and pleasing note-head design by O. L. Lilliston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


subject. The only objection to the bronzing of the entire 
letter-head is that the reflection makes it rather hard to 
read. 

THE note-head of O. L. Lilliston, reproduced herewith, 
is a decidedly novel and pleasing conception. The original, 
on which the type is in black, the rules in red and the 
decorative panel in yellow-green, is very effective. 

ERNEstT E. Apams, London, Ontario.—A trifle more 
attention given to securing a harmony of tone between 
type and rules would greatly improve your work. Take 
the organ recital page, on which the ornaments are used at 
the ends of the rules, for example. In this case if the 
rules had been of half-point or one-point face the resu!t 
would have been far more pleasing. 


THE special souvenir number of The Standard, St. 
Catharines, Ontario, is an excellent piece of printing. It 
contains some fifty-two pages, 9 by 12 inches in size, and 
gives a comprehensive review of the natural advantages 
and resources of the Niagara district, with historical 
sketches of representative concerns. It is profusely illus- 
trated, the half-tones being well made and well printed. 
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The cover is a handsome design, printed in black, violet 
and yellow-orange. 


A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from H. Emmet 
Green, Cherokee, Kansas, shows much originality in 
design and careful workmanship. The letter-heads are 
especially pleasing. 

AN excess of ornamentation characterizes the work of 
Ralph H. Abbey, East Orange, New Jersey. The speci- 
men herewith reproduced, the title-page of a four-page 
leaflet, is a striking example of this lack of restraint in 
typography. The following quotation is apt in this con- 
nection: “It is a hard matter for the printer who is given 
copy for a fine job to do a five-minute piece of practical 
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A striking example of the lack of restraint in the use of ornamentation. 


composition and then let good presswork, good ink and 
good stock combine to make a good job. The man who 
learns to hold himself to the simple things can be relied 
upon to do the elaborate kind when the occasion will 
permit.” 
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H. G. DWINELL, Hamilton, Ohio.— The folder for the 
Y. M. C. A. night school is a very pleasing piece of work, 
the panel arrangements being especially good. We repro- 
duce herewith the business card of the Sortman Furniture 
Company, an excellent handling of a large amount of 
matter in one series of type. The rule also harmonizes 
very pleasingly in tone with the type-face. 





BR, F. SORTMAN D. W. SORTMAN J. G, SORTMAN 
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OR LEATHER IN ANY STYLE 
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An excellent handling of a large amount of matter in one series of type. 
By H. G. Dwinell, Hamilton, Ohio. 


JAMES B. SIMONTON, Atlantic, Iowa.— Your letter- 
head for the Atlantic Fire Department is a clever concep- 
tion and is well carried out. It shows an excellent appre- 
ciation of both good typography and color harmony. 


J. Burton Brown, Pittsfield, Massachusetts.— The 
letter-head design which you have submitted is unique 
and clever and speaks well for your originality. The 
typography and presswork are also very creditable. 


IN our notice of the Carriage Monthly Daily in the 
December issue we omitted to state that this notable effort 
in trade journalism consists of four hundred pages, show- 
ing a strong appreciation on the part of the advertisers 
and of notable enterprise on the part of the publishers. 


ORIGINAL conceptions characterize the productions of 
E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington. Among his latest 
specimens a letter-head for the Empire Printing Com- 
pany stands out prominently. We show herewith a repro- 
duction of it. The original is in several colors. The heavy 
rule around the type panel and the initial in the word 
“printers ” are in red, balance of rules and type matter 
in black, and decorations in end panels in green on a buff 
background. A light tint is also run between the parallel 
rules. The effect as a whole is very pleasing. 


























Empire Printing Company 
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An original conception by E. W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington. 


The original is in five colors. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 


AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 23.— There were 124 speci- 
mens entered in THE INLAND PRINTER’S twenty-third 
ad.-setting contest by 102 contestants, and the full result 
will be published next month. While the space was unusu- 
ally small, still there are many excellent ideas shown 
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PRINTER has no newspaper exchange list, but if it was 
inclined to take advantage of this liberal offer it would 
figure out like this: Difference in subscription rate, $7; 
first-class postage at 60 cents a copy, $7.20; total cost, 
twelve copies of THE INLAND PRINTER and $14.20 cash. 
Imagine a publisher having “nerve” enough to make a 
proposition of this kind! If publishers down in the States 
could get a little of this spirit, profits would be consider- 
ably more in evidence. 


THE Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette has made another 
move in the interest of its fifty or more carriers by the 
erection of a gymnasium for their use. The building was 
recently opened and promises to be very popular with the 
lads. 


A QUESTION IN PROOFREADING.— The following letter, 
technically, should have been referred to the “ Proofroom ” 
department: 

Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sir,—-In reading proof on the enclosed ad. which was set by a 
“two-thirder ”’ in this office, I was criticized by another printer for not 
marking the article “‘a” in the second display line “up.” One of my rea- 
sons for not doing so was that none of the display words were up except at 
the beginning of a sentence, and further that, in my opinion, where a display 
line is simply a continuation of the same sentence preceding in the body of 
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where you can find dependable goods at the right 
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of the wireless detachable handle umbrellas, art 
goods, cina, silverware and cut glass are unequalled 
in the city. Kings, chains, bracelets, necklaces and 
all kinds of solid gold and gold filled jewelry, you 
will find in the latest styles and lowest prices for fine 
goods. You must not fail to see my line im your 
rummage for Xmas presente. 
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among the ads. submitted and it is surprising what a great 
variety of treatment it was possible to devise. Full sets 
of the ads. submitted were mailed to all contestants a few 
days before Christmas, and the selections of the best ads. 
were coming in rapidly as this department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER closed for February. It is expected that the win- 
ners of the contest will be determined and everything will 
be in readiness for the complete announcement in the 
March number. 

Last month, in an argument for higher advertising 
rates, I urged publishers to overcome the present under- 
valuation of their papers, and charge the prices which 
their space is really worth. Up in Alaska publishers are 
not so modest, but have a pretty good opinion of their pub- 
lications, as is evidenced by the following note on the mar- 
gin of a copy of the Hot Springs (Alaska) Echo recently 
received: “Forward us the difference in price of sub- 
scription and we will exchange with you if you will send 
THE PRINTER by first-class mail.” Reproduced herewith 
is the first page of the Echo, which is a four-page weekly 
with a subscription price of $10 a year. THE INLAND 








No. 2. 


the ad. “a,” “an,” “ the,” etc., are too unimportant to be capitalized. My 
critic, however, contends that the first word of any display line should be 
capitalized, regardless of whether it is the beginning of a sentence or not. 
Will you kindly decide the matter for us in the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER? Respectfully, 
O. W. ATTERBURY. 

The ad. in question is reproduced (No. 2). Your rea- 
soning is correct. Even if the more important words had 
been capitalized, there would have been no reason for 
marking the “a” up. There does not appear to be any 
excuse for displaying the three lines, as they do not read 
in conjunction. 

Goop Ap. DispLAay.—Among the many ads. submitted for 
criticism are two which deserve reproduction. The first of 
these (No. 4) comes from the Pomona (Cal.) Review. 
The holly ornaments in this are very appropriate, and 
those in the upper corners serve to give the ad. proper bal- 
ance. If these two ornaments had been omitted the -char- 
acter of the ad. would have been changed entirely. H. 
Emmet Green, of Cherokee, Kansas, sent two specimens, 
one of which (No. 3) is shown. This was a difficult ad. to 
display, as there were a number of different cuts to 
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arrange with no prices, and the result is commendable. 
Another ad. with a good panel arrangement was submitted 
by H. W. Pyncheon, of the Yankton (S. D.) Press and 
Dakotan. Joseph F. Sippel, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
sent an excellently arranged ad., although it was badly 
crowded. 
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now the newsboy walks up one street and down another, 
the dog making all deliveries on the run. He takes the 
papers in his mouth and simply drops them at the door 
indicated. Young Farrington started carrying papers 
when he was only six years old and the dog makes his 
work much easier. 


“TIpanoeaanie“ 








Christmas but little more than a week distant, the housewife is busy planaing the 
dinner. It may be that some article in the list below will help to fill in the meni 
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Relishes | Canned Goods Nuts, Raisins, Ete. 
Pickles—Mixed, spiced, sweet, sour, | Home- made strawberry preserves, 
or dill. Olives—bulk or bottle. 
Chow-chow, catsups, chili sauce, 


Bishop's jellies and jams, barrel mixed candy, plum puddings, | 


apple butter, | citron, orange and lemon peel; 
tropical sauce, Worcestershire sliced and grated pine-apple 

canned pears, plums, cherries, 
grapes, apricots, spices, teas, coffee, 
raspberries, blackberries, | cocoa, chocolate, 
ete., ete. ete | &e., &e. 


powder, peanut butter, celery salt. 
celery sauce, salad dressing, grape 
juice, apple cider, etc. 


| sauce, horseradish, mustard, curry 


Cookies 


Almonds, walnuts, pecans, filberts, | Bi tk cookies—Cocoanut taffeys, 
seeded and cluster raisins, currants, | p< Ee ie < 
cranberries, all kinds of extracts, | suaps, fig newtons, cocoanut daint- 


ter thin Diacaits, barrel ging 
snaps, nabis:o, graham crackers, & 
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LECOQ & CURTIS 
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No. 4. 


O. H. PoLuarD, secretary of the Winnipeg (Canada) 
Free Press, in sending a copy of a Russian paper, writes 
as follows: “In your November issue you refer to the 
Hot Springs Echo as a ‘ typographical wonder.’ We agree 
with you, but think it remains for Winnipeg, Canada, to 
produce not only a ‘ wonder’ but a ‘ freak’ which entirely 
puts the Echo effort in the shade, as witness the enclosed 
second issue of the ———, well, by gum we don’t know 
the name of our own Russian home paper — figure it out 
yourself.” Exhibit A shows what is apparently the pub- 
lisher’s announcement, and Exhibit B is an example of the 
advertising. It is hard to realize how any one so ignorant 
of typography should attempt to handle type or publish a 
paper. 


A DOG THAT DELIVERS NEWSPAPERS, 


VERNAL FARRINGTON, a 16-year-old newsboy at Frank- 
linville, New York, has a little dog which is a great help 
to him in carrying his papers. The dog, whose photograph 
is shown herewith, is a cross between a collie and a terrier, 
nearly five years old, and is a very intelligent little fellow. 
Vernal says he has taught him many tricks and two years 
ago started him carrying papers. The dog soon learned 
the route, entered into the business with enthusiasm, and 


Exhibit A. Exhibit B. 


LATE in November the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun 
published its annual “ Trade Edition,” consisting of sixty 
pages in nine sections. For years the Enquirer-Sun has 
made a special feature of these trade editions and this is 
said to be the largest paper ever published in Columbus. 
It is a remarkably prosperous looking issue and appears 
to be an idea which it has paid to duplicate each year. 
Coming about a month before the holidays it does not 
interfere with the regular holiday advertising, and yet is 
near enough to the Christmas season to draw considerable 
extra business of this character. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— Criticism of the following 
papers has been requested, and brief suggestions are made 
for their improvement: 


Scottdale (Pa.) Review.—In the date line of your first page should 
appear the name of the town where your paper is published — this informa- 
tion is to be gleaned only from the advertising. If you omit the line, “‘ Pub- 
lished every Friday morning,’”? which is unnecessary, it will make a better 
arrangement of the heading and allow the first-page columns to be made a 
quarter of an inch longer. 

Daily National Live Stock Reporter, St. Louis National Stock Yards, IIli- 
nois.— A good black ink is all that your paper needs. 

Alexandria (S. D.) Herald.— A creditable paper throughout. The arrange- 
ment of “ Professional Cards ” is very neat. 

Kingsburg (Cal.) Recorder— The presswork could be considerably 
improved. The color is uneven and foot slugs have been allowed to work up 
in a number of places. Possibly the footstick binds on the column rules, as 
most of the columns are about a pica short. 

St. Mary’s (Ont.) Journal.— A box head would be very attractive for the 
department, “‘ Village and Countryside.’”’ On page 5 of your issue of Novem- 
ber 28, the first part of the double-column heading should have been in caps, 
with a dash following, and there should have been more leads all through. 
The “ smudged ” appearance you complain of on the fourth page would be 
overcome by the use of a little better quality of ink, although it is not bad, 
and the effect is largely due to the unusual number of caps in almost every 
line. 

CHRISTMAS EDITIONS.— The usual large number of 
Christmas issues made their appearance this season, all 
with columns bulging with advertising and resplendent 
with illuminated covers and illustrated with the usual pic- 
tures of Santa Claus. The syndicate cover appears to 
have been more popular than ever this year, and the same 
design is duplicated in literally hundreds of instances. 
These designs are made so as to be adjusted to either a 
six or seven column page, and make elaborate covers for 
the holiday issues of weekly papers. Those papers which 
try to get up something original and exclusive in every 
instance spend much more money than the syndicate cover 
costs, with results far less satisfactory. There is no rea- 
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son why these syndicate covers should not be used exten- 
sively, as the papers using them do not come into competi- 
tion with each other and readers will give each paper 
credit for an exclusive design. However, there is room 
for much improvement on the part of the concerns who 
furnish these covers. There is a lamentable sameness in 
the designs year after year. It is certainly poor economy 
not to lay out more effort on original designs, making rad- 
ical changes each season. A few extra dollars expended 
on something really new will produce many extra sales, 
paying a handsome return on the investment. A few of 
the more attractive issues received were the following: 
Gallatin (Mo.) Democrat, Riverhead (N. Y.) County 
Review, Washington (N. J.) Star, Wilcox (Neb.) Heraid, 
Hillsdale (Mich.) Democrat, Nunda (N. Y.) News, Whites- 
ville (N. Y.) News, La Junta (Colo.) Tribune, Bandon 
(Ore.) Recorder; Fresno County Enterprise, Selma, Cali- 
fornia; Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, Kansas; 
Spink County Spike, Brentford, S. D. 


A MIcHIGAN weekly, with a circulation of about three 
thousand, requests a suitable rate card. The following 
card is carefully graded and is designed to meet the needs 
of a paper of this circulation: 
































1 wk, | 2wks.| 3 wks.| 1 mo.| 3 mos. | 6 mos. | 1 year. 
PA Wie a9 ae 'e-3 Geka $0.50 |$0.80 |$1.10 |$1.40 | $3.95 | $7.15 | $12.25 
BHRRHOR Soc dy uses .80 | 1.40 | 2.00 | 2.60 7.15 | 12.25 21.50 
hae ca tee eee Ae loge 1.10 | 2.00 | 2.90 | 3.70 9.75 | 17.00 30.00 
a wreaks wre eee 1.40 | 2.60 | 3.70 | 4.70 12.25 | 21.50 38.00 
ieee ee oer ee 1.70 | 3.20 | 4.45 | 5.70 14.75 | 26.00 45.00 
eS etnies a eae 2.00 | 3.70 | 5.20 | 6.70 7.00 | 30.00 52.00 
a =. Weep esenpaeen 2.60 | 4.70 | 6.70 | 8.35 | 21.50 | 38.00 64.00 
1 IS aan erate ee ores 3.20 | 5.70 | 7.95 | 9.95 | 26.00 | 45.00 77.00 
ey i F newedecwues 5.70 | 9.95 |13.75 17.25 | 45.00 | 77.00 | 126.00 





A VERY concise rate card comes from the Nevada State 
Journal, of Reno, Nevada. The display rates per inch are 
as follows: 

Ste A No ie st evkcicwiaccnsevess $0.32% 
OE tot 200 Sec oo Sas cn dates ecncceeon es 300° 
101 inches or more: ' 
WY, POMONO ooo. 50)sn esc sanescecet vac 
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CLERGYMEN AND THE UNIONS. 

“The greatest tyranny on earth is the tyranny of an 
unsanctified labor union.” So declared the Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Jennings, head of the Western Methodist book concern in 
his talk on “The Church and Labor” at a meeting of 
Cincinnati Methodist ministers, according to recent press 
dispatches. 

“The church is with the workingman in every sane and 
proper movement, but it must recognize that there are two 
sides to every question and we must give the employer as 
well as the workingman his rights,’”’ declared Doctor Cole. 
“Tt is just as wrong for the workingman to demand eight 
hours’ pay for six hours’ work as it is for the employer to 
pay only six hours’ wage for eight hours’ work. 


HOARSE MOUTHINGS OF AGITATORS. 

“In some places there is a belief on the part of the 
workingman that the church is prejudiced against him. 
This is not so. This idea has originated largely from the 
hoarse mouthings of anarchistic agitators and from those 
who spend $1,000 a year in saloons and not a cent in 
church. Hardly anything more than such a misconcep- 
tion can be expected from those who hold their meetings 
on Sundays in saloons or back of saloons. 

“The wage question has been crowded to the limit. If 
this thing keeps on much farther the breaking point cer- 
tainly will be reached. The workingman has no right to 
hold the boycott over his employer’s head as a stuffed club. 
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He has no right to come to you as if to treat and then to 
smash a piece of machinery before leaving your shop. 
CAROUSING HARDER THAN WORK. 

“ Why, brethren, I could tell you things that have hap- 
pened in this book concern within the last fifteen months 
that would open your eyes. The Saturday night’s work is 
not half so hard on the workingman as is his Sunday 
night’s carousing. 

“Tf the workingman does not go to church it is because 
the workingman does not want to go to church. I don’t see 
that he goes to church any more when he gets his Saturday 
half holiday for recreation than he does when he has to 
work all day Saturday. It’s the whisky bill that the work- 
ing man pays that is his ruination.” 


“ OPEN-SHOP COERCION.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cole took occasion to inform his brethren 
of the cloth that-“A better understanding would soon be 
reached if all clergymen would fully grasp and acknowl- 
edge the fact that the ‘all-union’ (or misnamed ‘ closed- 
shop’) agreement is as vital an enabling act to enforce 
settlements of labor disputes as is the insistence of the 
Church that none but accredited ministers compose its 
clergy body in order to preserve its integrity. 

“The ‘all-union shop’ is the last redoubt, which 
organized labor will defend while there is life. Organized 
capital knows it full well, and is studiously training its 
guns of ‘open-shop’ coercion and misrepresentation 
toward that bulwark of unionism, aided, unwittingly, no 
doubt, by professional and clerical gentlemen whose vis- 
ion has been impaired with liberal strewings of ‘ free and 
independent’ sand by the manufacturers’ and employers’ 
associations.” 

LABOR MOVEMENT A MORAL CRUSADE. 

Speaking from a somewhat higher point of view, Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, of the Presbyterian church, says: 

“Too long have we been hearing arguments in favor of 
things which have been recognized for many generations, 
but the era of the common man has arrived, and this great 
labor movement is bound to win. No human power can 
prevent it, and no divine power will, because funda- 
mentally this great labor movement is a moral and relig- 
ious crusade. Thousands of men are being deluded by the 
vain hope that if they can abolish the labor unions, they 
will have solved the labor question. These men forget 
that the labor union is not the labor question.” 





DOING BIG THINGS. 

Big things are only little things put together. I was 
greatly impressed with this fact one morning as I stood 
watching the workmen erecting the steel framework for a 
tall office building. A shrill whistle rang out as a signal, 
a man over at the engine pulled a lever, a chain from the 


' derrick was lowered, and the whistle rang out again. A 


man stooped down and fastened the chain around the 
center of a steel beam, stepped back and blew the whistle 
once more. Again the lever was moved at the.engine, and 
the steel beam soared into the air up to the sixteenth 
story, where it was made fast by little bolts. 

The entire structure, great as it was, towering far 
above all the neighboring buildings, was made up of pieces 
of steel, and stone, and wood, put together according to a 
plan. The plan was first imagined, then penciled, then 
carefully drawn, and then followed by the workmen. It 
was all a combination of little things. 

It is encouraging to think of this when you are con- 
fronted by a big task. Remember that it is only a group 
of little tasks, any one of which you can easily do. It is 
ignorance of this fact that makes some men afraid to try. 
— Thoughts on Business, Forbes & Company, Chicago. 
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Suggestions from calendar of Genzsch & Heyse, typefounders, Hamburg, Germany. 
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HENRY R. BOSS. 

On December 8, 1907, died at his home in Chicago, 
after a long illness from cancer of the throat and mouth, 
borne with remarkable fortitude and patience, Henry R. 
Boss, aged seventy-two years. Mr. Boss was one of the 
most widely known printers in the West, and was notable 
for unusual energy and enterprise in attempts to simplify 
and place on a more scientific basis the modern practice of 
printing. In the spring of 1883 Mr. Boss issued a little 


magazine for printers, local in its scope as its name sig- 


HENRY R. BOSS. 


nified. It was called The Chicago Printer, and was printed 
at the office of Shepard & Johnston. A few issues 
appeared and the venture went on the financial rocks. 
Its remains were sold to Mr. H. O. Shepard and a few 
associates, who in October of the same year launched THE 
INLAND Printer. Mr. Boss was born at Forestville, Chau- 
tauqua county, New York, on April 19, 1835. He married 
Sarah Melissa Evry, of Fredonia, New York, July 10, 
1855. He began his apprenticeship to the printing trade 
on September 20, 1849, in the Bee office, Ripley, Ohio. As 
printer, foreman, editor and newspaper publisher, Mr. 
Boss served in New York State, Michigan and Illinois, 
finally settling in Chicago in 1861. He was a member of 
the Old Time Printers’ Association, and of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union. His widow and daughter and four 
grandchildren survive him. 
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VALERIAN GRIBAYEDOFF. 


On January 6, 1908, Valerian Gribayedoff, the well- 
known Russian-American artist and journalist, died at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, from pneumonia. Readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER will remember some notable specimens of 
Mr. Gribayedoff’s work which appeared in its pages in 
1895 and 1896. A full biographical sketch appeared on 
page 571 of Volume XIV. M. Gribayedoff, who was one of 
the most familiar figures in the American colony in Paris, 
was best known in America as a pioneer newspaper illus- 
trator, his pen-and-ink drawings and caricatures of 
famous men gaining him a solid reputation nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago. He was born at Oranienburg, 
Russia, in 1858, and was educated in England, France and 
Germany. In March, 1879, he came to the United States 
and joined the staff of Truth as a special writer, after- 
ward serving in the same capacity on the New York 
Tribune and Evening Express. He also did work for the 
leading magazines both as a writer and as an artist. It - 
was on the New York World that he first made pictures a 
feature of daily journalism. Of late years he passed most 
of his time in Paris, where he was interested in a company 
supplying newspapers and periodicals with photographs, 
for illustrating news events. 





SHOULD BOOK EDGES BE CUT. 


There are many who will welcome the suggestion con- 
tained in Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s speech on books and read- 
ing at one of the reopening days of the Daily Chronicle 
Book Show, in Old Bond street, last week, that the leaves 
of all books should be cut before publication. “It is 
related of Doctor Johnson,” said Mr. O’Connor, “ that 
when he received a new book the first thing he did was to 
send it to the nearest bookbinder to get the leaves cut. I 
have heard people say that they rather resented this kind 
of thing on the part of Johnson, and that it showed that 
he was not a true lover of books. I confess I am entirely 
of Doctor Johnson’s way of thinking, and the friendly 
word I want to put to the publisher is this: Why does any 
publisher to-day produce a book with uncut leaves? When 
I started journalistic life very few newspapers were cut; 
you had to cut the leaves yourselves. I believe there is an 
idea that cutting the leaves of books with an elegant 
paper-knife is one of the favorite occupations of ladies 
and gentlemen of leisure. Ladies and gentlemen of leisure 
are not usually the chief readers of books, but those who 
lead strenuous lives are usually most interested in litera- 
ture. But I put it to the publishers whether, in an age 
like this, when every moment of one’s time has to be econo- 
mized, any one should be subject to the trouble and loss 
of time of cutting a book when no newspaper is published 
which has not its leaves cut.” Mr. O’Connor’s complaint 
received support from the chairman of the Publishers’ 
Association, Mr. Edward Bell, representative of the firm 
which issues the famous Bohn editions. He sympathized to 
a considerable extent, he said, with the complaint as to the 
difficulty of reading a book, the edges of which had not 
been cut. He would not be sorry if the fiat went forth for 
the cutting of all books before publication. He thought 
perhaps the only reason which could be offered for the 
present practice was that books in the catalogues of the 
secondhand dealers sometimes had a higher value when 
their leaves were uncut.— The British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer. 





EXAMINE into the lives and actions of men who have 
made the real successes in any wholesome line of activity 
and you will see how that vital spark made all their 
achievements possible — and maybe you will find the spark 
yourself.— Thoughts on Business. 
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Guild emblems, executed and published by Klingspor Bros., Typefounders, Offenbach-on-Main, Germany. Designed by 
Ehmcke, Kleuken and other artists. 


Taken from Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical depart ts of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 





All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 


WASTE PAPER (162).— “Can you furnish me the name 
and address of some firm that buys waste paper?” Answer. 
— The Pioneer Paper Stock Company, 1 East Ohio street, 
Chicago, buys waste paper. 

WRAPPING MACHINERY (164).—“ Do you know of a 
machine for wrapping single wraps?” Answer. The 
Agnew Automatic Machine Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, can furnish you with the machine you desire for 
wrapping. 

JONES LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES (167).— “I wish to know 
the name and address of the manufacturers or jobbers of 
the ‘ Jones Improved’ Loose-leaf devices.” Answer.— The 
Jones loose-leaf devices are manufactured and sold by the 
Jones Perpetual Ledger Company, Tribune building, Chi- 
cago. 

ARTOTYPES (189).— “I am seeking information about 
Artotypes.” Answer.— This is simply a modified Collo- 
type process, and we believe you will be able to secure full 
working information in the book called “ Photo-mechanical 
Processes,” by W. T. Wilkinson, for sale by The Inland 
Printer Company for $2.10. 

PRINTING ON TIN (172).—“ We desire to know where 
we can- procure a special ink to use on tin with rubber 
type.” Answer.—Charles Hellmuth, 355 South Clark 
street, Chicago, advertises an ink for printing on tin. We 
do not know whether or not that can be used with rubber 
type. We would suggest that you write to Mr. Hellmuth. 


LABELS (153).—“ Please advise us of the names of 
‘Chicago firms capable of printing and dieing out round 

labels similar to the one attached herewith.” Answer.— 
American Finishing Company, 113 West Harrison street; 
Tablet & Ticket Company, 70 West Jackson boulevard; 
Story Finishing Company, 209 South Clinton street, all of 
Chicago. 

ZINC AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING METALLIC OVER- 
LAYS (169).— “ Can you tell me where I can purchase the 
zine for making metallic overlays, and also where can I 
obtain information about making them for my own use?” 
Answer.— The only place we know of where you can 
secure the zinc and instructions for making metallic over- 
lays is the Gilbert-Harris Company, 158 Harrison street, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY OF INTERNATIONAL PRINT- 
ING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION OF NoRTH AMER- 
ICA (171).— “ Would you kindly inform me who the Inter- 
national Secretary of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North America is, and 
where his official address is?” Answer.— Patrick J. 
McMullen, Lyric Theater building, Columbus, Ohio, is the 
International Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
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Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
ica. 


OVERLAYS (163).— “ Will you kindly inform me where 
I can obtain the Bierstadt-De Vinne swelled gelatin proc- 
ess, and the Lankes & Schwarzler chalk relief process of 
overlaying?” Answer.— The Bierstadt-De Vinne Overlay 
Process Company is located at 17 Spruce street, New 
York. There is no American agency for the Lankes & 
Schwarzler chalk relief overlays. Their address is No. 2 
Finkenstrasse, Munich, Bavaria. 


RUBBER-STAMP SUPPLIES (188).—“ Would you please 
give us the addresses of some makers of rubber-stamp 
supplies?” Answer.— The following firms can furnish 
you complete outfits for rubber-stamp making: J. F. W. 
Dorman Company, 526 North Calvert street, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Peare E. Crowl Company, 1 East German 
street, Baltimore, Maryland, and R. H. Smith Manufactur- 
ing Company, 293 Main street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


List OF FIRMS SELLING NAMES OF MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS (170).— “ Can you give me the names of one or 
two firms in Chicago or New York who sell the names of 
manufacturing plants by the hundred?” Answer.—Boyd’s 
City Despatch, New York city; The Chicago Addressing 
Company, 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, and the Rapid 
Addressing Machine Company, 173 Adams street, Chicago, 
can furnish you almost any kind of a list of names you 
require. 


DIES FOR CUTTING OuT Forms (174).— “Can you fur- 
nish us with the address of some firm that makes dies and 
cut-out forms for using on printing-presses?” Answer.— 
The American Finishing Company, 111-113 West Harrison 
street, Chicago; Story Finishing Company, 209-213 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, and Tablet & Ticket Company, 70 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, make dies for cutting 
out forms on a printing-press. They do this cutting out 
themselves, and also furnish the die. 


Two-coLoR ATTACHMENT FOR JOB PRESSES (165).— 
“Can you tell me where information can be obtained 
regarding the Post two-color printing attachment?” 
Answer.— We have no information recently regarding this 
device. Irving L. Wild, 131 Oakland street, Redbank, New 
Jersey, has exhibited some interesting specimens of two- 
color work printed by an attachment which he has 
invented. The colored inks are automatically distributed. 
The attachment can be used with any job press. 


PLATES AND COLOR-PRINTING (161) .—‘“ Will you be kind 
enough to give me the names of two or three printers who 
make plates and do printing for fine colorwork?” Answer. 
— The following firms make plates and do printing for 
fine colorwork: United States Colortype Company, 1633 
Arapahoe street, Denver, Colorado; Quadri-Color Com- 
pany, 310 East Twenty-third street, New York; Zeese- 
Wilkinson Company, 213-217 East Twenty-fourth street, 
New York; American Colortype Company, 1205 Roscoe 
street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES (168).— “I will appreciate it 
if you will give me the addresses of some concerns who deal 
in advertising novelties, selling to the trade.” Answer.— 
The following firms deal in advertising novelties: Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, New York; 
North-Western Novelty Company, Geneva, Illinois; Cres- 
cent Embossing Company, Plainfield, New Jersey; Tay- 
lor Brothers’ Company, Rochester, New York; Bennett- 
Thomas Manufacturing Company, 158 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago; J. L. Bieder Company, 53-55 Lake sireet, 
Chicago; Donker & Williams Company, 132 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago; The Meek Company, First National Bank 
building, Chicago; Parisian Novelty Company, 161 South 
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Canal street, Chicago; F. L. Shafer & Company, 161 


Market street, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS (173).— 
“Will you be kind enough to furnish us with the names 
and addresses of the leading manufacturers of loose-leaf 
binders, who supply the trade?” Answer.— We give the 
names of four of them, and if these are not sufficient, we 
would suggest that you write to the System Magazine, Chi- 
cago, or to the Business Men’s Magazine, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, both of which are in a position to give you full infor- 
mation; Baker-Vawter Company, Tribune building, Chi- 
cago; Henry O. Shepard Company, 130 Sherman street, 
Chicago; John C. Moore Corporation, Rochester, New 
York; and Sieber & Trussell, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ELECTRICITY IN PAPER (187).—“ Can you give us a 
list of remedies to overcome electricity in paper?” 
Answer.— The United Printing Machinery Company, 337 
Dearborn street, Chicago, handle the Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer. We have no practical knowledge of the 
success this device has attained, but it seems to us that 
the principle is correct. They pass an alternating cur- 
rent close to the stock as it is delivered from the press, the 
idea being that whether the charge in the stock be negative 
or positive it will be neutralized by the positive or nega- 
tive phase of the alternating current. They will no doubt 
be pleased to give you full information in regard to it. 


List OF PRINTERS (186).—‘“I should like to be in- 
formed how and where I can get a complete, up-to-date list 
or directory of all job, book and newspaper printers and 
publishers, large and small, in business in the United 
States.” Answer.— The best list of printers we know of 
is contained in the credit book of the Typo Mercantile 
Agency, 116 Nassau street, New York city. The rental of 
this book is rather expensive and they do not furnish inde- 
pendent lists. Boyd’s City Despatch, New York city, and 
the Chicago Addressing Company, 351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, can furnish you classified lists of printers, either 
a complete list or a list of those having not less than a 
certain commercial rating. 


PRINTING CARDS FROM A STEEL PLATE ON A JOB PRESS 
(175).— “ Will you please inform me how to print calling 
cards from a steel plate on a common job press?” Answer. 
Calling cards from a steel or copper plate can not be printed 
on a common job press. The steel-plate card requires a 
special embossing press and the copper-plate card a still 
different machine. It would not pay the average print- 
shop to install an equipment for this class of work. We 
would suggest that you write to the Stationers Engraving 
Company, 147 Fifth avenue, Chicago, or to William 
Freund & Sons, 45 Randolph street, Chicago, who make a 
specialty of this work for the trade, and will do the work 
at a price which will allow you to make a profit on it. 


RUSTING OF COMPOSING STIcKs (80).—“Can you tell 
me of some compound or substance to keep rust off of com- 
posing sticks? I have a great deal of trouble on account 
of this, also with the paper-cutter. No matter how many 
times we clean it, the next day or morning the rust is 
there as if never cleaned. We use sandpaper, but can not 
use oil afterward for fear of spoiling the stock.” Answer. 
— Regarding rusting of composing sticks, there is no prac- 
tical way to overcome this except to have the sticks nickel- 
plated. Tools which rust readily should be wrapped in an 
oiled cloth over night, and this will prevent the trouble to 
a great extent. If the oil is carefully wiped off of the 
steel, there should be no spoiling of work from the amount 
of oil left on the steel. 


CUTTING AND SCORING PRESSES (192).—‘“ Please give 
me the names of manufacturers of knock-down carton 
machinery, such as cutting and scoring presses, gluing 
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machines and for paraffin lining boxes.” Answer.— John 
Thomson Press Company, Nott & East avenues, Long 
Island city, New York; National Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and Andrews-Marsh Manufacturing 
Company, 286 Greenwich street, New York city, manufac- 
ture cutting and scoring presses. The following concerns 
manufacture gluing machines: M. D. Knowlton Com- 
pany, 39 Elizabeth street, Rochester, New York; Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, 29 Warren street, New 
York city, and Charles Beck Paper Company, 609 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“PRINTER’S Pr.”’—Mr. A. A. Stewart, instructor of The 
School of Printing of the North End Union, Parmenter 
street, Boston, Massachusetts, furnishes the following 
information in reply to Query No. 119 in the “ Question 
Box” for December: “ Replying to inquiry of a corre- 
spondent in the current issue, I have a copy (not for sale) 
of ‘Pi—A Collection of Selections Relating to Workers 
in Printing Offices,’ which bears the imprint of ‘ Griffin & 
Kidner, King William street, Hamilton, Ontario.’ It was 
published in 1890.” The Griffin & Richmond Company, 14 
and 16 Seneca street, Hamilton, Ontario, write confirming 
the above. The book was written by Mr. Kidner, whose 
nom-de-plume is “ Red Ink.” There are a few of the books 
left; paper, 30 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


TRIMMING A WIRE-STITCHED JOB (191).—‘“ We expe- 
rience difficulty in trimming up a job that has been wire- 
stitched on our cutting machine. When we put on the 
pressure to hold the job in place before bringing down the 
knife it punches some of the staples through. Can you 
suggest how to avoid this?” Answer.— We presume your 
difficulty is with jobs wire-stapled through the side. You 
can overcome the trouble by making blocks of soft bind- 
ers’ boards, two or three glued together, then bevel one 
side of each block and fasten them to the clamp, with glue, 
bevel side down. The blocks are so placed that the job to 
be trimmed can be pushed against the back and side gages, 
leaving the backs and staples under part of the bevel. The 
clamp pressure is thus applied inside the staples only. 


PRINTED TAPE (155).— “Can you advise us who manu- 
factures the article we enclose herewith?” Answer.— 
The Hutchins Narrow Fabric Company, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, are large tape manufacturers and can no doubt 
fulfill your wants along this line.. The printing you can 
arrange to have done at your establishment by having a 
brass wheel deeply cut with the desired lettering. Any 
special machine builder can do this work, if you furnish 
him the idea for what purpose you wish to use the same. 
The roll can be made to print one or more lines per revo- 
lution. The machine is very simple and can be operated 
by hand power, by a boy or girl, by turning the crank 
with the right hand and the ink with the left hand, the 
tape being fed into the machine from the spool as fur- 
nished by the manufacturer. The printing can be done in 
any lengths desired and must be hung on frames to dry 
before cutting into lengths. 


STEEL DIES AND COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING, Etc. (154). 
— “Will you kindly advise us where we can secure steel 
dies and copperplate engraving, and where we can secure 
a good line of advertising calendars? Also, where can we 
secure a good line of stationery to job to dealers?” 
Answer.— We refer you to the following firms for steel 
dies and copperplate engraving: William Freund & Sons, 
45 Randolph street, Chicago; Stationers Engraving Com- 
pany,147 Fifth avenue, Chicago, and the American 
Embossing Company, Buffalo, New York. The following 
firms can supply you with calendars: Oliver Baker Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Crescent 
Embossing Company, Plainfield, New Jersey; Meyer- 
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Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; H. E. 
Smith Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; James H. Shane 
& Co., 106 Duane street, New York city. For stationery, 
we beg to refer you to Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, and George B. Hurd, 425 Broome street, New 
York city. 


SENTENCES CONTAINING EVERY LETTER OF THE ALPHA- 
BET.— W. A. Ramsdell, Chicago, writes: “I am very 
desirous of obtaining the shortest sentence or smallest list 
of words containing every letter in the alphabet used twice 
—no more —no less: If you can furnish the information 
it will be greatly appreciated.” Answer.—A correspon- 
dent of the Boston Globe gives the following sentences, 
each of which contains all the letters of the alphabet: 


The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog. 

Pack my box with five dozen liquor jugs. 

John quickly extemporized five tow bags. 

Frowzy quacks vex, jump and blight. 

Quack! Glad zephyrs, wave my javelin box. 

Please give the money to Dr. J. Z. Quack’s wife. 
Any of our readers who have a taste for compilations of 
this kind may be able to meet the requirements of our cor- 
respondent, with these suggestions as a basis. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY AND PRINTING-PRESS AUTO- 
MATIC FEEDING DEVICES (166) .— “ Will you please send us 
a list of manufacturers of paper-box machinery and 
printing-press automatic feeding devices? ” Answer.— The 
following manufacture paper-box machinery: Hobbs 
Manufacturing Company, 26 Salisbury street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; M. D. Knowlton Company, Rochester, New 
York; L. F. Grammes & Son, 721 Maple street, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania; Charles Beck Paper Company, 609 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Automatic cylinder 
press feeders are manufactured by the Dexter Folder Com- 
pany, Pearl River, New York; Cross Paper Feeder Com- 
pany, 185 Summer street, Boston, Massachusetts; E. C. 
Fuller Company, 28 Reade street, New York; United 
Printing Machinery Company, 246 Summer street, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Chambers Brothers Company, Fifty- 
second and Media streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Williams Web Company, 131 South Seventh street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and Kramer Web Manufacturing 
Company, 304 Race street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
make automatic platen press feeders. 


Brass NAME Ptuates (156).—“ Will you be kind 
enough to inform us through your publication as to the 
process of manufacture of brass name plates, etched or 
rolled in solid metal, showing letters raised with black 
background?” Answer.— Brass name plates can be made 
by starting with a large pen drawing from which a non- 
reversing zinc etching is made, care being taken to powder 
up four or five times, so as to approximate pyramidal- 
shaped side walls on the ridges and secure as great a depth 
as possible, thereafter carefully hand-tooling the edges of 
the raised portions, in order to make a fairly smooth bev- 
eled face. Be sure that the width of letters, etc., is a little 
less than what is intended in finished name plate. The 
zine etching is used in making as many molds in plaster 
paris as there are name plates wanted. If the etching is 
slightly oiled, and surplus oil wiped off, plate can be more 
easily removed from plaster. It is possible to make more 
than one brass casting from a single plaster impression, 
but the results will not be as good as when separate 
plaster casts are made for each plate. It is best for the 
person who desires to make name plates to undertake 
neither the production of the ‘plaster casts nor the prepa- 
ration of molds for the making of the brass casting, 
because this line of work can only be satisfactorily done 
by experts, and it is best to simply turn the zinc-etching 
over to a brass foundry, who will make the castings. J. 
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F. Tenney Company, 152 Lake street, Chicago, and Torrey 
Rollers Bushing Works, Portland, Maine, make name 
plates. 





MECHANICAL CHALK-RELIEF OVERLAY. 


At different times in the past THE INLAND PRINTER has 
referred to what is known as the Lankes & Schwarzler 
method of producing mechanical chalk relief overlays. 
The first reference was made in THE INLAND PRINTER of 
April, 1906, on page 36 and also on page 59 of the same 
number, and the second extended reference was made in 
THE INLAND PRINTER of September, 1907, on page 872. 
The detail features of this method are now advanced far 
enough so that the supplies, etc., for operating the same 
are to be procured from Watzelhan & Speyer, general rep- 
resentatives for Lankes & Schwéarzler, located at 183 Will- 
iam street, New York city, and the following remarks are 
pertinent in the introduction of the method into this coun- 
try. It is too much to claim for one process as against 
another that it will do everything to the exclusion of every 
other process, and the reader will find a fair exposition of 
overlay methods in THE INLAND PRINTERS mentioned, in 
connection with the August, 1906, number, pages 689 to 
694 inclusive. The present process, known as the Mechan- 
ical Chalk Relief Overlay, has met with singular success 
in Germany, Austria, Switzerland and other foreign coun- 
tries, where it is at present in use in practically all of the 
most important printing establishments. Ever since the 
half-tone plate came into existence, ways and means have 
been sought for which would replace the time-consuming 
and expensive method of producing hand-cut overlays. 
Good, bad and indifferent mechanical methods have made 
their appearance from time to time, but at last, in the 
Mechanical Chalk Relief Overlay, its inventors assert, the 
ideal method has been discovered. Unlike any other, in 
this process the relief is on both sides of the ground sheet, 
the front containing the details, which, in a hand-cut over- 
lay, are worked in between the ground and top sheet, 
while the back contains the ground and top sheet effect of 
a hand-cut overlay. The method of producing the overlay 
is simple, and any pressman can learn it in a short time. 
An impression is made on two sides of the overlay card- 
board from an “evened-up” form of cuts either on a 
platen, hand, cylinder or rotary proofing press. The over- 
lay sheets are furnished in three different thicknesses. A 
special prepared ink is used for the printing which can, 
however, he retained upon the press for other work. The 
printed overlay cardboard can immediately, or not until 
convenient, or even after years be developed into an over- 
lay by a simple etching bath. The duration of etching 
depends upon the thickness of the overlay cardboard — 
four to six minutes. No great amount of technical knowl- 
edge or skill is necessary, and the etching bath is posi- 
tively free from poisonous or harmful substances. The 
developed overlay is openly exposed to the air, and when 
thoroughly dry it is complete. The smoothness of finish 
and gradation of shades is so complete and exact even in 
the finest detail, that it is positively impossible to secure 
the result by hand that this “etching” process produces. 
The working effect of the overlay can be made to suit any 
kind of work. According to the use of the different thick- 
ness of overlay sheets used, a thin or thick overlay is pro- 
duced without in the least causing a difference in the finish 
or shade graduation. The shades gradually blend into 
one another and do not show the sharp edges noticeable in 
hand-cut overlays. The lasting quality of the overlay is 
practically unlimited, and a modification of the relief effect, 
by crumbling or mashing is, even in the longest run, not 
encountered. A most important advantage of the process 
is that the proofs can be made on any press that happens 
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to be vacant, at any convenient time, from all the cuts on 
hand on the special overlay sheets, and subsequently devel- 
oped into an overlay by “etching” away the uninked chalk, 
in a slightly acidulated bath. The many technical and labor- 
saving advantages of such processes that are so prominent 
in the one-color printing, show even to greater advantage 
when three and four color work is considered. Here, it is 
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stated, the superiority of the Mechanical Chalk Relief 
Overlay is most noticeable. How time-consuming, diffi- 
cult and in many instances impossible it is to work out all 
the details in the overlay of a four-color plate every lay- 
man knows. With the new process it is possible in a very 
short time to produce an exceedingly fine overlay, perfect 
in every detail, simultaneously, of the four plates, which 
make it possible to reproduce a picture exactly as the 
original. Another advantage that is not to be under- 
estimated is that owing to the quick simultaneous produc- 
tion of the overlays the proof printer is in a position by 
using the overlays to secure a proof that shows the true 
effect of the complete picture, thus assuring better results 
when printing than would have been possible had the 
engraver’s proofs been made without overlays. It is not 
claimed that these overlays will revolutionize the printing 
art in this country, but its originators are confident that 
they will at least assist in upholding the printing of illus- 
trations on the present high plane with less complexity 
and, they believe, with superior results. L. E. C. 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPHS WITHOUT A MICROSCOPE 


In a recent number of the Scientific American, Mr. C. 
H. Claudy gave an interesting account of Professor Scrib- 
ner’s work in producing photographic enlargements with- 
out a microscope by simply adapting an ordinary camera 
to the purpose. 

Mr. Claudy, quoting him, says, “ Hitherto when that 
division of the Department of Agriculture which has to do 
with seeds desired to illustrate seeds in its publications, it 
had recourse to a drawing made by an artist with the aid 
of the microscope and the camera lucida. Although both 
accurate and beautiful, the preparation of these drawings 
entailed a great deal of time and cost a great deal of 
money.” 

Drawings of this kind, however well executed, always 
bear the impress of the artist, who, unless he be also a 
close student of the structures he depicts, can not always 
interpret correctly in every detail. Again, much of this 
form of detail being largely repetition gives an excuse for 
an unconscious leveling to one median plane of the deli- 
cate differentiations that exist in the object that is under 
observation. Photographic processes are not amenable to 
such an equation, and in consequence more dependence can 
be placed on the pictorial representation. 

From time to time attempts were made to photograph 
seeds in an enlarged perspective, so that the labor of draw- 
ing them could be dispensed with. The experiment was 
made both with the camera alone and with the camera and 
the microscope combined. In the one case, if the mag- 
nification was sufficient, the detail was not sharp enough; 
in the other, the magnification took in too small a field and 
was also in other ways quite unsatisfactory. 
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Fic. 1.— Showing an ordinary long-bellows view camera adapted for 
direct photographic enlargements. 


Prof. F. Lamson Scribner, ex-chief of the Insular 
Department of Agriculture in the Philippines, botanist 
and agrostologist, devised a simple and effective apparatus, 
with the result that the one which he perfected is now in 
use and gives very good results. 

As will be seen from Fig. 1, it is an adaptation of a 
long-bellows view-camera, having a special supporting 
bracket which holds the camera in a vertical position on a 
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Fig. 2.— Showing the details of the object stage lens extension, etc. 


tripod which can be specially adjusted for rigidity. A 
Goerz lens, Series III, of 236 inches focus, is used, also a 
staging projecting out from the lens box extension which 
carries a ground glass and a plain glass movable with a 
rack and pinion toward or from the lens. This arrange- 
ment is shown in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 2. 
When a lens is distant just twice its focal length from an 
object, measured when in focus on infinity, the image 
reproduced in the camera is exactly the natural size of the 
object at the focal plane from which the measurement is 
taken. That is, when the lens is 4% inches from the glass 
stage, on which the object is placed, the image will be 


Fig. 3.— Showing sweet-clover seed, natural size and enlarged. 


formed 4% inches behind the lens, exactly the same in 
size. 

For every additional unit of focal length (2% inches) 
that the sensitive plate is moved away from the lens, the 
magnification is increased by one diameter. That is, if the 
lens and dry plate are distant from each other 4% inches 
plus 2% inches or 7% inches, and the projecting stage 
which carries the object is moved toward the lens until the 
image is sharp, the magnification will be two diameters 
instead of life size. To obtain, therefore, a magnification 
of nine times, the lens must be 9 X 2% + 2% inches dis- 
tant from the sensitive plate, or a total of 23% inches. 



































Fig. 4.— Showing chickweed seed, natural size and enlarged. 


Courtesy of the Scientific 





Fig. 5.— Showing dandelion seed, natural size and enlarged. 


American. 
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This, of course, calls for a lengthy exposure, which is 
given, with a normal north light, to the amount of ten 
minutes with a stop in the lens which is normally sixteen. 
It must be remembered, however, that the lens is working 
at a focal length ten times its normal and that the stop is 
therefore one hundred times smaller in actual effect than 
its designation (16) indicates. For instance, in an eight- 
inch focal length lens, a one-inch stop is called f-8. The 
same lens at ten times its focal length and with the same 
stop would be working at f-80. F-80, which is equal to 
U. S. 400 (80 X 80 +16, meeting point of the two sys- 
tems, equals 400) and f-8 is equal to U. S. stop 4, there- 
fore by proportion, 4 is to 400 as 1 is to 100. Comparison 
is best made in the U. S. system, because it refers to areas 
of stops, while I. F. system refers to diameters. In con- 
sequence of the lens working above its normal focal length 
a long exposure is necessary, the stop sixteen being in 
reality f-160 or U. S. 1,600. 

In photographs of various seeds, made by this method, 
comparison between a good and poor lot of seed is made 
manifest. In poor seed it is found that the seeds them- 
selves are neither so vigorous nor so perfectly formed, and 
numbers of other seeds, weeds, and foreign varieties are 
easily discerned. Using Professor Scribner’s basis in 
making accurate percentage statements of the amount of 
pure seed and the amount of weed and other impurities 
present, the usual method of counting a measured amount 
of seed by an expert, and actually separating the good 
from the bad, will be followed as heretofore. For pre- 
liminary comparisons, or where a large number of samples 
must be compared in a short time, the photographic 
method offers very superior advantages. (Figs. 3, 4 and 
5.) Besides this factor, a photograph made in this man- 
ner is in itself of considerable value, as it provides a per- 
manent record of the peculiarities of any object which is 
under investigation. 

Shorter exposures would no doubt do the work in some 
sort of manner, but it is essential in such photographs to 
show the detail in the shadows, and in consequence more 
time is required. The instances mentioned and the mag- 
nification shown is of course but one use; other seeds, of 
different colors or with a black background, would require 
a longer time, or if the magnification is less, a shorter 
time. It is essential, of course, with such a long exposure, 
that everything about the apparatus be absolutely rigid; 
hence the tripod stay and the perpendicular position of the 
apparatus, so that the seeds themselves do not move. 

Mr. Claudy, continuing, says: “ There are at present 
supplied to seedmen or any one who wishes to make use of 
them, cases of bottles containing seeds of many varieties. 
The Department of Agriculture requires the applicant to 
pay for the case and the small bottles, which amount to 
about $1.50, but supplies the seeds, labels the bottles, and 
ships the case complete. When a new variety of seed is to 
be located, the seedman does it by comparing it with the 
known pure seeds in his collection. Obviously, this is a 
method which takes time, tiny seeds in a bottle and equally 
tiny ones under the glass being difficult subjects for com- 
parison. Drawings of seeds in printed form have been 
used, but no matter how perfect the drawing, it has been 
found that they are not easily recognized when compared 
with real seeds. With the photographs, however, this is 
not the case, and it has been suggested that a report be 
published which will contain plates of seeds, magnified, as 
in present samples, and made after Professor Scribner’s 
method. 

“In the government exhibit at the Portland Exposi- 
tion, the seeds exhibited were shown under microscopes. 
This method was interesting in itself, but required con- 
siderable time on the part of the visitor and allowed but a 
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small number to view the exhibit at one time. At James- 
town the seed exhibit has been supplemented with these 
photographs, which show at a mere glance the work of the 
seed department and prove an interesting and instructive 
feature of the exhibit. Professor Scribner, who was in 
charge of that portion of the exhibition at Portland, now 
holds a similar position at Jamestown. He started to make 
these photographs with the idea of exhibition purposes; 
that they have resulted in such practical value to seed 
work is of course a matter of pride and satisfaction with 
him. The seed department is much delighted with the 
photographs, and the writer was informed by Professor 
Duval, of the Pure Seed Investigation Department, that 
their value was as yet unknown, inasmuch as new ways of 
using them were being constantly thought of. He cited 
as an example the training of a new workman in. seed 
examination and seed identification. By means of the pho- 
tographs, the new workman can easily recognize seeds 
under the microscope, while if compelled to depend upon 
drawings, no matter how perfect, the recognition is not 
nearly so quick or so accurate. This is but one of the 
many uses to which the photographs are put. It is hoped 
in time to obtain a complete collection of photographs of 
all American seeds, in pure and impure states, for perma- 
nent record in the department. The whole idea marks one 
more step in the all-embracing importance of photography 
in the arts and sciences.” 
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TOLD BY THE TRAMP. 


BY LEON IVAN, 


4 LUG 6, during a period of financial depression, 
thought he’d hit a west-bound freight for a 
more salubrious climate. He had put a good 
many miles between himself and the city when 
the brakeman got into an unseemly argument 
with him and ended it by summarily ejecting 
him from ‘the side-door Pullman at a little wayside town 
where they stopped for water. It was raining torrents, 
but Brakey said, “ Beat it,” and out he sloshed. It was a 
bad combination, with 10 cents in available cash, to be 
fired into an unknown town, in the middle of a rainstorm, 
in the middle of a prairie, in the middle of the night. 
Slug 6 meandered along in hopes of finding a dry spot 
that he could preémpt till morning, when he spied a light 
in what turned out to be the town printery. It didn’t take 
him long to break into the joint and get acquainted with 
the boss and two apprentices, who were busily engaged 
getting up the matter for their weekly paper. In a corner 
stood a Merg. all dark. Slug 6 inquired why they didn’t 
get her going and save themselves the trouble of dissemi- 
nating the metallic rectangles into appropriate receptacles 
and digging them out again by hand. Mr. Jones replied 
that his operator had loaded the pig pen too heavily and 
that some of the metal had slipped across one of the con- 
traptions and snapped her off; it would take about a week 
to get a new dingus and in the meantime they were trying 
to get the paper out by hand. The boss and the operator 
naturally had a few words over the disaster and the guy 
had quit right there, leaving them in the lurch. Slug 6 
said he was a machinist, as well as a pretty swift hand 
comp. if it came to a show down, and observed that he 
might be of some assistance if Mr. Jones thought he could 
use another man. Jones was de-lighted to hear that and told 
him to take off his coat and get busy at the case. Slug 6 
thought he would like to have a look at the mill first if the 
boss was agreeable, urging that he had elucidated some 
pretty tough propositions and didn’t know but what he 
might be able to fix it. He found that the justification 
lever had snapped just under the metal-pot and it looked 
as if it might be fixed by a little bracing. 

“If you are sure you can splice it, you are the man I 
want to see, because we haven’t got type enough to set 
half the paper, and we want to go to press to-morrow 
night.” 

“If I could get into a blacksmith shop for a while I 
could do it.” 

“Well,” said Jones, “Tom, here, is son of the local 
Vulcan and I guess he won’t mind helping you to break 
into his father’s shop and making a stab at it, because we 
are in an awful hole and can’t possibly pull out by hand. 
In fact, we might as well quit right now if you can’t mend 
the mill. Do you think your father will mind, Tom?” 

“TI know he won’t,” replied Tom, who was ready to 
commit burglary, manslaughter, or anything else, sooner 
than spend the rest of the night sticking type by hand. 
Taking a big screw-driver for a jimmy and carrying the 
fractured lever, the whole force marched to the smithy 
and soon managed to force their way into the shop. Slug 
6 and Tom hustled around to pick up material for the job, 
while the boss and the other kid lit up the shop and got 
the forge going, though the latter was done more for local 
coloring than actual utility. Tom hunted up some pieces 
of piping and found among them a size that fitted the 
fractured shaft pretty well, after a little filing and fuss- 
ing. They cut about half a column off it and after heating 
it in the forge and beating it up a little, they got it on the 
bar. It looked all right, and felt all right, but when they 
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got it into the machine they found it was about a pica too 
long and nearly a nonpareil off center. Jones saw the bar 
was broke anyway and they might as well cut a chunk 
out of it if that would make her register, so all hands dug 
into her again for spite and cut out enough to let her in 
at space rates. It took some cutting out, repeated over- 
lays and considerable patching before they got a proper 
impression on the spaceband driver. But they did get it 
at last and by sticking in horseshoe nails for dutchmen 
everywhere it seemed loose, got her to justify to a hair, 
and a couple of rivets completed the job in a manner that 
precluded the possibility of the quoins working loose while 
she was running. As it was getting toward morning, the 
bunch agreed it was about time to eat and secure a little 
much needed rest if they were to be good for anything the 
rest of the day, so they started the fire going under the 
metal-pot in order that there might be no delay in getting 
her off when the barrier fell in the morning. All this time 
Mr. Jones had been keeping a sharp eye on Slug 6, not 
being able to quite figure out whether he was his good 
angel, sent providentially to his aid, or whether he was 
the kind of printer’s devil that would vanish in blue smoke 
at any minute. Jones insisted that Slug 6 should go home 
with him for a little refreshment and rest, being deter- 
mined that whatever he was, he should not be permitted to 
escape before the paper was out. Well, after a few hours’ 
repose and a good meal, Slug 6 felt all right and accom- 
panied Mr. Jones to the shop to get things going. The 
splice they had put in the main brace held like iron, and 
the way Slug 6 made that Merg. hum was a revelation to 
those people who had never seen a real “ swift” manipu- 
lating her before. He had one up in the air all the time 
and kept her moving just as smoothly as if there was no 
such thing as a stopping pawl in the machine. Although 
smoking was strictly prohibited in that dump, the main 
squeeze was so tickled with the way things were running 
that he sent out for cigarettes when Slug 6’s supply was 
exhausted, and even hinted that if a little liquid refresh- 
ment were essential to keep up steam, the price would be 
forthcoming. By noon they had several galleys on the 
bank, and as Slug 6 was pretty good on the spell and knew 
more about punctuation and divisions than the balance of 
the outfit, the corrections didn’t amount to anything. 

Jones was so scared that he might wake up and find 
he had been dreaming that he wouldn’t let Slug 6 out of 
his sight, and insisted on feeding him at his own table all 
day, which was a perfectly satisfactory arrangement con- 
sidering that he was dead broke. By dint of cutting out 
every line that it was not absolutely necessary to set, and 
using all the old electros, etc., that could be found, they 
got to press —a little late, but still in time to get the rag 
into the mail as usual next morning. Then Mr. Jones 
asked him what his bill was for the time he had put in, 
because if it was not too steep he would like to have him 
stay there steady. Slug 6 mentioned a figure as high as 
he thought the traffic would bear and the boss closed the 
deal with a snap, only making a stipulation that he would 
fill in time at case when there was no other copy. He 
further volunteered to stand good for his board bill at the 
hotel, as Slug 6 didn’t seem to care for eating with the 
boss any longer than he could help. 

The old splice worked so well that when the new cast- 
ing came, it was put to stand in a corner till it might be 
considered worth while to put it in. Slug 6 held the job 
down there for quite a spell, till he was able to put in a 
new dress for his own form and had a few spare case 
notes in his pockets. Everything appeared to be going 
lovely till one day the union organizer from another town 
dropped in and asked Slug 6 about his working card. He 
didn’t happen to have it with him just then for the good 
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reason that he only had a traveling card, for being the 
only union man in town there had been no one to turn it 
into. Neither was there any chairman in the shop to col- 
lect dues, and he had allowed his to run considerably 
behind, as he had been unable to find out where to pay his 
assessments. This led to a warm argument, which cul- 
minated with threats of fines and suspensions and other 
pains and penalties. Slug 6 tried to explain that as he 
was president, secretary, treasurer and all the other offi- 
cers and members of the union there were in that local, 
he thought he was entitled to make his own by-laws, espe- 
cially as he knew that the man who held down the job there 
before him had a union card. But they couldn’t reach any 
common ground till they got to the mat, and the organ- 
izer left the shop with a discolored optic, and Slug 6 drew 
what was coming to him and ducked for a burg where he 
wouldn’t be the whole works in the union. 





PRESSDAY JOYS. 


There’s trouble in the print-shop 
No language can express, 

For Friday’s rolled around again, 
The day we go to press. 


The compositors are hustling fast, 
Each has a dirty proof, 

The make-up man is cussin’ 
In a way to raise the roof. 


The “ devil’s ”’ pied a galley full 
Of solid nonpariel. 

The foreman’s saying things to him 
That makes the brimstone smell. 


The stenographer is jawin’ *bout 
An ink-spot on her dress, 

And any gol-durned fool can tell 
We’re trying to get to press. 


Everything is all ‘ balled up,”’ 
The forms are in a mess, 
And now the Old Man’s asking: 

When we’re going to press? 


Through the room there rings aloud 
A piercing hell-born wail — 

The office dog is yelpin’, cause 
They’ve stepped upon his tail. 


The pressman now is ready — but 
The d—d old forms won’t “ lift,” 
So he whittles out a ‘‘ dutchman ” 
And gives his quid a shift. 


The forms are on the press at last, 
The press is running great — 

But we’ve got to take ’em off again — 
“ Forgot to change the date! ” 


They’re on again; the motor’s down; 
We’re running swift and slick, 

But a paper’s on the rollers now, 
And you bet it’s there to stick. 


The whole d---n bunch is mad as sin, 
And cussin’ more or less, 
For hell breaks loose on Friday, when 
The paper goes to press. 
— Captain Jack Mills, in the Ada (I. T.) Democrat. 





“ STRAIGHT TALKS ON BUSINESS” is the title of the 
American edition of “The Business Life,” by William 
Gamble, editor of Process Work. This edition is tastefully 
bound in boards, and is published by George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. There is probably no one thing that 
will bring about good business conditions equal to think- 
ing straight, and these “Straight Talks” are assuredly 
thought straighteners. Employers should read it, and 
place copies in the hands of employees. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. : 


The Cartoon is the latest national weekly; a sym- 
posium of caricature by the artists of the world’s daily 
press, together with extracts from the brightest editorial 
pages. Published in New York. 


THE New York Typothete celebrated Franklin Day by 
holding a banquet at the Arkwright Club of that city. 
The entertainment committee — Messrs. Boughton, Mon- 
tague, Smart and Paul Nathan — under the leadership of 
Chairman Ruxton, provided an excellent repast and enjoy- 
able program, omitting the usual premeditated postpran- 
dial addresses. 


JOSEPH PARKER & SON COMPANY, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, manufacturers of treasury, commercial and capi- 
tal blotting papers, send out a calendar which, for ser- 
viceable qualities, is much in demand. The calendar pad 
is large. The figures are bold type, each month showing a 
specimen of blotting paper. It is an admirable means of 
keeping the company’s product before customers. 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch from Rome, Italy, under date of 
January 11, says that following the installation of electric 
lighting and heating apparatuses, the Vatican has now 
installed Linotypes in the papal printing house. Car- 
dinal Merry del Val assisted in the work of placing the 
new machines and is now giving them his personal super- 
vision. The Pope, who expressed a desire to watch the 
working of the Linotypes, paid a visit to the printing 
house during the week. * 

WILLIAM H. Parsons, Marselis C. Parsons, and How- 
ard Whittemore, long and favorably known to the trade 
under the firm name of Parsons Brothers, New York city, 
have formed a corporation under the name of Parsons 
Trading Company, in order to establish the business more 
permanently and place it beyond the contingency of the 
death or retirement of one of the partners. The new 
company will continue the business at 20 Vesey street, 
New York city, and through their branches throughout 
the world. 

THE New York plant of Barnes-Crosby Company was 
acquired by Suffolk Engraving & Electrotyping Company, 
immediately after the fire of January 10, which destroyed 
their plant. The deal was closed expeditiously. Mr. S. 
E. Blanchard, one of the principal owners of the Suffolk 
Engraving & Electrotyping Company, was in bed in one 
of the suburbs of Boston when he received the first news 
of the fire in New York. He immediately arose and closed 
the deal over the long-distance telephone. — 


Judge, P. F. Collier’s Weekly, North American Engra- 
ving Company, Suffolk Engraving and Electrotype Com- 
pany, and several other engraving, printing and publish- 
ing concerns were caught in the $6,000,000 blaze that 
destroyed the twelve-story Parker building, Fourth avenue 
and Nineteenth street, New York, January 10. This was 
one of the most disastrous fires in the history of New 
York’s fire department. Three firemen were killed, one 
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of them under a large printing-press that crashed through 
three stories to the basement. A number of others were 
dangerously injured. The ruined building stood above the 
Subway and the flood of water that descended stopped 
travel on the underground road the morning of January 11. 


THE Thirty-first Official Stationery Fair of Leipsic, 
arranged by the Stationery Society of Central Germany, 
will be held from March 2 to 7, 1908, inclusive, in the 
Leipziger Messpalast, Petersstrasse 44. Mr. Bruno Nest- 
mann is the chairman of the society having the fair in 
charge. There are over four hundred exhibitors, making 
exhibits of paper of every kind, of stationery goods and 
writing materials, and kindred manufactures; objects 
made of paper, papier-maché, prints, postal cards, placards 
and almanacs, and machines of all kinds of interest to the 
trade will also be exhibited. This fair, which is held from 
year to year, becomes of increasing interest, and every 
house of importance would find a distinct advantage to 
have their buyers or representatives present. 


Mr. GEORGE FRiTz, Vienna, Austria, writes in the 
Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe, Leipsic: “In one of the recent 
numbers the American Printer treats at length, and we 
may also add, not very favorably, criticizing the printing 
tvade in Germany. The author of this article finds too 
many regulations and traditions in the present product of 
Germany. These restraints confine the printer’s fancy 
and ability. On the contrary the American produces 
freely from his own spirit and so he alone has the ability 
to produce great, good and original work. The friendly 
criticizer, it seems, does not know the progress of the Ger- 
man craftsmen within the last decade, or he suffers from 
a superfluity of ‘Americanismus’ as well. If not, he would 
be unable to write in such a manner. This is said with 
all due respect to the products of the American printers, 
which, in regard to the immense production, wins our 
admiration. But respecting the quality of our products, 
we do not believe that our work remains behind that of 
the American people. This view is also held by many of 
America’s celebrated printers.” 


THE West Side Y. M. C. A., 318 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, is giving an interesting and well- 
attended course of lectures on printing and allied sub- 
jects. Especially good was the address of Mr. B. A. Farr, 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, on “ Leaks in the 
Printing Business,” the evening of January 8. The 
remaining numbers in the course are as follows: Febru- 
ary 5, “ The Use and Abuse of Printing Inks,” E. M. Van- 
Dyck, of Ault & Wiborg Company; February 12, “ Com- 
position Rollers as an Element in Printing,” Herbert M. 
Bingham, of Bingham Brothers Company; February 19, 
“Paper Problems; Their Solution,” E. F. Crowe, of 
Perkins-Goodwin Company; February 26, “Art in Rela- 
tion to Spacing and Color,” Frank Alvah Parsons, Direc- 
tor New York School of Art; March 4, “ Lithography as 
a Branch of Printing,” William Moeller, Instructor in the 
New York School of Lithography; March 11, “The 
Importance of Office System,” Charles Paulus, of the 
Printers’ Board of Trade; March 18, “Die Engraving 
and Embossing,” Robert Sneider, of Robert Sneider Com- 


pany. 





THESE POLITICIANS HAVE DIGNITY. 


L’Evenement, a French-Canadian daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Quebec, which termed members and ministers of 
the Provincial Legislature fools and ignoramuses, has 
been found guilty of libel in thirty cases, which were 
brought against it by members and ministers, and been 
fined $50 and costs in the case of each minister and $25 
and costs in the case of each member.— Fourth Estate. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


“ BANKERS’ MATURITY GUIDE AND HOLIDAY CALENDAR,” 
the purpose of which is indicated by its title, is an invalu- 
able little book compiled and published by Sperry & Mor- 
gan, Hartford, Connecticut. It gives a summary of the laws 
and customs prevailing throughout the United States and 
its possessions, Canada, Cuba and Mexico, governing days 
of grace, Saturday half-holidays and maturities of nego- 
tiable paper, legal and contract rates of interest. A list 
of legal holidays with reasons for observance; calendars 
for 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910; short method for figuring 
interest, and a history of the negotiable instruments of 
law. Price, 50 cents. 


SToNE’s “Flat Paper Price Tables,” compiled and 
copyrighted in 1906, by Albert A. Stone, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; price, $5. These tables, which are designed to 
insure greater accuracy and a more rapid computation in 
making estimates, are arranged with an alphabetical 
thumb index for private price-lists and a price index 
from 2 cents to 25 cents. Bound in flexible leather cover, 
gold stamped, 4 by 9% inches in size. The work is so 
arranged and indexed that the value of any quantity and 
any standard weight per ream at any price in its range 
may be quickly and accurately computed. Values seven 
different quantities of paper in sixty different weights 
per ream at 122 different rates per pound, showing in all 
more than fifty thousand different paper values. For 
estimating clerks, stock clerks, bookkeepers, receiving 
clerks and billing clerks in printing and bookmaking estab- 
lishments, wholesale and retail paper warehouses and 
paper mills. For sale by The Inland Printer Company; 
price, $5. 


“ARCHIV FUR BUCHGEWERBE” closed its forty-fourth 
year with an exceedingly rich and representative double 
number, as “ Jahrbuch fiir Buchgewerbe,” Nos. 11 and 12. 
More than thirty printing, lithography and collotype 
establishments, fourteen engravers, fourteen typefounders 
and twelve inkmakers have combined here, showing their 
best. It is a fine mirror of typographical art in Ger- 
many. It contains articles by Dr. Erich Willrich, Leipsic 
(“Die Buchbinde Kunst der alten Meister”); G. E. Parau- 
rek, Stuttgart (“Kiinstlerische Besuchskarten”); Dr. Paul 
Klemm, Gautsch bei Leipsic (“Die Papierfabrikation im 
Jahre 1907”); Dr. L. Dorn, Stuttgart (“Die Denckfarben- 
fabrikation im Jahre 1907”); Frederick Bauer, Hamburg 
(“Die Schriftgiesserei im Jahre 1907”); K. K. Regie- 
rungsrat George Fritz, Wien (“ Der Buchdruck im Jahre 
1907”); Ernst Bornemann, Barmen (“Die Lithographie 
und der Steindrick im Jahre 1907”); Otto Mente, Char- 
lottenburg (“Die Photomechanischen Vervielfaltigings- 
verfahren im Jahre 1907”); Hans Dannhorn, Leipsic 
(“ Die Buchhinderei im Jahre 1907”); Heinrich Schwarz, 
Leipsic (“ Die Typographischen Gesellschaften im Jahre 
1907 ”), and a second article by the same author (“ Neues 
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fir S Z=Trage”’”); Dr. E. Goldberg, Leipsic (“ Richters 
Kombinationsraster”); Fritz Korge, Magdeburg (“Lit- 
urgische Tierformen’’), and a selected editorial part. 
The Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe is issued monthly by the 
Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein, Leipsic. 


PRINTING TRADES LExICON.—Since the announcement 
of the abandonment of the technolexicon project in. Ger- 
many, ‘there has come to hand the intimation from Messrs. 
Gustav Ferd. Schacht & Co., of Leipsic, that their Mr. 
Gustav Ferd. Schacht intends to publish a lexicon for the 
paper and printing trades, and he wishes to include a 
translation of the most popular technical terms into a 
number of different languages. It is desired that any one 
willing to give information as to trade customs, the use 
of terms, etc., especially in German and English equiva- 
lents, communicate with Mr. Schacht.— L. E. K. 


“HET DRUKKERS’ JAARBOEK ” — THE PRINTERS’ YEAR 
Book.— The 1907 number of this year book, published by 
Ipenbuur & Van Seldam, of Amsterdam, Holland, is a 
book of 213 pages, 1 by 63% by 8% inches. This work has 
twelve pages given over to a consideration of American 
composition, with thirty-seven pages of specimen inserts; 
twenty-four pages describing the various features relating 
to proofreading; twenty-two pages are devoted to the 
biographical sketch of Emil Julius Genzsch, senior member 
of the firm of Genzsch & Heyse, of Hamburg, Germany, 
by Friedrich Bauer. Mr. R. W. P. De Vries, Jr., in thirty- 
six pages describes the connection of William Morris to 
the development of fine arts applied to bookmaking in 
England. Mr. B. Moddermann in seven pages refers by 
means of comparative illustrations to the recently devel- 
oped Spitzertypie method of photoengraving in contrast 
with half-tones made of the same subjects. A number of 
pages are given over to a literary review, and J. W. 
Enschede gives a synopsis of a paper read before the 
Swedish Book Crafts Society, on the Graphic Crafts. A 
number of very pleasing inserts are grouped at the end 
of the book in the advertising section, and other specimens 
are interspersed here and there throughout the reading 
pages.— B. O. C. 


FORMERLY “ TECHNICAL LITERATURE,” Now “ THE 
ENGINEERING DIGEST.”— Our esteemed contemporary, 
Technical Literature, published by the Technical Litera- 
ture Company, 220 Broadway, New York, has changed its 
name. Hereafter it will be known as The Engineering 
Digest. The reason for the change of name will be under- 
stood by the reader after a perusal of the following note: 
Technical readers, engineers, designers and constructors as 
well as the general reader have been under a misappre- 
hension as to the nature of the contents of Technical Lit- 
erature on account of which the name has been changed. 
The magazine is an engineering publication — an epitome 
or compendium of published information on technical sub- 
jects. It deals with the subjects of current interest, not 
merely with the literature of these subjects, as might be 
erroneously assumed from the words “ technical litera- 
ture.’ A magazine of this kind is essentially an “ Engi- 
neering Digest.” What is now known as “ The Index to 
Technical Articles in Current Periodical Publications ” 
will be called the “ Technical Press Index,” and will be 
increased in scope to include more of the foreign publica- 
tions and society transactions. It is also announced that 
the policy of the magazine will not be changed. It will 
continue to publish the widest possible range of technical 
information and the publishers will continue their efforts 
toward constant improvement with the object of making 
The Engineering Digest the most useful engineering pub- 
lication in the English language, and an invaluable com- 
panion to technical men in all parts of the world.—L. E. N. 
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CANADIANS OPPOSE TAX ON KNOWLEDGE. 

Consul James H. Worman, of Three Rivers, makes the 
following report on a movement in Canada to secure the 
former postage rates on periodicals to and from this coun- 
try: 

“ Newspaper publishers in the Province of Quebec have 
petitioned the Dominion Postoffice Department to restore 
the old rates on newspapers and magazines between the 
United States and Canada, a six months’ trial of the new 
rates having proved the injurious effects to the Canadian 
press and people. 

“The Montreal French Chamber of Commerce has also 
urged the repeal of the new regulations, and its committee 
appointed to look into the matter has reported: It was 
held that any restriction placed on the circulation of Cana- 
dian papers in the United States and in other foreign 
countries would prevent this country from being known 
and appreciated; that it would tend to neutralize the 
patriotic efforts of the Canadian press, and that it would 
unfavorably affect immigration to Canada as well as the 
repatriation of French Canadians. Persuaded that in the 
interests of colonization and commercial prosperity the 
country needed far more advertising than was given to it 
in the press, the Chamber of Commerce had requested the 
Federal Government to further such advertising by the 
creation of a commercial museum and the distribution of 
explanatory guides on the resources of Canada. The com- 


mittee states also that the circulation in this country of 
American magazines is of great advantage to trade and 
industry, both from a scientific and a news standpoint.” 





THE OPERATOR OF THE FUTURE. 


During the course of the hearing of the typographical 
dispute at Timaru, Mr. Pirani, spokesman for the employ- 
ers, mentioned that the occupation of operating was very 
easily acquired; in fact, it takes less time to become an 
efficient operator than it takes to become proficient in pick. 
and shovel work. 


He stepped into the office, with hob-nailed boots and dirt, 
A most incongruous object, with only half a shirt, 

And a very smellful odour exuding from his pipe — 

Our latest acquisition to work the Linotype. 


On being asked for ref’rence, he to the foreman spoke :— 

“TI ain’t a fust-class worker, not yet a kid-glove bloke, 

But with pick and shovel handy I kin earn an honest crust, 
And if I can not do THIs work, why then, begobs, I’ll bust! ” 


The foreman gazed upon his man with wonder and surprise, 

Then said: — “ Why, sir, you’d not distinguish ‘ w’s’ from ‘ i’s’; 
But as I see you’re willing, I’ll take you on at once; 

Although you’re not an M.A., you may not be a dunce.” 


So then this navvy fellow was put on a machine, 

Was given “ George’s”’ copy, and told to set it clean. 

He used the best of judgment to be met with in his class 

By asking the mechanic: — “‘ What for’s them bits o’ brass? ” 


“And what’s them things with letters on, young feller, tell me, please? ” 
“‘Oh,”’ answered the mechanic, “‘ those are the lino. keys. 

You’ll soon find out the mysteries of Linotypes, and then — 

But this is how you learn it—et aoin.” 


Well, then, this stalwart navvy, as brave as brave could be, 
Girt up his loins and started at once on his ‘‘ cop-ee.” 

His face was quite a study, he looked so much perplexed — 
The boss was also by this time a man most sorely vexed. 


Just then the bulk hand sings aloud, with his stentorian yell: — 
“Who has got No. 3 of George — the copy branded ‘L’? ” 

It proved to be our son of toil, who was all of a sweat 

Through wrestling with his copy, and this is what he set: — 


“mittsEr f: PirAni who ConDuckteD ... The Cas 
mEntiOnEd ? ? ? That The OPPPEeraters Shuld Be KEP in PLace,, 
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of oPErati ! ! ! in’? — which we doubt so much, 


— Cowans, Melbourne. 
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THE sample book and price-list of the Goes Litho- 
graphing Company’s calendar pads for 1908 presents an 
attractive showing of designs for printing in one and two 
colors. Various sizes, shapes and styles are illustrated, 
suitable for any and all purposes. In all, thirty-six styles 
are shown. 





THE Crescent Company, of Valparaiso, Indiana, manu- 
facture an electric light drop cord adjuster, a very simple 
device, and is especially adapted to the use of any one 
desiring a direct ray of light. This adjuster is now being 
used by many printers and engravers, who pronounce it a 
success. 





PRINTERS will be interested in a sample book of 
engraved bank-checks recently issued by the Globe Elec- 
trotype & Engraving Company, Chicago. They are in the 
form of backgrounds, and are printed from electros from 


wax engravings, probably the best method of producing 
lithographic effect in letterpress printing, and certainly 
a method giving excellent printing quality for bond and 


safety papers. The designs are excellent and should 


prove popular. 





THE Stationers Engraving Company, Chicago, have 
recently issued a complete sample book, showing all of 
their plate printed and embossed commercial stationery, 
handsomely bound in leather, and is made up for the 
use of the local printer. The samples and the general 
arrangement place the printer in position to accept orders 
from his local customers, the same to be executed by the 
Stationers Engraving Company, with a nice margin of 
profit for the printer taking orders. The printer desiring 
a connection of this kind should correspond with this firm 
and secure their plans. 





A NUMBER of paper mills have experienced annoyance 
with the peculiar rulings of the Postoffice Department 
regarding the use of inserts, the stock in some instances 
being other than the regular paper used in body of pub- 
lication. Some trade journals have been able to continue 
along the original ideas, while a few have been picked out 
and requested to stop. But the fact remains that some 
paper mills are not desirous of displaying their cover- 
stock by sample-page insert, but on the contrary, they 
have endeavored to place their advertising before the 
public in an attractive and artistic manner. The District 
of Columbia Paper Manufacturing Company solves the 
problem by the original and handsome series of colored 
inserts now appearing in THE INLAND PRINTER. They 
have devised a means of placing their product before the 
public in a manner which sets aside any question of 
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“stock used.” The District of Columbia Paper Manufac- 
turing Company issue a large and attractive catalogue, 
which is of high value to the printer and advertising 
department. Many tasteful colored designs are shown. 
Those desiring this book of reference should write for a 
copy from the mills. 





A VERY attractive catalogue has just been issued by the 
Warnock-Towner Company, of Chicago, on stereotype 
bases and register hooks, showing their practical uses. 
This company have been very diligent in the perfecting of 
their product, and have recently completed many labor- 
saving features on their new diagonal block, which they 
have just put on the market — the scope, utility and sim- 
plicity is very apparent. Every one interested in making 
the pressroom a more profitable end of their business 
should send to the Warnock-Towner Company for a copy 
of their catalogue. 





THE C. W. Seaward Company, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, have recently issued a large illustrated catalogue 
embracing a complete line of Linotype parts and supplies, 
as well as Linotype machinist’s tools, in fact accessories 
of every description. The catalogue contains about 180 
pages fully illustrated, and should interest the operators 
of Linotypes. The C. W. Seaward Company have branch 
houses at Buffalo, New York, and at Denver, Colorado, 
with general offices at 251 Causway street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. A copy of this large catalogue will be mailed 
upon request from the Boston office, although supplies 
may be had at either of their branch houses. 





A. F.:WANNER & Co., 342 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
announce that they have been appointed western. agents 
for the Imperial art press. This press is one of the most 
important advances made in platen presses for some time. 
From the samples of work which are coming from the 
machines now in use, it would seem that as far as high- 
grade printing is concerned there is nothing that will 
touch it. When, in addition to this fact, the high speed 
of two thousand per hour is considered, it will be seen 
that this is a machine that will make a profit for its 
owner. In the hands of A. F. Wanner & Co., who have 
already become widely known to the printing trade 
through their independent action in the wood goods, brass 
rule and machinery business, this machine will undoubt- 
edly be rapidly introduced in the western market. 





AN EFFECTIVE PIECE OF ADVERTISING. 


Not all advertising matter is at the same time useful, 
ornamental, instructive, and yet a good advertisement of 
the article the merits of which it is intended to present to 
the public. The Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
therefore have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
very attractive calendar they are sending out for 1908. It 
is composed of twelve leaves and a backing board, all 
printed in harmonious color combinations from type made 
by the Monotype machine. These are tied together at the 
top with a cord and make a calendar that any printer, 
whether a user of the Monotype or not, will be glad to 
place near his desk for the inspiration it will give him, for 
this calendar is one of the best specimens of artistic 
typography we have seen for many a day. As an example 
of what can be done with type and borders, unassisted by 
cuts, it furnishes food for thought. Each leaf contains, 
besides the month’s calendar, a few lines about the Mono- 
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type’s varied adaptabilities and a verse hitting off one of 
the good points. For instance on the March leaf we find: 


Said the foundry type, I’m a very sad case, 
I’m done for now, I’ve a broken face. 

Cheer up, little type, you needn’t be blue, 

The Monotype will put a new face on you. 


Each page is set in various sizes of one series of type, 
and no two pages are in the same face. The borders sur- 
rounding each page are different, and not only show the 
large amount of job material at the command of the Mono- 
type user, but present an excellent example of the artistic 
manner in which these borders may be most advantage- 
ously combined. 

If you have not received one of these handsome calen- 
dars write to the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
for one. It will be a revelation to you regarding the 
progress that has been made in adding to the facilities of 
the printer and abolishing that costly evil of the com- 
posing-room, “picking for sorts.” 

Apropos to this the July leaf says: 


Ic was nothing but turn, and cuss, and pick, 
And his type was worn down to the nick, 
*Till the Monotype started, 
Then trouble departed, 
And the comps. grinned and said, ‘ This is slick.” 





THE FASTEST FLAT-BED AND CYLINDER PRESS. 

The Autopress Company, 299 Broadway, New York 
city, announce that their new autopress is ready for the 
market. This machine is a self-feeding (no suction) flat- 
bed cylinder press with a guaranteed output of at least 
four thousand impressions per hour. With its surprising 
speed and self-feeding attachment it nevertheless regis- 















AUTOPRESS, 


ters accurately. There is a device to detect any sheet that 
does not reach the guides or is mutilated; and this device 
causes the impression to be “ thrown off ” until the cause 
of the trouble is removed. This remarkably fast press 
prints from a flat form of plate or type. It can handle 
any kind and size of stock generally used in commercial 
printing, handling work now done by platen, pony and 
cylinder presses. The pressman can easily get at the form 
and his work of make-ready. The ink distribution is per- 
fect. Owing to its peculiar construction it is twenty-five 
per cent smaller than any other press taking a form of 
the same size. Not the least attractive feature is the 
price of the autopress. Mr. M. D. Kopple, president and 
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manager, 299 Broadway, will be pleased to furnish any 
information desired and invites correspondence. 





THE LINOTYPE CALENDAR. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company have issued a 
calendar containing six hundred endorsements of the Lino- 
type. The company sent out a list of questions to a par- 
tial list of their one machine users, enclosing an addressed 
post card for reply. The signatures of those answering 
“yes” to the inquiries are reproduced on the calendar. 
The questions asked were as follows: 








































“Do you find that a Linotype handled by one capable 
operator can do the work of four or five compositors, 
taking into consideration the fact that the compositors 
must distribute their matter? 

“Do you find that, after making the usual cash pay- 
ment on a Linotype, the machine will ordinarily take care 
of the subsequent payments out of its profits? 

“Out of your own experience, can you say that the 
Linotype has decreased the cost of your composition, 
increased the productive capacity of your plant, and 
improved the typographical appearance of your paper and 
your general job product? 

“ Have you made a one-Linotype plant pay?” 








POSTAL SHOWERS. 
“Postal showers ” form the newest method of disturb- 


ing the peace of couples on their honeymoons. The plan 
was devised by a man fond of a “ practical joke” and his 
suggestion found ready and wide acceptance. Though 
honeymooners seek to keep secret the itinerary of their 
wedding trips they naturally tell their nearest relatives 
where they are going. Of course a member of the family 
always whispers that secret to another and finally a per- 
sistently inquisitive person gets the itinerary and pro- 
ceeds to make life miserable for the couple. Scores of 
postal cards, with as many silly sentiments written thereon 
are sent to the hotels where the couple will stop.— The 
Post Card and National Stationer. 















































AN AUTOMATIC SHEET FEEDER FOR GORDON 
PRESSES, INVENTED BY A PRESSMAN. 

In this age so prolific of labor-saving inventions it is 
noteworthy that heretofore no one has produced a suc- 
cessful sheet feeder for Gordon presses, inasmuch as such 
a device would be sure of a rapid sale as it appeals to 
every printer, large or small, who has a Gordon press. 
What is not so remarkable but greatly to his credit is the 
fact that this long-needed feeder is the product of the 
inventive genius and perseverance of a pressman.- Mr. 








TUCKER AUTOMATIC FEEDER. 


J. E. Tucker, of Memphis, Tennessee, has invented and 
perfected his automatic sheet feeder for Gordon presses 
and has demonstrated beyond all doubt that it can handle 
any stock used on a Gordon and at the highest speed the 
press may safely be run, which is beyond the ability of 
the best hand feeder. The register is exact and the 
device takes a load of five thousand sheets. Reloading is 
a matter of only a minute. The invention is simplicity 
itself, so that any pressman can easily use it, and with 
the assistance of a helper a pressman can operate four 
presses equipped with the Tucker feeder. The device is so 
built that the printer can attach it to the press readily. 
Mr. Tucker is a well-known pressman of long experience, 
starting to learn his trade in Memphis, where he served 
his time. Since he has worked in St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York and other cities, having served three terms as presi- 
dent of the Memphis union and was a delegate to the 
international conventions of the I. P. P. & A. U. in Chi- 
cago, Baltimore and St. Louis. Mr. Tucker’s long expe- 
rience caused him to realize the crying need of a sheet 
feeder for platen presses, and, having determined to con- 
struct one, he went to New York and after four years of 
hard work and at a cost of several thousand dollars he 
succeeded in evolving a machine that is a true wonder — 
in this age of wonders — and which must be seen running 
to be appreciated. Address The Tucker Sheet Feed Com- 
pany, 122 Union avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 





C. E. WARNER has started the New Era in Hati, South 
Dakota, a “town” in which the newspaper occupies the 
only building. There is no postoffice, and the railroad is 


ten miles away. But Mr. Warner believes that the 
“town” is bound to grow, and he wants to be on hand 
when the tide of prosperity rises. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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HAND-BALING WASTE PAPER PRESS. 


Printers and binders, having accumulation of scrap 
paper and other waste material to dispose of, have prob- 
ably given little thought of disposing of such tailings at a 
profit, never thought of baling it, either because the 
desirability of this method of handling has not been 
brought to their attention or they have considered that it 
would be too expensive. 

Many printers are now using this baling press, and 
we are informed of their satisfaction. Buyers of waste 
paper will pay more for paper baled; then, again, we are 
informed that the insurance companies consider their 
risks much less where all waste is placed in bale form. 

As shown in the illustration, the press is built upon 
substantial yet simple lines, easy to operate, and the 
capacity of baling is large. 

The operation of the press is as follows: To begin 
with, the carriage bearing the upper platen and pressure 
mechanism is pushed back, enabling the press to be com- 
pletely filled. Then the carriage is rolled forward, the 
handle inserted, and the screw turned until the lowest 
point of compression is reached. After that the platen is 
raised, the upper portion of the press once more filled and 
the compression repeated, thus forming a compact bale. 
Following this operation, which takes only a few minutes’ 
time, the doors on each side are opened, and the bale wired 
and removed. The movement of the toggle screw is con- 
trolled by gears, so that either fast or slow motion can be 
used. 

Scrap of all kinds can be readily taken care of, with 
the aid of this press, and conveniently stored until enough 
accumulates to sell to dealers in paper stock, etc., at the 
same time reducing the fire risk. Waste paper, for 
example, is always in good demand, and the revenue 
derived from its regular sale should form a material item 
of income. 

These presses can be fitted for either hand or power 
attachment, enabling them, when desired, to be driven 
from line shafting or by electric motor connected to an 









SHOWING BALE COMPLETE, WIRED AND READY TO BE TAKEN OUT. 


ordinary service circuit, the power being applied in the 
same manner, through toggle levers and a stationary 
screw, as shown in the illustrations. 

Those interested should write to Mr. H. C. Dunbar, 510 
Monadnock building, Chicago, for full particulars. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a price 
of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 cents, 
for the “‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words or less, 
each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other headings. 
Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure in- 
sertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received in Chi- 
cago leter than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 














BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


3 Hickok 36-inch faint-line ruling machines with and ‘without. layboy. 
1 Sanborn No. 5 2-rod lever embossing press. 

1 each styles A, C, and No. 7 Perfection wire stitcher. 

1 White combination foot and steam power paging and numbering machine. 
1 Champion foot-power paging and numbering machine. 

1 28-inch Rosback perforator. 


each foot and steam power 
Write GANE BROS. & 


All machines guaranteed in good working order. 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








BOOKS. 





AMERICAN LANGUAGE LEGION, 113 Washington place, New York, just 

organized to secure exclusive popular use and statutory recognition of 
the words “ the American language ” as the designation of the official lan- 
guage of the United States and dependencies, issues promulgative, national- 
istic, uncopyrighted post cards, posterettes, stickers, ‘“‘ Reasons Why,” on 
which enterprising printers and stationers everywhere can profitably imprint ; 
catchy electrotypes at cost; new, live matter ‘for American editors, debaters, 
publicists, guaranteed “ the different from” kind. Complete ‘supply of 
samples 20 cents. 





BOOKS ON ADVERTISING — Separate volumes on ‘“ General Advertising,” 

“Mail-Order Advertising,’ ‘‘ Retail Advertising,” ‘Advertising Typog- 
raphy,’ ‘‘ Rates, Mediums, etc.” Write for list P—jit’s free. A. 
samples 20 cents. 





“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions, 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the begin- 
ner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The 
Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 
pages, cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER BACK NUMBERS WANTED — November, 1883; July 
and September, 1884; January, 1886; October and December, 1894; 
August and September, 1897. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi- 


cago. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine, and should prove jnteresting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 


PANY, Chicago. 





MONEY-MAKING BOOK — Tells how any one (regardless of age, sex, loca- 

tion, experience, or present occupation) can at once start spare time 
business without capital; how I started with $2 and made _ thousands; 
unusual, fascinating home or office work; 1,000 suggestions; circular 
FREE. HOLLIS CORBIN, 1362 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 

name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and_ pressroom 

apprentices, by Wm. J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work on 
the subject ever published ; new and enlarged edition, containing much val- 
uable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shep- 

ard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the deli- 
cate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and 
there are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent 
crities; as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, 
the text is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half- 
tones, from original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 734 by 9% inches, 
art vellum cloth, combination white and purple, or full ‘purple, $1.50; edi- 
tion de luxe, red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 
76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete 
in every way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and 
exhaustive index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








A SNAP — Job office in best manufacturing city of 30,000 in United States ; 
$5,500 buys; 10 years established, clean, profitable, prosperous _busi- 

ness not $1 in debt, in New York town; Optimus cylinder, 3 Chandler & 

Price Gordons, power cutter, No. 5 Boston stitcher, all modern type in cor- 

responding quantities; sell account of owner’s health. Particulars address 
677. 





contracted work — for one man; in 


FOR SALE Linotype plant ; 
Model 3. B 97. 


city of 15,000; 2 magazines and matrices ; 


,000 buys modern | printing- -office clearing $2, 000 yearly if 
terms. B 64 


FOR SALE — $5 
taken soon ; 





PRINTER AND PRESSMAN —An established printing and stationery house 

in San Francisco will sell its printing plant to 1 or 2 practical men who 
have a few thousand dollars to invest; part cash and balance monthly ; 
plenty of work the year round; on a main street adjoining said stationery 
business; a chance of this kind is a rarity; write at once; no triflers. 
BOX 83v5 Examiner, Third and Market, San Francisco. 





2 new Chandler & Price 


PRINTING OFFICE 
a bargain for 


presses, individual motors, cutter, new type in cabinets; 
$800. A. HEESE, 413 E. 15th st., Kansas City, Mo. 


WHO WANTS THIS BARGAIN? — Only newspaper in wide-awake town of 

1,800, all white; money-maker for a hustler; present owner not a 
practical newspaper man, and is in bad health. Write D. BRIGHT, East 
Prairie, Mo. 


WILL INSTALL 

part or all of output; 
experience; West or Southwest preferred ; 
amount used, etc. 3. 








ANOTHER LINOTYPE PLANT in office which will use 
might buy an established business; 11 years’ 
state prices per 1,000 ems, 





Publishing. 





$5,000 buys good publishing foundation. Trade periodicals pay well. Bet- 
ter investigate. EMERSON P. HARRIS, Periodical Businesses, 253 Broad- 
way, New York city. 








COMPOSING MACHINES. 


2-letter Linotype for $2,750; $400 cash and balance 
Mergenthaler contract, with 6 per cent 
FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, 





FOR SALE —A new 

$30 per month on the regular 
interest; can make immediate shipment. 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE —A-1 machine, Model 3, 
zine and matrices, ete. L. S. COREY, Enid, 





Linotype plant complete, extra maga- 
Oklahoma. 





FOR SALE — In good condition, 4 sets brevier No. 19 mats.; 4 narrow- 
ribbed universal molds. B 70. 


FOR SALE 
terms to suit. 





x typesetting machine, practically new; 
Address TIMES,» Wallace, Idaho. 


a snap; 








COST ACCOUNTING. 


COSTS! DO YOU KNOW YOURS? Expert cost accounting systems for 

printers, giving per hour costs of every class of labor and equipment 
entering into the cost of production, down to the smallest details; specially 
arranged for each individual plant, from the largest to smallest ; protect 
yourself against further losses; charges very moderate. For particulars 
address A. M. WAGNER, Norfolk, Virginia. 











CUTS. 


BRIGHT BLOTTERS BOOST PRINTERS’ BUSINESS — 2-color cuts and 
copy $2 monthly. FRANK ARMSTRONG, Des Moines, Iowa. 











EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


hardens like iron; 
THE INLAND 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Western Engravers’ Supply make; just the 
price, $50. JARVIS ENGRAVING CO., 





BEVELER in good condition ; 
thing for —— plant ; 
Wheeling, W. 


FOR SALE — Two 18 by 24 Lloyd blackleaders in good condition ; 
BUFFALO ELECTROTYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 





cheap. 





Strrl Gir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ENGRAVING METHODS. 
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PAPER CUTTERS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


FOR SALE 
knives. 


One 25-inch improved Gem hand-lever paper cutter with 2 
FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO., 29 Warren st., New York city. 











PRESSES. 








FOR SALE. 


= ae — 50,000 mailing-list slugs for 9-em matter ; 200 zine galleys, 
22%, closed ends, practically new; one Linotype machine. 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST, Nashville, Tenn. 











HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 
Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month for 
the following: Job printers, 2; Linotype operators, 2; foremen, 2; jo 
compositors, 3; artist, 1; ergraver, 1; pressmen, 4; proofreader, i. 
Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situation is secured; 
blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











Compositors. 





WANTED — Beginners who would learn the printing trade and learn it 


right, to enter SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, 
Indianapolis. Best instruction, fine equipment, easy terms. Particulars on 
application. 





WANTED — Job compositor with artistic ability for typefounders’ work ; 
originality desired; satisfactory pay for right party. For particulars 
address B 55. 





Engravers. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS in all branches should apply to E. P. E. A. for good 
positions; best wages, steady jobs, open shops. EMPLOYING PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WANTED — First-class color photographers, etchers and finishers; also 
commercial artists; state salary expected and furnish a few samples, 
which will be returned. B 87. 


WANTED — First-class half-tone etcher ; 
preferred; also want a good proofer ; 


For M é 











man with three-color experience 
open shop, Ohio. B 96. 








s and Superintendents. 


Automatic. 





PRESSES FOR SALE — 2 double quarto Kidder presses; one of these per- 
fecting, and the other single platen, in fine condition. B 681. 





Cylinder. 





FOR SALE — 43 by 56 Cottrell & Sons’ 2-revolution, air springs, 4-form 

rollers, table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, cylinder trip, back-up 
motion, 4 tracks, box frame, complete with roller stocks and side and over- 
head steam fixtures; this press is in first-class condition and must be sold; 
terms either cash or time. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL REVIEW, Metropolitan 
bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR as VERY CHEAP — Pony 
6. J. KINSEL, 1144 Union st., 





Potter press, fly delivery, sheet 20 by 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Platen. 


SACRIFICE SALE —7 by 11 Pearl press, $40; 2 Chandler & Price Gor- 

dons with throw-offs and steam fixtures: the 8 by 12 for $50, the 10 
by 15 for $70; were used less than a year; guaranteed good as new. 
SAMUEL MEYERS, 165 Van Buren st., Chicago. 











PRINTING OUTFITS. 


FOR SALE — Complete up-to-date job-printing outfit ; 
VIVE CAMERA CO., Western Springs, Ill. 





bargain; $500. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. The following are now listed with us, seeking employ- 
ment: Machinist operators, 14; Linotype operators, 12; Linotype machin- 
ists, 6; Monotype operators, 2; job printers, 5; compositors, 2; all- 
around men, 5; superintendents and foremen, 18; stone-man, 1; ad. 
oe 1; proofreaders, 4; pressmen, 8; bookbinders, 3; paper rulers, 
3; paper cutters, 2; stereotyper, 1; electrotyper, 1; photoengravers, 2; 
lithographic transferrer, 1; artist, 1; editors and reporters, 3; _ solicitors, 
2; advertising and business managers, 4. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 








GERMAN PRINTER who can take hold of small newspaper and job office 

(tri-weekly and weekly) as foreman, and one who also understands news- 
paper presswork, will find good and steady position; references required. 
Address AKRON GERMANIA, Akron, Ohio. - 


Operators and M 


COMPOSITORS — Men or women, to take up Linotype in thoroughly 
equipped school; operating and mechanism taught under competent 

instructors; booklet sent. NEW ENGLAND LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 8 Dix 

place, Boston, Mass. 

LEARN THE LINOTYPE — Practical 
vidual instruction; $9 weekly; success certain. 

W. 17th st., New York. 





=e 











operator-machinist course; indi- 
EMPIRE SCHOOL, 208 


All-around Men. 





SOBER, ALL-AROUND PRINTER of 8 years’ experience desires position 
that promises permanency and promotion. S. C. BAKER, Hardinsburg, 
Ky. 





Artists. 





ARTIST, experienced in general pen-and-ink and wash drawings, commer- 
cial designing, and photo retouching, open for position after February 
1. B 99. 





ARTIST AND DESIGNER in pen-and-ink wishes steady position; speci- 
77. 


mens furnished; prefer western location if possible. B 





WANTED — Machinist operators may learn the Linotype in 8 weeks at 

SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis; now 
is the time, for the demand for operators grows heavier every day; instruc- 
tion given women. Write for full information. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — Pressmen turned into specialists by high-grade instruction in 

make-ready and colorwork; we can show you how to increase your abil- 
ity and how to earn more money. SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Tech- 
nical Institute, Indianapolis. 





Proo froadure 2 








HIGH-GRADE PROOFREADER to take charge of proofroom in New York 

office doing all grades of work; permanent position and highest salary 
to right man; open shop, 9 hours ; state experience, and name previous 
employers in strict confidence. B 58. 


INSTRUCTION. 


GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators; best wages, shortest hours ; 

100 new situations every month; why not get one? The THALER 
KEYBOARD helps you; price, $4. THALER KEYBOARD OO., 565 “P” 
st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. 
and Parsons Bros., London, England; Sydney, Australia; and Mexico City. 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL — $100 for 3 months tuition ; may stay longer free 

to acquire speed; work mostly on “live” matter, proof read — the 
only practice that counts. THE TIMES LINOTYPE S SCHOOL, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

















THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, 240 pages, illustrated; a pathfinder of great 
value for ambitious beginners; we give THE INLAND PRINTER free one 
year to each purchaser. THE SHELDON PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 


MONOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


MONOTYPE COMPOSITION — By competent monotype operators with their 

own machines; 14 die-case fonts of matrices, display type molds, 
motors, gas furnace, etc.; will consider proposition anywhere on guarantee 
of 100,000 ems or more ‘per day, or will work by the hour on 2-year con- 
tract; experienced with all classes of composition, but prefer railway or 
catalogue work; if you are having trouble with your composition — for 
any cause — we can eliminate the trouble; if you have machines and not 
getting the results you should, we will operate your hi in tion 
with ours and guarantee to KEEP THEM RUNNING; if you can get the 
business, we will modernize your composing-room ; “Jet us show you’ 
best of references. B 85. 

















Bookbinders. 


BLANK BOOK FORWARDER, paper cutter, 14 vears’ experience, aa and 
reliable; go anywhere, but Chicago or vicinity preferred. B 78 








SITUATION WANTED as foreman, superintendent or manager ; 27 years’ 
experience in bookbinding business, and practical in all its branches; 
can give first-class references as to character and ability. B 38. 





Compositors. 





all-around compositor; 14 years’ experience, 
capable of taking charge; situation must be 
MULHAUPT, Logans- 


WANTED — By first-class, 

age 30, married, union; 
permanent; state requirements and salary. W. E. 
port, Indiana. 





Engravers. 


A HIGH-GRADE OPERATOR on colorwork and black-and-white is open 
for engagement; competent to assume charge of engraving department ; 
references exchanged. B 89 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class man on colorwork, who can also do 
“ direct ’ and black-and-white work; references. B 90. 





SITUATION WANTED — First-class operator, or would take charge of small 
plant. B 23. 





Foreign Representatives. 





you NG “BU SIN ESS MAN, practical and thorough experience in all lines of 
printing trade, will introduce or represent American concerns in Ger- 
many. FRANK NOESSEL, 369 W. 23d st., New York. 


For Manag 








s and Superintendents. 





A-1 PRINTER, as foreman or compositor; 6 years’ Chicago foremanizing 

and estimating experience; No. 1 ad. composition reputation; desires 
position in new Southwest— view of permanent location; 8-hour town 
preferred; married, steady, sober and reliable. B 93. 





AN UP-TO-DATE, wide-awake, all-around printer, one who understands 

organization, management, cost, etc., desires correspondence with reli- 
able firm that requires the services of such a man; capable of taking 
entire supervision of plant; 33 years of age, married, and thoroughly 
reliable; non-union; at present foreman composing-room employing 30. 
B 73, care New York office Inland Printer. 
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Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE. 





AS ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT by foreman of plant of 40 people han- 
dling high-class work; age 29, married; systematizer; strictly temper- 
ate and trustworthy. B 66. 





AS MANAGER, SALES MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Young 

married man; 15 years’ experience in printing and litho. business, last 
5 years as manager; have made a success, but have good reasons for chang- 
ing; prefer Northwest or North. B 365. 





VT — 16 years’ practical experience com- 

position, presswork, bindery; 6 years in charge of plant employing 60 
hands; systematic methods; can handle help and get best results; accus- 
tomed to stock estimating, costing, etc.; 32, married, abstainer, non- 
smoker; first-class references; investigate now. B 104. 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN will be open for engage- 

ment February 1; careful planner, estimator, manager, systematizer, 
writer of good English, ability as designer and hand- letterer; can refer to 
best houses in country; age 29; minimum salary $125 per month. B 65. 


FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDEN 





MONEY IS SCARCE — Time is money; time is saved on platen presses by 
tympan gauge squares; 25 cents; all dealers. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand or rebuilt Miehle press in good condition, taking 
forms about 24 by 36; also Gordon about 12 by 18. SIG. FISH, 1906 


Wabash av., Chicago. 
A P M can increase his income if he adds a 
ny rinter Rubber Stamp Outfit to his ohne, 
Our =< Ml for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 
THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 














MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT I am practical man under 40, a 

hustler and result getter; experience of over 12 years above posi- 
tions with 2 largest concerns in country; printing (railroad, catalogue, and 
commercial), blank books, loose leaf, manifold systems, lithography, bank, 
color and commercial; have been successful and bear good reputation; now 
employed; am experienced and capable to take entire charge of any size 
plant; willing to locate Chicago or East. B 536, 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT, practical man in any and all depart- 

ments of printing and publishing, open to proposals from houses doing 
high-grade work; if conditions | eign satisfactory, will invest several thou- 
sand dollars; may also control $5,000 in business. B 254. 





present Over 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT open engagement February 1; 
eastern 


80 people; estimate, install, systematize; highest references ; 
location; write details. B 74. . 





SUPERINTENDENT of mechanical department or manager of general or 

private plant; 15 years’ experience in large book, commercial and pub- 
lishing plants; can estimate; Middle West. E. M. BYRKIT, Des Moines, 
Towa. 





WANTED —A position as manager or superintendent in first-class modern 

printing-plant by one who has large experience in the workroom, esti- 
mating, managing ‘and Mi the details incident to an up-to-date business ; 
habits of the best. B 3 





Ink-Makers. 


wants position ; 





PRINTING-INK MAKER, experienced, references. 


Linmore ave., Philadelphia. 





Operators and Machinists. 





EXPERT MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Fast, accurate, especially good for job 
offices; practical machinist. LINOTYPE, 214 Second av., New York 

city. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires situation; fast, temperate, 
steady, union; 8 years’ experience. MACHINIST, 434 Summit st., 

Alliance, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR 
reliable; 5,000 an hour; union; anywhere; 

operator. B 69. 

LINOTYPE OPER ATOR desires position to increase speed; | 
understands machine thoroughly; also job and ad. compositor ; 


7 


where. B 79. 








Job or newspaper; experienced, 
or would accept position as 





clean proofs ; 
go any- 


The Printer’s Best Friend 


for wonpne , Tier wig hy tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a Le DURANT ca. 
<é iy wo Mites 


Ask your Dealer, or 


Write for Catalogue. 
ARE THE PRINTERS’ BEST 


BLOTTER ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


ood Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 
on ully distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 
We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 
for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. Write for 
samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
PRINTER R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest 


copyright LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 
Book, ‘‘When Papa Rode the Goat,”” Colored plates, 100 illustra- 
tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 




















Write on your business letter-head to 











IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


I operate the largest plant in the world for the production of Circular Letters, and turn them 

out by the thousand or million in any style of typewriter type, furnishing 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS EXACTLY MATCHING. 

Send for samples and prices. You will wonder how it’s possible for me to produce such perfect 
work at so low a price. To those operating their own Multigraph departments I am prepared to 
furnish supplies at the following prices: 

Multigraph Ribbons 8 inches wide, black, blue, poem, ee or - ah wes Re 
Process Ink, per pound + 2.50 
Typewriter Ribbons exactly matching, pe dozen’ es ee © © © 8 6400 
Special prices to large users. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











reliable, 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST — First-class, sober, speedy, 
Louis- 


best references, union and married. F. ROTH, 751 E. Green st., 
ville, Ky. 
MONOTYPE 

Northwest or South ; 
change; union. B 359. 
OPERATOR AND PRINTER —A-1 job, ad. man; 4,500 ems machine; 

situation in West; steady, reliable) RALPH L. CUNNINGHAM, Wenat- 
chee, Washington. 


TWO FIRST-CLASS LINOTYPE 
desire change; Albany or vicinity preferred. 





location — Northeast, 


CASTER-OPERATOR 
good reasons for 


references ; 


desires change; 
6 years’ experience ; 








OPERATORS, union, sober and reliable, 


B 59 





Paper Rulers. 





PAPER RULER wants position ; 1, sober, steady, and can give 
0 


I am a No. 
good recommendations. B 100. 





Pressmen. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first-class on half-tone and processwork, wants 
steady situation anywhere; prefer South; executive ability. B 72, care 
New York Office Inland Printer. 


FOREMAN PRESSROOM wishes to change ; 
rienced all lines; half-tone catalogue work a specialty. 





15 years in business ; 
B 92. 


expe- 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires position with first-class house; can exe- 
cute the production of highest grade vignette half-tone and process col- 

orwork; reliable and progressive workman, has the executive ability to 

manage force of men and secure results. B 102. 

SITUATION WANTED by 


work and ener s interest ; 
married. B81. , 





close attention to good 


experienced pressman ; 
union and 


strictly sober and reliable; 








STEREOTYPING OUTFITS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
awings made on cardboard; ‘* Ready-to-use ” cold matrix sheets, $1. 


from dra 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 








A Modern Monthly— 


All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, andtosave 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECI AL OFFER—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the year of 1908 and also a copy of our book, “Helps 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” 


Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





Ghe PAPER | 
DEALER 
TT 
Reese mM ape te nme 

















~~ en 




































BECOME A 
DESIGNER 


You can easily earn $20 to $200a week 
or run your own studio and get first price for 
your work, when youare competent. I guarantee 
to qualify you at your home by mail during spare 
& time or refund your tuition money. 
offen nT ! Let mesend my Test Lesson Free to determine 
ACHE STUOEAT: our ability and needs. If you can succeed, I will 
glad toteach you; if I can't help you, I will 
tell you so honestly and you pay me nothing. I don’t want you to enroll 
with me if you can't succeed. Acme students become educated artists— 
not mere copyists. They are taught practical methods and gain knowledge as well as 
skill. ‘* The Acme Way is the only Way,” say successful Acme students. 
Write to-dav and learn your natural tendencies. 
DORR ELDRED WOOD, President, The Aeme School of Drawing 
Resident instruction if preferred. B 190 Acme Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 



































The 
Yaller Cat 


gets the cream 


q Positively the best plan 
ever devised for.the devel- 
opment and extension of 
a Job Printing business 


g Print it yourself in 
your own shop 


g No plant too large - 
none too small. —for 
The Yaller Cat 


g Only one 
printer in a town 
may have it 
g Working it our- 
selves in Chicago 


q Send 25 cents at 
once for samples and 
full particulars 


The Campbell 
Company 





























205 South Canal Street 
Chicago 











“GLACETINE” Ink Reducer 


A perfect ink reducer for colorwork; will not affect stone, zinc or 
aluminum plates. 

Transparest; will leave no hard spots on printed sheets. 

Is light in weight; will go further and cover a larger space than any 
other reducer. 

Can be used for thick or thin ink, will mix easily and produce a 
SOLID COLOR, without streaks, spots, grayish duil appearance, 
or affecting the quality of the ink. 

‘‘GLACETINE” has passed the experimental stage. It saves you 50 
per cent, and a trial order will prove it. We guarantee to satisfy, 
or money promptly refunded. 

Let us tell you the names of the big concerns using ““GLACETINE” 
who are highly satisfied. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Investigate It ! 






























a LEARN | 













Engravers Earn from $20 to $50 Per Week 
The Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Endorsed by the International Association of 
Photo-Engravers and the Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good posi- 
tions, Write for catalogue, and specify the course in which you 
are interested. Address 
Illinois College of Photography, or ,ses Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving, Effingham, Ill. _ 
L. H. BISSELL, President ’ 
















































Photo-Engraving 
of originaland duplicate copy, 
made with WHITFIELD’S 
pen carbon papers. We 
would like to send you sam- 
ples, and quote discounts. 
Our line of pen, pencil and 
typewriter carbons is equally 

ood. We manufacture mani- 
folding oil tissues in books or 
flat sheets. Samples of all 
on request. 































WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 



















HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


YATES BUREAU 2’ DESIGN 
PA ote tA oh: BOLT al -tel ol) on OF = Of Ov- 0 21 0 Fe ae 











as 99 
Roughing’ {the Trade 
We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor' 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





Our business is TRANSLATING and PRINTING in 


Foreign Languages 


We set on our linotype machines: German, French, Spanish, Hollandish, Italian, Danish, 
S , Finnish, Bohemian, Polish, Lithuanian, Slavish, and a dozen other languages. 
GET OUR ESTIMATE 


FRED. KLEIN CO., Printers, 126-132 Market St., Chicago 










Quick 


Stringing } 


Saves 
Time 
Labor 










LOOK! WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 










The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
** Stringing ’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out. 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


_ Successors to WIRE LOOP MFG. co. 
Universal Wire Loop Co. 75 SHELBY STREET 
PHONE, mM. 4813 DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


address in writing or shipping. 

















TACS AND BUSINESS HELPS 
will put you in touch with more business. There's 
a possible customer in every commercial enterprise. 
Information and catalogue sent on request, 


Dennison cManufacuring Gompany 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 











% Guaranteed to overcome mottled 
re) and blurry ae tones, —_ forms, 
— forms and solid plate print- 
Also warranted to make any 
printing at take oe smoothly and —_ na highly glazed papers. It makes 
ae pring on a top of other inks. , taser ® rial sample, postpaid, 25 cents. 
INK GLOSS civ st high gloss to inks o on hard or soft paper. 
ERFUL TR. ARENT BODY DRYER. 

AULD’S JELLYN-PASTE aNK REDUCER. 

AULD’S pet BINDER overcomes process-ink troubles of printing on top of 
several colors. 
AULD’S INK ENAMEL for giving steel-die embossing inks an extremely high gloss 
Samples, postpaid, 25 cents. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents New York CITY 

















Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 


The Finest 
Printing-press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. 7 “csiexed'tt! 


136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


TYPERIBBON bit": 
PROCESS fitter by pro 
ducing imitation Typewritten Letters. 


Our process is simple, inexpensive, no special apparatus 
required and no royalties to pay. 


Hundreds of printers are making good money as a side line. 








Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
Process, are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
produced when name and address are filled in. Investigate. 

Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 

goes with each outfit 


THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO. 
113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 











We Manufacture Motors 


Our specialty is 


ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS 


FOR JOB PRINTING 
PRESSES 


Maximum output assured. 
The speed can be varied to 
suit the requirement of your 
work, a feature not found in 
other alternating current mo- 
tors. - All sizes. 


Write for particulars, circulars and prices, 


ADVANCE ELECTRIC CO. 


20-22 North Commercial Street - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 











OU can make mo 


Better Pads “i . x 


With R.R. B. Padding Glue than any 
other. It is made of better materials—and 
by people who have made a specialty of 
padding glue for over fourteen years. 


Next time you buy Padding Glue 
Try R.R. B. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold St., New York 


























Champion Paper- Scrap 
Baling. Presses sin'rcver 





5, 
cna 0} 
be Qs 

Make neat, dense 


bales, that load full 


weight in a car. 





Send for Circulars. 


Famous Mfg. Co. 


East Chicago, Indiana 
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Mr. Bookbinder: 


It isn’t alone the Glue you are WASTING, nor the number of 


: 9 
STEEL & | Dollars you spend for Glue: it’s more. You must consider the 


H :| COPPER | a number of 
PLATE @ mu 
- Good American Dollars 


WJ LAWRENCE 
PRESIDENT ~ You pay out every week for unnecessary 
- F LABOR in preparing and handling your 
: ; 3 Glue,as well. Did you ever pick y a book 
and notice the AWFUL SMELL from the 





binding? That’s ROTTEN GLUE. This 
too you save by using THE WETMORE. 





SEND FOR PRICES 





No scum, no crust, no dirt 


Model B. B. 
No rotten glue, no waste 


DOUBLE SERVICE 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 








Shipped on Trial at our 
Risk. State how many 
gallons liquid glue used 
per day when you write 
for proposition. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers 


102-110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 139-147 Emerson Pl., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


519-525 Hamilton St., Toledo, Ohio 
Ask The Inland Printer. 




















The Mechanism of the Linotype 


REVISED SECOND EDITION 








Contains Chapters on the 


DOUBLE-MAGAZINE MACHINE 
THE “PICA” MACHINE OR MODEL THREE 
THE TWO-LETTER MACHINE 


And Gives Full and Complete Instruc- 
tions on Their Care and Mechanism. 


THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


EVERY ADJUSTMENT FULLY DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


List of Technical Questions to Assist Students of the Linotype, and Valuable Hints on the Erection of Machines 
and Handling of Tools. 


FLEXIBLE LEATHER, $2.00 — POSTPAID 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 














31st Official Stationery Fair 


of Leipzig 2d till 7th March, 1908 


Arranged by the Stationery Society of Central Germany 
(Chairman, MR. BRUNO NESTMANN) in the 


Leipziger Messpalast, Petersstrasse 44 


Exhibition of paper of every kind, stationery goods 
and writing materials and kindred manufactures, 
objects made of paper, paper paste, etc.; 
prints, postcards, placards and 
almanacs, machines, etc. 


OVER 400 EXHIBITORS 








We Want ood Live Men! 


HERE IS AN INTERESTING PROPOSITION FOR THE PRINTER 


WE want to establish connections with a good printer in 
each town to represent and sell our new VANCO spe- 
cial prepared Paste Soap. ‘There’s good profit in it for you. 
@ We manufacture VANCO in convenient paste form for 
removing quickly printers’ ink or grease. It contains the 
necessary ingredients to quickly do chemically, what other 
soaps do with a great amount of acid and grit. Nothing in 
VANCO to injure the flesh. Leaves the hands soft and white. 
@ To responsible printers who wish to test our VANCO 
Paste Soap, we will send small sample box. @ Write to-day 
for full agency information, mentioning this publication. 


THE J.T. ROBERTSON CO., Manchester, Conn. 
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THE 


100% OUTPUT FEEDER 


THEY RUN WHILE YOU LOAD 








@Runs of 26,000 to 30,000 per nine-hour day are common 
every-day facts on Folders equipped with the Continuous 
System of Feeding. @Are you getting such resultsP Q@We 
equip any make of drop-roll Folder and guarantee results. 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 
185 Summer Street, BOSTON 
38 Park Row, NEW YORK 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, AT LanTA, Ga., Southern Agents 
LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 


























Our 


Sendord fm. The Curtis Steel Die 
’ Embossing Presses 


Special 


If you are on the market for an Embossing Press, 

let us send you full particulars; get our prices, study 
closely the advantages of the Curtis product, the universal 
popularity of our Die Presses. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
IT IS INTERESTING 


a... MODERN MACHINE Co. 


H. HINZE, 88 Centre Street, New York City. 


Mexico Agent BELLEVILLE -= - - ILLINOIS — 


HUNT & FLOSSEL, 440 Coliseor Nuevo, Mexico, D. F. 

















Te Smith & Winchester Mfg Co. 


Office and Works, SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN., U.S.A. 


Sole Manufacturers and Owners of 


THE CELEBRATED CRANSTON 
OVERCUT and UNDERCUT 

POWER and LEVER 

AUTO, FOOT and HAND CLAMPING 


aper 
Cutters 


Die Presses 

Paper Bag Machines 
Friction Clutches 
Paper Machinery 


Prices upon application. 
ur new Catalogue B handsomely illustrates and fully 
describes above machines. Write for copy. 























HIGH-GRADE 


BLOTTING 








There is a demand for refined grades of Blot- 
ting —a quality that will bespeak character, 
and in its use reflect dignity upon the user. 


We want the Progressive Printer 
who is in search for such quality to send for 
our complete line of samples of our famous 


VIENNA MOIRE, Blotting (in colors) 


Plate Finish, WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and 
RELIANCE 


Have our samples and prices on your desk 


—then you will be in touch with the BEST. 
SEND US A REQUEST TO-DAY 


He Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Blotting 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





Every peter Wf otor Drive 


Planer driven by a C-W Form L Motor. See Bulletin 78 O 
Having specialized on this subject since 1888, we 


should be EXPERTS in Motor Drive. We are. 
CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Electrical Engineers 
AMPERE, N. J. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ETC. 














CME CUT? 
ais? A TTR i 
\ of 


BOs7 
ON 
Mas 
SS 
Us { i 





SELF-CLAMPING 











Cutter 








‘*‘Better Than Ever’ 





Triple Geared. 


No Single-geared Cutter has equal 


Durability or Strength. 
High-grade in every respect. 


Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 





CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 





Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Catting Machines 


33-37 Kemble Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


41 Park Row 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 











NOTHING ‘TWIXT US AND THE SUN 


AT THE TOP 


THE LEADING PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES. WE ARE 
HERE,BECAUSE FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WE HAVE MADE PLATES THAT ARE 
DEEP, PLATES, e REGISTER, PLATES THAT WEAR AND IN SHORT, PLATES THAT 
ARE PER 







NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
2350 SUB-CENTRAL 
2351 > BEEKMAN 4 CONNECTING 
2352 ALL DEPTS. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


WITHERSPOON BLDG. 
FILBERT 31-55 







"_& AW.MORLEY JR. 


TGHT ENGRAVING C0. 


All-419 PEARL STREET NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA 13/9 WALNUT STREET 





- 
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Cut copyright 1997 by 
The Herrick Press 


If you want to keep your presses humming with profitable orders. 
Get away from the "dry" sort of printing that no one reads. Give 
your customer something attractive in an illustrated job. We've 
400 one and two color cuts to help you — all sizes — clean and 
strong — moderate prices — made specially for the better class of 
advertisers. All these cuts shown in THE HERRICK CUT 
BOOKS ( four numbers), which will be sent only to business 
firms for 25 cents— and money refunded if you're not satished. 


Send 25 Cents To-day 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


Designers and Engravers 


931 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 

































PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
BLUE-PRINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


| QUALITY || TIME || PROFIT | 


















QUALITY means more business. 
TIME-SAVING means a larger output. 
QUALITY and TIME-SAVING at lower 
cost of production, mean PROFIT. 


These may be attained by adding to your equip- 
ment one or more A-B lamps according to your 
needs; the lamp especially designed to meet 
the requirements of your art. 

Write for BULLETINS and further information. 


















THE ADAMS-BAGNALL ELECTRIC CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 




















Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. 
ALLING & CORY : 

E. TUCKERS & SONS Se 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. .. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. ee o 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 

















: ALL BRANCHES 
New York City, NEWARK 

os = PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
ct 2 HARTFORD, CONN. 
LoulsvILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHIcAGo, ILL. 

A. F, WANNER & CO. ix Bay CHICAGO, ILL. 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDERY CO. CHicaGo, ILL. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. oe si ss CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY Kansas City AND OMAHA 
Cc. R. GETHER CO. sh ae we f MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C. I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. . St. PAUL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. si me DuLuTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION Des Mo1ngs, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
JOHN HADDON & CO. TORONTO, CANADA 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. .. HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... SAN FRANciscoO, CAL. 
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New Color Printing and 
Embossing Press 


“KRAUSE” BVII 


Without or with 


inking attachment 


Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, 
a plate 117s x 1534 inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 
136 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 











The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth! 
An Engraving Plant Equal to Any-on Earth! 














ENGRAVING = COMP 


407-427 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


























and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, the 
necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use your 
letter-head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 


F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
( New Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehensive ) 





























WATSON “Ron? 

DRIVE 
The accompanying illustrations show one of several exceedingly 
practicable forms of linotype drive which has been developed 
by our engineering department. The motor is bracketed to 
the machine in such a way as not only to put no strain upon 
it, but also to prevent any vibration being transmitted from 
motor to machine and vice versa. 


The motor, being under the step, is out of the way, but 
at the same time is perfectly accessible. 


There are no gears to clatter 
and cause vibration, but instead 
liberal belt centers and perfect 
adjustment of tension. 


Write for information regarding our 
PATENT CHAIR SWITCH. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 39-41 Cortlandt St. 








WATSON MOTORS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Mechanical Appliance Company 


Factory and Main Office, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1500 Fisher Building 








AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Some people get results if kindly 
encouraged; but give me the man 
who can do things in spite of hell 





In the face of unfair competition, slanderous statements and misrepresentations by trust 

houses (who do not possess the moral courage to come out of the blockhouse and fight it 
out on broad lines), Tubbs is carrying the baton (not a spear) to the great army of progressive 
printers. 


If trustereen, anti-trust(?) and lassoed manufacturers devoted the same effort to sell their 

wares that they do to shouting vicious sayings regarding Tubbs, their factories would be 
working overtime. We appreciate thé advertising. Listen to this: For the year 1907 Tubbs 
originated and designed more new articles of Printers’ Furniture than any other manufacturer 
for a combined period of twenty years! That our originality is approved is well demonstrated 
by the fact that our designs are copied by other makers. 


q Where is the printer that has not heard of Stutes, the founder and creator of The Empire 
Printing Company, of Spokane, Washington. This is what he said in a letter to Tubbs: 





EMPIRE PRINTING COMPANY. 


Tubbs Mfg. Co., Ludington, Mich.: Spokane, WasuH., January 5, 1908. 


GENTLEMEN,— I noticed in a recent issue of a trade journal that you have designed a 
rule case that thoroughly meets with my personal approval. I have often thought why such 
a case was not thought of before, for we all know that the lead and slug cases are of a 
similar design. Such a case will find a long-felt want with all printing concerns, and as a 
time-saver it is unequaled. Give the devil his due; that’s my policy; and you have 
brought out many things that have received my approbation. Wishing you -the season’s 
success, Sincerely yours, 

Epwarp W. Srutes (Himself). 











Below find illustration of case referred to by Mr. Stutes. It is not only a time-saver, but 

saves the rule; it always lays face up; easy to take ont, and you always get what you 
reach after because each box is cut accurately to hold certain lengths only. The case with rule 
setting perpendicular is hard to get, there is confusion of lengths and when boxes are partly 
empty the rule falls flat — then: 





Here’s 
the 
Case Hit 
of the 


Century 


(Made by 
Tubbs 
exclusively) 


Tubbs Excelsior Rule Case —List Price, full size, $3.20 


Until now there never has been a full-size rule case, fit for use. Tubbs Excelsior Rule Case takes every length, 1 to 

50 ems; up to 9% by half ems. The arrangement of compartments is accurately spaced, and takes certain lengths 
only. The rule lays horizontally, easy to remove, and does not lay flat in case. A 21-em piece will not go into the 20-em 
space, and so on. The small length boxes hold quantities. This case has been adopted by the Government Printing- 
office, Washington, which has large quantities. 


HE TUBBS MFG. CO. 


NEW YORKSs frocer2éso Work LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
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They are here—1908, the year to make money, and 
The Crawley Rounder and Backer to make it with 


The percentage saved by the use of the machine will 
make a financial panic a thing of the past with you 





Made and Sold by 
THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 
AGENTS 
E. C. FULLER COM PANY 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 


THE HOBBS MFG. CO., Lonpon, E.C. T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., Lonpon, E.C. 
Agents for British Isles Agents for Continental Europe 


PARSONS TRADING CO., Sole Agents for NEw ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 























Star Black 

















The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink onthe market to-day. Made in 


three grades—Reegular, Long and 
Use the Q. D., all the same high quality. 


Star Brand 
of 
Printing 


Inks. 


Red Star Label. F, A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
































Sole Manufacturers of 


Roth’s Cyanide Case-Hardening 
Furnace and Appliances. 


The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Is a Revolution in Power Embossing Presses. 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate. 

We claim originality in every detail. 

Guaranteed to be perfect and to excel all other makes of presses in every feature. 

Occupies one-half the floor space, is about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much pressure on the die with one-half the 
motor power as any other make of press. 

Body or frame is composed of a single carbonized steel casting, the guaranteed 
tensile strength of which is fully eight times that of cast iron; minor parts are of 
phosphor-bronze or of steel forgings. 

Is a triumph of simplicity, is self-contained, and runs absolutely noiseless and 
without vibration or jar at thirty-five impressions per minute. 

Contains every possible improvement and attachment for its convenient and 
successful operation, many of which are not contained in any other make of press. 

Is a press in a class by itself. 

Is built in five sizes; the smallest may be operated by hand. 

The large sizes are built to receive our seven different automatic attachments for 
the various purposes and variety of work. 

All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press can be done 
on it, including hot and dry work. 

Our No.3 will emboss in the center of 30-inch stock, no limit to the length of 
the sheets; will take a die or plate 9 by 12 inches; is guaranteed to bring up 50 
square inches of solid ruled work; takes 20 by 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 

Our No, 2 takes a 4 by 9 inch die, 5 by 9 inch plate and 20 square inches of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No. 1 takes a 3 by 7 inch die, 4 by 7 inch plate and 10 square inches of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No. 0 Pony Press will take dies as large as 2% by 5 inches and bring up 5 
square inches of solid ruled work. 

Our Sub-chuck holds thin plates as conveniently as dies, without mounting. 

Instructions complimentary, personal, typewritten and otherwise. 

Over sixty of our style “A” and “B” presses are being successfully operated 
by over fifty different concerns in the United States, Canada and Mexico, all of 
which were sold without personal solicitation. 

Correspondence solicited. Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, prices, terms, samples 
of work, etc., sent on application. When so desired, our representative will call 
with a miniature press and explain its operation, merits, etc. 

Address all*correspondence to 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


2122-28 Chouteau Avenue and ESTABLISHED 
2122-28 La Salle Street 1857 ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
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ee Kadder Machinery * 











TO THE PAPER DEALER 


@ Paper in the roll—any quality—is being used more and more 
every day. Some concerns are handling roll papers alone and 
making money. 4, The profit in this line you are losing, if you are 
not equipped to handle it. Our Paper Slitter and Rewinder 
is the only satisfactory equipment. 4 Let us send you particulars 
of this machine and facts about the many uses of paper in the roll. 











Kidder Press Co. “i Dover, N. H. 


Gibbs - Brower Co., Agents, 261 Broadway, New York 




















To do the largest range of work. To do 
it in the shortest time. To do it right, use 


The Monitor 


For appearance, speed, profit, use 
Monitor Machinery 











Monitor Punches, Perforators, Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Monitor Wire Stitchers, Round Corner Cutters, Book Indexing 
Machines, Card Index Cutters, Embossers, Standing Presses, Job- 
backers, Creasing and Scoring Machines, etc. Everything in 
Bookbinding Machinery. ‘*Made in Chicago’’ by 




























Latham Machinery Co. 


197-201 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
8 Reape Street, New York 220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston 















NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 


COPPER PEATE ENGRAVING OUR SPECIALTY 
"asc PRINTI NG tothe TRADE WRITE REGARDING 


THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 





NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 


SORT-CASTER 


He Says --“DOES THE WORK” 





Se oe ae . pathy 


Ray “<os KZ - ©} 


3 2.0AN nS fc 





& 


MUGLER 
ENGRAVING 
CO. 


DESIGNERS - ILLUSTRATORS 
RETOUCHERS : FASHION ARTISTS 


ENGRAVERS - & - PRODUCERS 
OF: FINE - COLOR : PLATES 
BY: ALL; PROCESSES 


PHOTOGRAPHERS : FOR: ALL 
ADVERTISING : - PURPOSES 


BLECTROTYPING ” BIC 


MUGLER: BUILDING 
CLEVELAND: : OHIO 


SOG 


Severinghaus & Beilfuss Company 
PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS 
LINOTY PERS STATIONERS 
446 Milwaukee Avenue 566-568 Ogden Avenue 
Chicago : Chicago 


CHICAGO, January 8, 1908. 


9) 
ra 
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Universal Automatic Type-Casting Machine Co. 
328. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Spee yee 
¢ ese : 
‘ee 


. 
ng 
” 


a IE 


GENTLEMEN,— Replying to your communication 
of even date, we are pleased to say that your 
Nuernberger-Rettig Type-Casting Machine has given 
us entire satisfaction since same has been installed 
in our establishment. 

The type are accurate, in fact we never used any 
better; and as for casting sorts just when we need 
them, it is simply perfection, saving time and worry. 

We assure you that we are perfectly satisfied 
with the machine and its product. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) SEVERINGHAUS & BEILFUSS COMPANY. 
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Universal Automatic Type-Casting Machine Co. 
32 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


Once used is sufficient ee | 


That’s all we ask — just a fair trial. Wickersham Quoin, made in Two Sizes. 2,000,000 in use 

We find print-shops who have used the old styles, at first hard to convince before using 
the WICKERSHAM QUOIN, but when they wake up and try it “ just once,” that’s 
sufficient. Out go the relics. 

Get our catalog, study the mechanism, use your reason as to which is best. A quick 
acting, strong QUOIN is what you want. Investigate. Ask some printer who is using our 
QUOINS. They will tell you more of their good ments than we can in this limited space. 

WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


























Mesgill’s Patent Automatic 
Register Gauge 


The Great SIDE’ GUIDE 
FOR COLORWORK ! 


Split hair register. Increase in output. Saving 
of stock. Hundreds in use. Sold by Type Adapted at sight to all platens. 


Double-Grip G shown at bottom. 
Founders. Seno For Booxier anv Prices. apse 5 SM 


EDW. L. MEGILL @xccc) 60 Duane St., New York 




















Keystone Folding Box 
GLUING MACHINE 





12-inch 
Bench 
Style 

$57.00 

















One of these gluers, together with a strong 
printing press, are the only machines necessary to 
produce folding boxes. 


Ask for complete circular showing other styles 


and larger size machines. 
STERLING Pony-EmMBossING, CUTTING AND CREASING PRESS 


Folding Box Cutting : 
and Creasing Presses lean i aan 


Up to 30 x 44 inches inside chase. PRINTERS’ MACHINERY— STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
° STERLING ROTARY ONE AND TWO COLOR PRESSES 


for various purposes. Sterling Pony, Cutting, Creasing 


CHAS. BECK PAPER cO.. Ltd. and Embossing Press. Sterling Pony Routers. 


St inery, Half-type-high Beds, Lock-ups, ete. 
609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. at tel NS i Lo 


























2 to 10 North Desplaines Street : : : $ $ CHICAGO 








During the month of 


November we shipped out Sixty 
Williams Web Feeders 


on trial. This resulted in sixty sales. 
We do not object to sending our Feeders 
out on trial to responsible printers. 








FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE WILLIAMS WEB COMPANY 


131 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Necessity— 
Not a Luxury 


If you will take the pains to study economy in your 
bindery, you will find the Anderson Bundling Press 
a machine that you can not well afford to be without. 
It’s made to do the heavy work; is practical and a time- 
saver, besides, it will bundle the work perfectly. There 
are hundreds using our Bundler. Let us tell you more 
about it. Write to-day for full particulars. It’s not an 
expensive machine—but it does the work for many hands. 





C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
394-398 Clark Street . CHICAGO, ILL. 








EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 
dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . . . . . . . +. Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 a week . . . . . =. =. ~. ~. Price, $3.00 


Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 
































The Modern 
Degenerator 


This device will overcome the electricity in 
your printed sheet. It will also obviate the 
necessity of slip-sheeting on about all of your 
high-class cutwork. On this account it is an 
all-the-year-around proposition. 

Now is the time that you have electricity 
troubles. Let us help you, and at small 
expense. Slip-sheeting a run of 50,000 or 
more costs you enough to pay for this device. 


SOME USERS 


Manz Enacravinc Co. (HOLLIsTeR Press), 13 
FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING Co., . 6 
BINNER-WLES €O., =. «© «© «© « «© « J 
an eee 

3 

2 





EXCELSIOR PRINTING Co., . 
Munroe & SOUTHWORTH,. . . 
SLEEPECK-HELMAN PRINTING Co. 


If good for them, why not for you? 





Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 
121 Plymouth Court, Chicago 








SCRAP 
PAPER 


cca 


NO FIRE 


BA 


SMALL 
SPACE 


BETTER 
PRICE 


SHOP 
ALWAYS 
CLEAN 





Hand and Power BALING PRESSES more in use every year. 
They are Money Makers and Savers. 


H. C. DUNBAR, Selling Agent, 
510 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
Also Die-cutting Presses for Labels and Shaped Cards, etc. 






























What do you know about 


Gas Engines? 


Do you know their economy ? 

Do you understand their convenience ? 
Do you know they are 25 to 80 per cent 
cheaper to operate than steam engines? 


We are engineers and manufacturers and have 
been since 1877. Weare experts on power problems. 
Let us show you how to reduce your power bills. 


Our catalogs and advice cost you nothing. Write to-day. 





r 


DU BOIS 
IRON 
WORKS 









3 1877 





807 
Brady St. 


DU BOIS 
PENN. 



























[ Spot Light 


IF YOUR WORK requires 
close application of the eye, 


“INNOVATE” 
will be found a great saving 
» on the eyesight. ° 


We want you to try this simple 
Cord Adjuster. 


The Typesetter, the Engraver, the Artist, 
or any indoor worker requiring light concen- 
trated on his work will find this practical Cord 
Adjuster a great comfort and convenience. 


The “Innovate” Cord Adjuster 


3 Is a simple, practical device for instantly 
adjusting drop-lights over printing-presses, 
type cases, make-up stones, proofreading 
desks; and to the engraver this Adjuster will 

Can be attached 
easily, requiring 
only a pocket-knife 
and a few minutes 
work. Nored tape. 




















be found indispensable. 








Write to-day for our 
prices. 


CRESCENT 
}, COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Onyx Papers 


Mexican Onyx Carried in stock in 21x 33— 
60 and 8o lbs. to ream (500 


Sardony ad sheets) in Crash, Repoussé- 
Malachite Onyx Crash, Vellum and plate 


Chalcedonyx finishes. Put up in half-ream 
packages. 





ONYX BRISTOLS ONYX BOND 


2214 x 28% — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 22 x 34—32 !bs.—five colors 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S.A. d 








> 


Announcements 








Faorille 


Parchment These lines are entirely new 


and distinctive from anything 
Onyx | on the market. Ask your 


Parchment jobber for samples: If he can 
not supply you write direct to 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


OLIveR BakER Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 
2 Makers of Art Calendars and Special- 
ties for Advertising. Samples of calendars in 
half-tone, duo half-tone and‘ 3-color half-tone 
furnished only upon receipt of price on a 
basis of 40 to 50 per cent discount from the 
1,000 price; orders for samples not solicited 
except from those who propose to push our 
line energetically and exclusively. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.”’ 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 

BusINEss SOUVENIRS, Premiums, Post-cards. 

Novelty News, Chicago, official organ ; 
year. 


The 
$1 a 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. ¥. Rulers and advt. thermometers. 
NorTH-WESTERN Novetty Co., Geneva, IIl. 


AIR BRUSH. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson 


blvd., Chicago. Send for catalogue P 59. 


THE INTERCHANGEABLE AiR BrusHeEs stand to-day 
as the best air brushes in every respect in the 
world for all commercial air-brush work. 


Send for an air-brush catalogue to O. C. 
Wold, 155-159 W. Madison st., Chicago. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 
BUTLER, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 
CRESCENT EmBossiIne@ Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THoMAs GarnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


' SLapE, Hipp & MeEtoy, Incpd., 189 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, 
Printers’ Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


MissourR1 Brass TyPs Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, N. Y. 


BRONZE DUSTERS. 


THE Downtne does the work of six girls. Makes 
bronze work a pleasure. Oleans any paper 
perfectly. No dust. Write Downing Duster 
Co., Box 758, Milwaukee. 


5-10 





CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EmBossING Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, offers a 
special calendar proposition to printers, insur- 

. ing increased sales and profits; write us. 

New Linz of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith, 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SHANE, JAMES H., & Co., 106 Duane st., New 
York. Big bargains in calendars. 

Sryron, O. M., & Co., Washington, D. C. Daily 
date calendars and pads. Write for prices. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SuLLivaN PrintTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles of Calendar Pads for 1908. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Now ready for 
delivery. Write for sample book and prices. 


CALENDARS —TIN MOUNTED. 


AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., 940-941 Old South bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoATED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohia 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 


SHEPARD, THE 
Write for estimates. 


Chicago. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carbs (6-hole) any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75;  1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3.00 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE Detroit CoIN 
WrapPer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AmERICAN Steet & CoppeR PLATE O©o., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE Mra. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York. 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 





Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for 
job presses, book stitchers, etc., without springs. 
COUNTING MACHINES. 


Wed. Duran? Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Counters 
for all makes of presses. See adv. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BaRnuHakT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolution and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CALENDARS for advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FoLp- 
ERs for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all special occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
Trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CrEscENT AppREss CarDs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to the trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
Nove.ties. Write for samples. 

CRESCENT Post Carbs. The finest American 
line of illuminated and embossed cards. 
CaTALOGUE Covers, SHow CarpDs, LABEL® AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

S1tK CorDs AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BraGpon, JOHN C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Swirt, Grorep W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J., Ma- 


chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 


AMERICAN FinisHine Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WaAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
BeEvusTER ELECTROTYPING Co., THE, 373 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

BiomGrEen Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bricut’s “ Otp Reriaste” St. Louis ELEcTRO- 
TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


JUERGENS Bros. Co., 140-146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ FOIL. 
CrookE, JoHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
Crescent Goods.” 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CrEscENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“ Crescent Goods.” 

FReuND, WM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 
SrruppMann, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES— BRASS. 


LepERER, THE F. J., Co., 400 Guilford st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Em- 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoATED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


BNGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


FreunpD, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


ENVELOPE Co., 160 W. Van Buren 
Envelopes of every description. 


AMERICAN 
st., Chicago. 


Crase ENVELOPE Co., 109-111 Leonard st., New 
York. All styles envelopes with and without 
fastener attachment. 


UnitED States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries—best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FAN HANDLES. 
NoRTH-WESTERN Novetty Co., Geneva, IIl. 


FOLDING, FEEDING AND CUTTING 
MACHINES. 


DEXTER FoupER Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st.; San 
Francisco, 912 Howard st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION COATED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, Samuet, & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 


GUMMING. 


LABELS and Papers. American Finishing Co., 113 
W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 


AvuLt & WiporeG Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 


KIENLE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 


Ray, Witt1amM H., Printing INK Mre. Co., 735 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 


Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 


ULLMANN-PHILPOTT Co., THE, office and works, 
1592 Merwin st., N.-W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 
BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
LINOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 


GaRDINER Meta Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 


Kansas City LeEaD & METAL Works Co., Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
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LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing inks. Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and- supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., High-grade metals for Lan- 
ston Monotype and all typecasting machines, 
454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (19 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 


JENNEY Evectric Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


THE RopsBins & Myers Co., Springfield, O., Di- 
rect-current motors for all machines used in 
the graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cort- 
landt st. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EarpLeEyY & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., New 
York. 


Moreans & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


OswEGo MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. The 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PavL, & Co., Chicago. 


PAPER JOGGERS. 

Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Paper joggers, 
“Giant ” Gordon press brakes, printers’ form 
trucks. See “‘ Counters.” 

PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CRANE Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
and linen papers. 


Makers of ledger 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


STOLL, CHas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


THE A. DREDGE RuLiInG PEN Co., 75 Gold st., 
New York. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., Howard and Fay- 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. Engravings for the 
printer. 


BLomeGreEN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers, and 
electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 
120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


PENINSULAR EneGravine Co., 73 Fort st., W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


SANDERS ENGRavinG Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


Elec- 


STANDARD EnGRavine Co. (Inc.), M. C. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PavuL, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York EnGravers’ Suppry, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


KeELton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 187 
Lafayette st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 
printing and embossing presses. 


POST CARDS. 


CRESCENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


PRESSES. 


DuPLEX PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and Rotary Perfecting Presses. 

Goss PRINTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

JoHN THOMSON Press Co., Nott and East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 


De Boisz Bresnan Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York, Mfrs. brass rule, wood goods; specialists. 


Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Moreans & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PavuL, & Co., Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS CoMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BinaHAM’s, SAam’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago ; also 514- 516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; 1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City : 52-54 So. For- 
syth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky av., 
Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 


Buckie PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 


Goprrey & Co. (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ roll- 
ers and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1865. 

MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 372 Milwaukee 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Texas Type Founpry Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


Driscott & FLETCHER, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and re- 
built printers’ machinery. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 





PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 
RoBert ROWELL Company, Louisville, Ky. New 
and rebuilt printing machinery. 
Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 


PURCHASING AGENT. 


IsRAEL, Doan, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent 
for printers in the purchase of materials or 
machinery of all kinds. Correspondence in- 
vited 

RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 


Superior Seat & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 
NortTH-WESTERN Nove ty Co., Geneva, Ill. Manu- 
facturers only; we are not after your agents. 
SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
CRESCENT EMBossING Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 
BLaTcHFoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap & METAL Works Co., Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
TIN-FOIL. 


CrooKE, JoHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


CALENDARS, Hangers and Maps, American Finish- 
ing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Il. 





TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet pa- 
pers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co., 63-65 
Beekman st., New York city. 


Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry (established 1872), 
190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Center st. 
and 15 Elm st., New York. 


InLanD TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 


Spencer & Hatt Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


VARNISHING. 


Post Carps, Labels, Book Covers and Maps. 
American Finishing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Tl. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamitton Mre. Co., Main office and factory, Twu 
Rivers Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








QUALITY 





sides of pawl. 


Improved drop-cipher. 


Removable steel side plates. 
No screws. 














Model No. 27 ready for use 


NEW YORK 
346 Broadway 





Wire unit-retaining pawl spring, 
non-breaking. Wound on both 


CHICAGO 
315 Dearborn Street 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR 


DURABILITY 





Overhanging plunger arm geared direct to swing. 


No pins. 


f 


Bates New Model No. 27 


View showing parts detached for cleansing. 


THE BATES MACHINE CO. 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 


ar oe 


LONDON 
63-64 Chancery Lane 


SIMPLICITY 





Large non-breaking main- 
spring, 5-16 inch, centrally 
located. 


Steel plunger guide pins, 
* assuring rigidity. 


Steel plunger staple for 
releasing parts. 
Removed in a second. 


N° 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 
The Size—1% x 1%e inches 
Price, $14.00 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














MANCHESTER 
2 Cooper Street 
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Begin to Save Time Vow 
by installing Time-Saving Machinery 
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Keystone 
Automatic 
Clamp and 
Foot Clamp 


Cutters :: 
Are 
Time-Savers 
because they are 
Accurate, 
Rapid, 

Simple in 
Construction, 
Easy to Adjust, 
Very Powerful 
and Durable 
and 

Absolutely 
Reliable. 





CONSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED and 
MACHINES 


GUARANTEED to do 
Satisfactory Work. 





Mm 


ye 


>) 


: 
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ive 
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Simplicity in 
Construction 
means 

the absence of 
intricate or 
complicated 
parts 

and minimum 
liability of 
getting out of 
order. 





Keystone 
Automatic 
Clamp 
Cutters 


are the simplest 
constructed 


- Automatic 


Clamps 
on the market. 


























Send for descriptive circulars and prices and compare the Keystone 
Auto. Clamp with other makes of Auto. Cutters and convince 
yourself that the Keystone Auto. Cutter can not be excelled for 
Quality and First-class Work. 


THEY GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION WHEREVER PLACED 








The Standard Machinery Company 


(Successors to Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons) 
Main Office and Works —— MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


Cuas. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row 





Address all correspondence to Main Office and Works, Mystic, Connecticut 




















THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESSES are— 


The Driving Mechanism is the simplest and most powerful made. 
The Frame Construction, strongest and most rigid. 

The Fly and Print-side-up Delivery in combination, the most efficient. 
The Pyramid Distribution, the most successful. 

The Block-bearing Shoe, the most noiseless. 

The Iron Foundation eliminates the vibration. 

The Straight Shaft gives the most perfect register. 


These are some of the reasons why you should buy the Huber-Hodgman Press. 
Examine these points and let us show you what our customers say in endorsement. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FAacTORY—TAUNTON, Mass. 
Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


92 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


,E , P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. 4 
ae ee 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 











The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman 
Vibrating 


Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint 
forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. 


Write NOW. Madeand sold by 
A. W. HALL & CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes. 
Afterward you can remove or replace it in an instant. 


WE We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 


James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 


TRADE-MARK 


COVER AND BOO 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Beutarher Buch-wd 
Sivindrucker Matcanon 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


_ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


“‘No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
. . ‘ 
which contains more valuable meat.’ ”’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade pee. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “‘lifting.’’ Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 55 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &» CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 








Dinse, Page & Co. 





Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Stereotypers 





167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 


vew POST CARDS 


Made in the United States 


We have just moved into our new factory and have installed 
our German machinery for the manufacture of 


HIGH-GRADE LOCAL-VIEW CARDS 


A + careful investigation in Europe as to the various proces- 
ses of making Colored View Cards has taught us to make cards as good 
as the very best imported cards made in Germany, for the same price 
and in less than half the time. We are in a position to quote special 

rices to users in large quantities, and guarantee prompt delivery and 
rst-class work. 

The importing of view cards will be a thing of the past 


as soon as our samples are shown. 


ALFRED HOLZMAN CO. 
2815 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE CLEVELAND LEADER 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
February 18, 1907. 


Dick’s Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—We have been using your 
tent mailer for several years now and 
its work has been so satisfactory, that we 
believe it is the best on the mar- 
ket. We have been able to address 
4500 single wrappers in 40 min- 
utes, a record we do not think 
could be equaled with any other 

machine. Yours very truly, 
THE LEADER PRINTING CO. 

Per L. R. Wolf, Jr. 





For further information, address 


Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN WARD, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


AG eS) 


Ls 


INS : 
PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS 
DS ey mes ON Se 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
Dawsarn & Ward, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YORK 
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The 
Whitlock Pony 
Proclaimed by users 


and conceded by 
competitors to be 


The Standard Pony Press 
of the World 
































AGENCIES COVERING fj TheWHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. M AN U FA CTU RI N G C O M PA NY 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 


nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 








— ier ae te & ne 
t Mit t, Atlanta, Ga. : a 
Rainn Mn eorresetnore ence ta NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, ‘ . 
Johnson's Court, Fleet St., London, E.C: BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 





























The Improved 


Rouse 
Register 




















PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Is the 


Best Register Hook 


at any price. 


It is the simplest, strongest 
and most easily cleaned. 


Adopted in preference to all others 
by such concerns as the American 
Colortype Co., Regensteiner Color- 
type Co., Binner-Wells Co., etc. 


Why pay more 


for something not as good? 





MADE ONLY BY 


H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
The Original Potnt-System-Base People. 





Hard Times 
Are Over 


New companies are being 
started everywhere. 


Be prepared for all this 
new business. Have our 
sample book of 


Stock Certificate 
Blanks 


always at hand. A postal 
request secures one. 


Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-512 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















REMOVAL SALE 


Special Bargain Prices 


to save cost of handling in moving. Look me up before 
you buy. Ground-flgor prices during February. 





After Feb. 1, 1908, will find me in my new building at 
45th Av. and W. Harrison St. Come and see for yourself 





825 — 27x35 Potter Drum, 6 folio, 4 rollers, air and tapeless. 

882 — 41x56 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., 7 qto., front delivery, wire 
springs. 

883 — 46x60 Huber, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, 8 qto., air springs. 

889 — — Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, 7 qto., table dist., front delivery, air 


894 — 34x48 Cottrell stop, 4 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., printed-side-up delivery. 

902 — 33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 6 ato., 3 rollers, table dist., air springs, 
tape delivery. 

903 — 37x52 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, wire springs. 

906 — Bie Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., front delivery, wire 


910 — 33x50 Taylor Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, 6 qto., tape. 
911 — 24x30 Cottrell Seu, air, rack and screw, tapeless, 6-col. folio, 2 rollers. 
914 — 40x54 Potter, 2 rev., 2 rollers, air springs, rear taj " 
915 — 32x46 Potter, 2 rev., 2 rollers, air, table dist., rear tapeless, 
916 — 36x52 Potter, 2 rev., 4 rollers, air, table dist., rear tapeless. 
917 — 42x60 Potter, 2 rev., 4 rollers, air, table dist., rear tapeless. 
918 — 34x47 Hoe, 2 rev., 4 rollers, air, table dist., rear. 
919 — 38x55 Cottrell, 2 rev., 4 rollers. 
920 — 38x55 Scott, 2 rev. 
9x13 Peerless, 10x15 Nonpareil, 13x19 Universal job presses. 
6-qto. Hoe Washington hand press, 6 qto. Vaughn Ideal Ideal hand cylinder. 
6-qto. Eclipse Folder. 





Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place 
H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
45 N. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone, Main 224 Between W. Lake and Fulton Sts. 
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segs ¢ J. W. STRIEDER COMPANY 


<— 162 to 182 Ruggles Street 
CIGAR BOX MANUFACTURERS 
penavens = CIGAR MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES } 














‘Telephone 208 Resbery 


Boston i Press & Mchry %o., 
Boston, Vass. 


f Boston, Mass., ocr. 24 __ 19_02 


Replying to your rounee of bye ao boat by PP say we have 
i2 Prouty Yood Printing presses, a No. both of which have 
Durt adh out prod we have not expended 


been in use for about 15 years. 
one cent for repairs on the Yo. 4 press, and the No.3 has heen repaired 
but once, and it was not throurh fault of the press. We consider the 
ie Prouty Wood Printing presses the best on the market. 
Yours truly, 


J W. STRIEDER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY % Ln Gof as 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


New York Office : 536-8 Pearl St. 176 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 











Iron Furniture 


LIGHT, STRONG, ACCURATE 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Morgans & Wilcox 
Mfg. Co.'s 


Steel 
Furniture 


The | = All Sizes, Regular or Special 


MADE. BY 


—- | a Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Labor-Saver 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Printers’ and Electrotypers’ Machinery 





Get our patent Cylinder Press-Lock circular 











THE WARNOCK 
BLOCK SYSTEM 


Adaptable for all kinds of Plate Printing. 
A Time-Saver and Money- Maker. 


Indispensable in the economical handling 
of unmounted plates in the pressroom 
for quick make-up and accurate register. 











For full particulars, address 


THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO. 
334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





























REASONS 


Why an Up-to-date Printer should own 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It answers with final authority questions on Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition, New Words, etc. 

The Revised.Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary answer your 
questions about Places, Mountains, Rivers, Noted People, etc. 
The work contains numerous other departments. 


A Veritable Library in One Book. 
THE ONE GREAT STANDARD AUTHORITY 


It is the Standard for the Federal and State Courts and Govern- 
ment Printing-office. Universally endorsed by Educators. 
Standard for School-book Publishers and for over 99 per cent 
of the Newspapers. No other Dictionary can truly make 
such statements. 

Highest Awards at St. Louis, Portland and Jamestown Expositions. 


Should You Not Own the International? 


Write for ‘ Dictionary Wrinkles”? and Specimen Pages — FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co. 


Dept. 8 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























U.S. Patent 
No. 796,637 


Volts D.C. 
110, 220 
Volts A.C. 


This equipment gives you 
8 speeds. 


J. G. BARR 
ELECTRIC Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
18 Fell Street 





CHICAGO 
34 S. Clark Street 


ST. LOUIS 
9 S. 10th Street 








Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 


Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


Lee | 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


[| ces | 














The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BookBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck 
BOOKBINDING AND THE Care OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane 
MANUAL OF THE ART OF BooKBINDING — J. B. Nicholson 
THE ART OF BookBinpDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


COMPOSING-ROOM 

Concmumina Trem —A. Gi Carne hioocccicc cece ccctecidesesincscdsess $ 
CorrEcT Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers —F. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE DESIGNS 
MopeErRN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PractTicaL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi . 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adele Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads .... 

Envelope Corner-cards .......+.- 

Letter-heads 

Professional Cards and Tickets.... 

Programs and Menus 
THE AMERICAN MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY 
THE SToNEMAN — Charles W. 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne..... 
TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING....+-+eeee+++ 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer... 

A HANDBOOK OF PLANT ForM.... 

ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD AND New — Lewis F. Day 

DEcoRATIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS — Ernest Knaufft 

DRAWING FoR REpRopucTION — Charles G. Harper 

Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel...... 

Lessons oN DeEcoraTIVE DesigGN — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons on Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS — Thomas Wood Stevens.... 
Line anp Form — Walter Crane..... aeeaces 

THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — E. A. Batchelder..... 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN — Frank G. Jackson.. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELEcTROTYPING — C. S. Partridge. Being revised. 


PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ing—C. S. Partridge 


STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge. 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 
A Money-MAKING SysTeEM FOR THE EmpLoyinc Printer — Eden B. 
Stuart ° F as 
ActuaL Costs IN Printing — Isaac H. Blanchard 
Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that 
purpose the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for 
use in annual inventory, have been bound together in convenient 
book form .... ° setdeccesces Be00 
CamMpsig’s Pocket EstimaTE Book — John W. Campsie...........+. »75 
CHALLEN’s LaBor-SAVING Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
Cost of Prinriva-—— F. W. Baltes. ...cccccccscccccccccccccccccccs 2.50 
EMPLOYING PRINTER’S ESTIMATE Book — David Ramaley............ 1.2 
EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LIST —- David Ramaley ae 1.2 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING COST OF MANUFACTURING — 
J. Cliff Dando . 10 
Hints For Youne Printers UNvER E1iaHty — W. A. Willard 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan 
NiIcHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD Book 
OrvER Book AND Recorp or Cost — H. G. Bishop 
PriInTER’s INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY System —Charles S. 
10 


Being revised. 





LITHOGRAPHY 
ALBUM LITHOGRAPHIQUE (specimens) 
HanpDBookK oF LitHoGRAPHY — David Cumming 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY — George Fritz 
PracticaL LirHoGRaPHy — Alfred Seymour 
THE GRAMMAR OF LITHOGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A Pocket CoMPAYION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
BRMGMONE oc cdcacecdccuwecédeausacdeveareewnns Weer a cedacnceas acueneaee 
CorREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
FacsIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS 
History oF ComposinG MACHINES — John S. Thompson 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD 
THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S ComMPANION — E. J. Barclay 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTyPE — John S. Thompson 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Deniston................. $2.25 
THE ART OF ENGRAVING 
AUTHOR AND PRINTER —F. Howard Collins 
THE BuiLpiInG oF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth 
and T. C. Hepworth 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner 
MILLER’s GuipE — John T. Miller 
O1L CoLors AND PrintTING Inks —L. E. Andes... 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 


| PrintER’s HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEciIres — Charles Thomas Jacobi.... 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS — Robert Luce 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee..... 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman 


PRESSWORK 
A ConcIsE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
THE HarMonizer — John F. Earhart...... 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 
OVERLAY KNIFE 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO Embossing — James P. Burbank 
PressworK — William J. Kelly. 
STewaRT’s EMBOSSING BoaRD, per dozen.... 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
PENROSE’S PRocESS YEAR-BOOK, 1906-7 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRocESSES — W. T. Wilkinson 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander.. 
Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 
ReDvucING GLASSES 
THREE-COLOR PHoToGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl 


PROOFREADING 
BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........$ . 
CuLINARY FRENCH . 
ENGLISH CompounD Worps AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett 
THE OrTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres 
PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
PENS AND Types — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH —J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
Tue VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres : 
TypoGRAPHIC StyLEB0oK — W. B. McDermutt...... 
WIson’s TREATISE ON PuncTUATION — John Wilson.... 


eeeereee 





Published or 
For Sale by 


120-130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Stop Swearing— 


Use a perfect, accurate Stick—a Stick designed to fit the 
hand. Get the best, the newest, the tool of quality. 


Save Accidents 


Use Union Welded Steel 
Hand- Made Job Chases 


























5 “ial is pS 
PRA PRAUCLELAUNACRENOUCOUCUAUECLEACLENG 





Pat. Oct. 31, 1905 
Manufactured in four lengths and two depths, in either Accuracy strength and beauty are 
’ 


nickel-plated steel or brass. 
ied in these chases. 
THE OLD-TIME COMPOSING STICK embod ° 


—Responsible for the forms that would not ‘‘lift.’” 
—-Blamable for the wrath and profanity of many a printer. For Job Presses they are not 


—The half-perfected relic of Gutenberg times that lost the 
‘“boss’? more money than a ‘‘soldiering’’ journeyman would. equaled. 
That old trouble-maker has had its day. r 
ee All sizes for Gordon, Peerless and 
Progressive printers everywhere are adopting STAR Com- 


posing Sticks, because their construction overcomes every Universal Presses carried in stock. 
fault of the old kind. 

If YOU haven’t equipped your office with STAR Sticks, . ° 
DO IT NOW. Sell the old ones—or, give them away—or, Prices are reasonable ’ let us figure 
THROW them away. Get rid of them—they’re probably on your requirements. 
costing you more money than they’re worth. 

The STAR Sticks are quickly and easily adjusted. The 
most accurate stick in the world. ‘They give absolute satis- 
faction. Save time— Save money— Save the printer’s temper 
—Save the make-up man’s emphatic language. There’s almost 
no ‘‘wear out’’ to them. Send for our free Descriptive Folder. 


THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. A. F.WANNER & COMPANY 


17 West Washington St., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A, 340-342 Dearborn Street ° $ CHICAGO 


Send for full information. 




















Pleasant People 
and ideal accommodations’—numerous out- 
door and indoor attractions—the celebrated 
waters—unexcelled inthe treatment of Kidney, 
Liver and Stomach troubles. These you 
should enjoy at 


French Lick 


West Baden Springs 


Nervous? Take the Rest Cure. Ili Health? Try 
the Waters. Run Down? Rest and Recreation 
will tone up your system. 

Indulge yourself fortwo weeks this Spring 
—ride or drive—bowl or play golf, tennis 

or billiards—try the trap-shooting— 
or—“loaf and invite your soul.” 
Luxurious hotels—congenial guests—easily accessible. 
Situated in Southern Indiana on the 
Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 


B. E. TAYLOR, FRANK J. REED 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent 
Custom House Place, CHICAGO 

















("ppt 4 : id pou make pourself a jew 
Ee BY Wear’s present? 

y : i Some — — turned 
ATS over a new leaf this pear and 
Same resolved to cease making a 
peatlp present of all theit carnings to 
the tppefounders. Cbep have resolved 
this pear to bave more type, more sorts, 
more quads and spaces, but this pear 
thep will make themselves the present 
of a Thompson Cppecaster and make 
theit own tppe. Bp making their own 
type thep will also make more monep— 
for themselves—andD for the first time, 
perbaps, their composing rooms will 
show a profit. Chere are printers who 
have grown tired of buping large fonts 
of type onlp to find that sorts are needed 
constantlpand that the type thepbave the 
most of is not the kind the new customer 
wants. So the profits go into another 
series, which makes thetppefounderglad 
but the printer wroth. Chis pear the 
wiseprinter Dumps bis old surplus tppe 
into the metal-pot of bis new Chompson 
Cppecaster and fills bis cases with new 
type of the series be needs most. be 
loses no time for lack of sorts—be makes 
"em as be needs em, 

Do pou know about this new method? 
jt’s the best ever, andD—we can show 
pou. Bea wise printer. Get in line. 
Samples of type and descriptive litera: 
ture for the asking. 


Chompson Cype Wachine Companp 
120 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Fil. 














Set in Caslon Text Made by the Thompson 
Typecaster from Linotype Matrices 








cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 

Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 

Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 

Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO, 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
neciion with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE .... . NEW JERSEY 





WHITMORE MF. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 


an ee~color Wor ° 











TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654:. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, CHICAGO ~~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and jute Board 

‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











L. Martenson & Co. 


CI MACHINISTSC—_] 


Printers’ and 

Bookbinders’ 

Machinery 
A SECIALTY 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
LF. B.B.B. BANNER. 











send your forms 
to the 


If in a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








The B. & A. 
Machine Works 


Special machinery built to order 








Repairing and rebuilding 


Printers’ Machinery, Bookbinders’ 

Machinery, Book-sewing Machines, 

Case-making Machines, Stitchers 
and Folders a Specialty. 


296 Dearborn St., Chicago 














COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND 


POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN. FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & Copper PLaTE Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Electric Tiering 
Machines 


Rapid, portable 
economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 































Send for 
circular. 


5 ene sale 
y 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 
























RULING 
MACHINE 







é 4/11 / Pie 
MANUFACTURED BY 


E. J. PIPER 
44 HAMPDEN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















Wm. F. Kellett 
| Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Related Trades. 


Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 
Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding 
with most improved automatic machinery. 


327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 
































Bowen's Paper Punch 
$45.00 
Write for full particulars. 
HENRY C. ISAACS 


Dealer in 
Bookbinding Machinery 


10-12 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITY. 


U.S.A. 





























‘ACTURERS AND PRINTERS bY 
ENVELOPES AND PAPER GOODS i) 
S6-74 SNERMAN on, 

CHICAGO. 


DZ 
SN SSW ew 


Where They Are Made 


pressmen’s OVERLAY 
ooo KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 

















PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET :: New York CITY 























Are you about to 
start a newspaper 
or buy one already 
started? If so, you 
should have 


The Inland Printer 
Company, Publishers 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York 





ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 





BY O. F. BYXBEE 





The best work on this subject published. 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 
daily and weekly journals. It is 5% x8 inches in size, 
contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Send at once before edition is exhausted. 


It is a hand- 


Circular telling all about it sent free. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER—FEBRUARY, 1908. 


Advertising 
Art and the printing craft 
Book review 
Business notices 
By special request 
Calendarium typographicum, A 
Canadians oppose tax on knowledge 
Celluloid substitute, A new 
Clergymen and the unions 
Correspondence 
Design and color in printing 
Dr. Albert patent lead-molding process 
Edison on inventive power 
EDITORIAL: 
Editorial notes 
Evils of scaling down, The 
Unions in trade education, The 
Wanted — paper stock 
Educational value of a book’s make-up 
Electrotyping and stereotyping 
First annual exhibition of advertising art.... 
For men only 
“Good enough ” habit, The 


Half-tones and zine etchings by the square . 
47 


inch, ounce, pound, quart or peck 
Hold the rudder true 


Acme School of Drawing 
Acme Staple Co 
Adams-Bagnall Electric Co 
Advance Electric Co 
Advance Machinery Co 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co 
American Embossing Co 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
Amstutz, N. S 

Anderson, C. F., 

Auld, Hampton 

Ault & Wiborg Co 


B. & A. Machine Works 

Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Barr, J. G., Electric Co 

Bates Machine Co 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co 

Beuster Electrotyping Co 

Big Four Printing Ink Co 

Binney & Smith Co... 26... ccccecsvccesce 
Bissell College of Photoengraving 
SEEN REE NOD ois on 6 br wie's ene we See 
Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co 
Bourke-Rice Envelope Co 

British Printer 

Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Burrage, Robert R 

Burton’s, A. G., Son. 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Campbell Co 

Canadian-American Linotype Corporation... . 
Carleton, R., Engraving Co 

Carver, C. R., Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chambers Bros. Co 

Champlin Type & Machinery Co 

Chandler & Price Co 

Child Acme Cutter Co.. 

Coes, Loring, & Co 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 

Crane, Z. & W. M 

Crawley Book Machinery Co 

Crescent Co 

Crocker-Wheeler Co 

ONE A WIE 0D 6 60:5.6:0:0 5555.05.00. 5 


DCE SO vn sk oe anodes ea siwes sae 
Deutscher Ruch- und Steindrucker 

Dexter Folder 
Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 


District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 
Dorman, J. F. 

DuBois Tron Works 

Dunbar, H. C 

Duplex Printing Press Co 

Durant, W. N., C 
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On cecececsccssvesesccse 684- 








CONTENTS. 


Imperishable book, An......... Sateaheesay 

Improved mercury-vapor lamps 

In regard to “ laying down ” 

International Typographical Union Commis- 
sion on Supplemental Education, The. .: 

Journalism and literature in India 

Lime steel 

London notes 

Machine composition 

Marbled colors 

Measures in the Bible — their equivalents... 

Mechanical chalk relief overlay 

Modern wood engraving 

Newspaper work 

New ticket-printing machine, A............ 7 

New tracts of land in Spain planted with 
trees to produce pulp wood 72 

New use for finger prints 

Now is the time to advertise 

Obituary 

Operator of the future, The (verse) 

Photographic action without light 

Photomicrographs without a microscope 

Plea for sensible education, A 

Pressday joys (verse) 

Pressroom 

Printing trade in Japan, The 





Economy Engineering Co 


Electro-Light Engraving Co 
Esleeck Mfg. Co 


Freund, Wm., 


| Fuller, E. Cc. 


| Globe Chemical Co 

| Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
| Golding Mfg. Co 

| Gullberg & Smith 


Gutenberg Machine Co 


BRANES AAV cg OO so: 6. Nip 65 Si arove<3:0sb:9.0 00 w) slat aiels 806 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 668 
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“|. Recently, in a competitive trial of 
~{-~. colored Process Inks of both imported - 
| ~ and domestic manufacture, by a con-_ 
--~ -cerndoing perhaps the largest amount. _ 
|. ofcolor printing in the United States, 
Phe _ our inks were selected as giving the - 
es ge finest results. — 
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